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THE BERLIN PROTOCOLS, 


: i Protocols of the Congress would convey toa reader 
unacquainted with similar documents a singular im- 
pression of the manner in which great statesmen conduct 
business of transcendent importance. Their language is 
so highly elevated above the ordinary level that it seldom 
conveys a distinct impression, although each Plenipoten- 
tiary evidently knew that he was understood by his col- 
leagues. One of the nearest approximations to ordinary 
discourse may be found in a high-flown metaphor used, 
not by Lord BEaconsFIELD, but by the eminently practical 
Plenipotentiary of Russia. Prince GortcHakorr thought 
he might be allowed to’say that he brought laurels to the 
Congress, and he hoped that they might be converted into 
olive branches. Human beings now and then use figurative 
language; and it is pleasant to find that Plenipotentiaries 
condescend to the same kind of ornament or illustration. 
The discussions recorded are evidently for the most part 
conventional and formal, serving to record the ostensible 
reasons of decisions which had been snbjects of previous 
agreement. Sometimes a Plenipotentiary deviated into 
the expression of an irrevocable resolution, as if im- 
patient of a pretended discussion. Prince GorTCHAKOFF 
had long known that the English Government was not 
disposed to resist the cession of Bessarabia, when he 
remarked in full Congress that Roumania was not yet 
formally a sovereign State, and that resistance to the firm 
resolution of Russia was not the way to secure her inde- 
pendence. Lord Satispury had, in a despatch to Lord 
Ovo RussELL, suggested amply sufficient reasons for de- 
clining to undertake the cause of a remote and troublesome 
little State. An occasional sarcasm or phrase indicating 
irritation shows how easily a real debate might have 
ended in a quarrel. When Lord Satispury admitted 
in a tone of regret that the results of the war could 
not be wholly annihilated, Count ScuovvaLorr replied 
that the duty of the Congress was not to annihilate 
the consequences of the war, but to revise the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Lord BeaconsFizLD met Prince 
Gorrcenakorr’s flourish about laurels and olive branches 
with the dry and prosaic remark that England also had 
made large concessions. The amicable conversation in 
which the Emperor of Russia declared through his Pleni- 
potentiaries that he intended to make Batoum a free com- 
mercial port, probably represented a compromise which 
had ended one of the gravest disputes which had occurred 
during the controversy. 

The parts in the solemn performance were sometimes 
distributed beforehand. Lord Beaconsrietp and Lord 
Sauispury had, through Mr. Cross, communicated to 
themselves in their capacity of Plenipotentiaries the opinion 
of the Government that, in consideration of ancient 
alliance and of common interests, England should as far as 
possible support the pretensions of Austria. After the 
Austrian Plenipotentiaries fully understood that England 
would withdraw from the Congress if the San Stefano 
limits of Bulgaria were maintained, Austria agreed to 
support the proposal of the Balkans as a frontier, and 
England in return undertook to offer Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Austria. The execution of the compact 
was dramatically arranged. When Count Anprassy had 
fully expounded the embarrassments caused by the 
condition of Bosnia and Herzegovina, it suddenly oc- 
curred to the English Plenipotentiaries to suggest as a 
remedy the occupation of the provinces by an Austro- 


Hungarian army. Count AnpRassy at once accepted the 
solution; and the other Plenipotentiaries, including the 
Foreign Minister of Italy, adhered to a proposal which 
purported to be novel and impartial. It is on this ground 
that mobs and demagogues in Italy at this moment de- 
nounce Count Cort!, although it is difficult to understand 
why they should trouble themselves with the fate of pro- 
vinces with which Italy is wholly unconnected. English 
critics of the Treaty remark, not without justice, that the 
arrangement is an instalment of a policy of partition; nor 
is Lord BraconsFiELv’s answer conclusive when he denies 
that there can be a partition when anything is left. It 
has been observed that the first partition of Poland was 
not final nor exhaustive ; and the separation from Turkey 
of several large provinces may not improperly be described 
as a partition. Lord BeraconsriELD might conveniently 
have omitted in his speech in the House of Lords the 
argument that France was not subjected to partition by 
the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. A great Power ought 
not to be reminded that it can, even for purposes of con- 
trast, be compared to Poland or to Turkey. Whether the 
dominions of the Porte have been reduced in extent or 
have been divided is a merely verbal question. The loss 
of Cyprus, of Bosnia, of the Armenian fortresses, and 
of Batoum, may perhaps not be fatal to the Empire. 
The Congress has left under the sovereignty of the SuLTan 
dominions which, moderately well governed, would form 
a great and powerful monarchy. In Europe Turkey re- 
tains a defensible frontier, and in Asia the unexpected 
advantage of the English guarantee may compensate the 
Suxran for large territorial losses. 

The violent attacks on the whole policy of the Treaty 
which are from day to day published by recent apologists 
of the Government are so far entitled to notice that they 
are plausible and apparently sincere; yet it is difficult to 
understand the utility of repeated demonstrations that 
England is disgraced and endangered by failure to obtain 
a complete diplomatic triumph. The result of the 
Congress would undoubtedly have been more satisfactory 
if the majority of the Powers, or Austria alone, had 
heartily co-operated with England. The concessions made 
by Russia as to the pecuniary fine imposed on Turkey are 
perhaps in part illusory. Count Scnovvatorr acknow- 
ledged the priority only of debts specially secured, even if 
his admission may not have been limited to the loans 
guaranteed by the English Government. There remains 
an enormous demand which, as Lord Sauisbury pointed out 
in his first Circular despatch, may be employed by alter- 
nate suspension and peremptory demand as an instrument 
of pressure, of influence, and of annoyance. On this point 
the only change in the stipulations of San Stefano consists 
in the promise of the Evperor not to extort further cessions 
of territory in whole or part payment of the debt. The 
Russian Plenipotentiaries suggested to the Congress the 
possibility that Turkey might by better financial adminis- 
tration become entirely or comparatively solvent. Only 
one-third of the revenue collected is, according to Count 
Scuovva.orr, received by the Imperial Treasury ; and, if 
another third were added to the net receipts, the income 
of the Suttan would be doubled. The calculation may 
perhaps be arithmetically correct; but only sanguine 
creditors of Turkey will anticipate a reduction by one-half 
of official waste and peculation. 

Parliament and the country are concerned, not with 
vague regrets for the past or apprehensions for the future, 
but with the inquiry what the Government could have 
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effected, and what it has actually done. The publication 
of the formal procecdings of the Congress adds little to the 
facts which were already known. 
Lord Harrineton’s Resolutions was caused by the exigen- 
cies of Parliamentary business, and not by any necessity 
of waiting to study the Protocols. The result of the 
debate, in argument as well as in the numbers .of 
the division, might be confidently anticipated by 
the Government if the discussion were confined to 


The postponement of | 


the proceedings of Congress and the Treaty of Berlin. 
The paramount object of the negotiations has been, 
obtained in the avoidance of war; and, as_ Lord 

Beaconsrieip said on his arrival in England, peace has | 
been secured with honour. No reasonable and temperate | 
politician will contend that at any stage of the discussion 

the English Plenipotentiaries would have been justified in 

renouncing their mission by refusing to share in the 

further negotiations. It may indeed be argued that re- 

tirement from the Congress would not have been equiva- 

lent to a declaration of war, and that the menace of 
abstention might possibly have produced additional con- 

cessions on the part of Russia. It is impossible to judge 

of an imaginary decision which might perhaps have been 

formed under the influence of pride and irritation. There 

is reason to suppose that war would have been disastrous 

or dangerous to Russia; but, if the Emperor had been 

willing to incur the risk, England also must have 

undergone heavy sacrifices. It would have been wrong 

either to declare war or to break up the Congress for 

the sake of effecting any of the objects which the Govern- 

ment is blamed for failing to obtain. The spoliation of 
Roumania, the separation of Northern Bulgaria from the 

Turkish Empire, the transfer to Russia of Kars, Ardahan, 

and Batoum, and the recognition of the debt incurred by 

Turkey, would not either separately or collectively have 

justified the premature departure of the English Plenipo- 

tentiaries from Berlin. It is possible that Lord Bracons- 

FIELD and Lord Sarisnury may have made mistakes ; but, 

on the whole, they have done their best; nor is there 

reason to suppose that any other English diplomatists 
would have obtained better results. The Honse of 
Commons will approve the share of the Government in the 
Berlin Treaty. The acquisition of Cyprus and the protec- 

torate raise distinct issues. 


ITALIA IRREDENTA. 


yy proceedings of the Congress of Berlin produced 
some dissatisfaction in Italy. For many Italians a 
Congress means an assembly the business of which is 
to make a handsome present to Italy, and here was a 
Congress which had neglected its primary function and 
left Italy exactly as she was. It added to the sting of 
disappointment that Austria was this time treated exactly 
as Italy has been accustomed to be treated. Russia got 
territory after having fought ; England got territory after 
having pledged herself to fight; but Austria got 
territory without either having fought or having made 
up her mind to fight. It is true that even thus 
Austria was not quite so Iucky as Italy has been 
in her time, for Italy has got territory even when 
she fought and was beaten. But when once it is assumed 
that Austria gains by getting two Turkish provinces under 
her control, she certainly has achieved this gain in a style 
which the Italians consider peculiarly their own. The 
vast majority of Italians calmly surveyed what had 
happened, and owned that there was nothing to which 
— could reasonably object, and nothing which she 
could reasonably demand. But the more tumultuous spirits, 
Republican or Garibaldian, could not endure to take 
thi so easily. They were sure, on general prin- 
ciples, that there must be something to object to, 
and still more something to ask for. A little in- 
—_ enabled them to discover that the unfortu- 
nate snians and MHerzegovinians had been sold. 
They had been handed over when they had not 
wished to be handed over, and this was in a manner 
an affront to Italy, which peculiarly represents the “ solid- 
“arity ot the peoples.” It is probably true to some extent, 
that the inhabitants of Bosnia and Herzegovina do not 
very heartily approve of the transfer to Austria, for the Ma- 
hometans would prefer the assistance of Turkey in killing 
and robbing the Christians, and the Christians would pre- 


fer the assistance of some such anarchical little Power ag 
Servia in killing and robbing the Mahometans. It was 
to avert the dangers which either state of things would have 
caused her, that Austria decided to interfere and take these 
disordered districts for herself. Apparently even the wilder 
Italians felt it rather difficult to see how the solidarity of the 
peoples could be made applicable to such a case. If they 
had wished to express their grief over any absorption of un- 
willing nations by a strong Power, they might with some 
reason have expended their feelings in publicly mourning 
over the enforced transfer to Russia of reluctant Rouma- 
nians in Bessarabia and reluctant Mahometans in the 
eastern corner of Asia Minor. But in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina there were no innocent reluctant people who, if 
a strong power had not grasped them and their land, 
would have lived on happy and contented as they were. 
The cry that the peoples of these provinces had been sold 
was a hollow one, and was felt to be a hollow one even by 
those who raised it. No Italian could say with a grave 
face that Count Corti ought to have protested that he 
would rather, in the interest of these people, let things go 
on as they have been going on for the last two or three 
years, than see them handed over to Austria. 


The cry, however, of “ Italia Irredenta,” which was the 
main cry raised in the great Republican gathering of ad- 
venturers at Rome on Sunday last, was not a hollow one. 
They really and honestly believe that the work of Italy is not 
done, and cannot be done, so long as any part of what they 
call Italy is in the hands of the foreigners. Austria still 
holds Trent and Trieste, and the Italians, or at least some 
of them, are pleased to say that Trent and Trieste are 
essentially Italian. There are, no doubt, Italians in the 
Trent district, and Italians constitute a portion of 
the population of Trieste. But Trent is quite in- 
significant, and Trieste, as Trieste now is, has been 
entirely the creation of Germans. Neither Trent 
nor Trieste is half as Italian as the Swiss canton 
of Ticino, which stretches down into some of the 
most Italian and most beautiful districts of Italy. But 
no grudge is felt against Switzerland, while the old feeling 
of enmity towards Austria survives. Italy is in part un- 
redeemed so long as the hated Austrians hold any districts 
where the Italian tongue is spoken. It seemed, therefore, 
that when Austria was gaining new territory in another 
direction she ought to have been made to give up to Italy 
the last fragments of all that a romantic fancy can call 
Italian. Even although Count Corti had missed his oppor- 
tunity, and had basely remained silent when the claims of 
Italy might have been successfully urged, it did not seem 
to visionary spirits too late if only the unredeemed Italians 
would begin by taking matters intotheirown hands. Gari- 
BALDI could not come to Rome, but he sent a telegram in 
which, by way of a sensible and practical suggestion, he 
recommended the men of Trieste to take to their moun- 
tains. The political views of the veteran enthusiast are 
limited, and he cannot conceive that anything more is 
wanted than that his remoter friends should walk about 
hill-sides until his nearer friends come to help them. His 
son lives enough in the world to have a keener perception 
of what is possible, and has declared that he will have no- 
thing to do with volunteering until his party is supreme in 
Italy, and can carry the whole national force in the direc- 
tion he wishes. As the national force is at present under the 
control of wiser men, and the main tide of Italian feeling 
does not run in the Garibaldian channel, Italians can afford 
to criticise the proceedings of those who are now shrieking 
“Ttalia Irredenta”’ with some indulgence, They are a 
small but not contemptible minority. They represent feel- 
ings which are now out of date, but which once contributed 
much to the liberation of Italy. That passionate belief in 
the importance of national existence, and that readiness to 
sacrifice for it fortune and life, which pervaded the nation, 
and were carried to an extreme by the Garibaldians, con- 
stituted an element of strength which was once as ne- 
cessary—and, perhaps, was then almost as important for 
the purpose of waking Italy to life—as the wisdom and 
statesmanship of such men as Cavour and the Kina, 

The movement, such as it was, seems to have been 
directed quite as much against the Italian Government as 
against Austria. Its leaders wished to stamp with infamy 
the names of those who have betrayed Italy, and the 
present Ministry is regarded by them with especial dis- 
trust and dislike because it is thought that it ought to 
have done and known better. That a Ministry of the 
Left, some members of which have in times past been 
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closely connected with the Garibaldian circle, should be 
deaf to the cry of “Italia Irredenta’”’ seems especially 
shocking; and, as is usual, faithless friends are regarded 
as the worst of enemies. But, as things have turned 
out, the Ministry may feel that they alone have gained 
by @ movement which has collapsed almost before it began 
to show itself. They had a difficult duty to perform, for 
they had to show that they were not afraid of the movement, 
and yet to give it some sort of play; and they had to maintain 
their good relations with Austria, and yet not to be too 
humble in their excuses. Fortunately Austria behaved with 
the greatest equanimity and courtesy, and let it be known 
that it completely disregarded an idle ebullition of unprac- 
tical sentiment. The late Kine stamped a lasting impress on 
Italian policy when he welcomed the Emperor at Venice, 
and solemnly protested that thenceforth all enmity against 
Austria and all causes of quarrel with hershould be regarded 
asatanend. The Emprrorhassince then amply redeemed 
his promise that he too would live in friendship with Italy. 
It was understood that Italy had been redeemed, and that 
with Italy so redeemed Austria would be on terms of 
cordial amity. A good understanding between Austria 
and Italy is of great importance to both countries, and 
especially to Italy. For Italy cannot live without alliances, 
and is obliged to be continually balancing ne alliance 
against another. That Austria should be at once strong 
and friendly is highly convenient to the neighbour of 
France and Germany. If Count Corti felt any objection 
to the occupation of the Turkish provinces by Austria, 
the objection is much more likely to have been that the 
occupation would make Austria too weak than that it 
would make her too strong. She is in danger of being 
pushed along a path on which both Germany and Russia 
may be glad to see her advancing. Count Cort knows 
well enough that if Austria goes too far it is not Italy 
but Germany that will have the reversion of Trieste. 


— 


MR. GLADSTONE IN SOUTHWARK. 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech in Southwark a week 
ago was directed to two separate objects, which he 
may probably have thought equally important. In the 
beginning of his address he earnestly recommended the 
union of the Liberal party ; and he afterwards proceeded 
to attack the Eastern policy and the general conduct of 
the Government. In both parts of his speech he was 
thoroughly earnest and indisputably consistent. He has 
for some time past proclaimed himself an uncompromising 
partisan ; and there is significance even in his habitual de- 
signation of his opponents by the name, not of Conserva- 
tives, but of Tories. One term isas good as the other; but 
the word Tory is preferred because it is supposed to 
be somewhat more invidious or more obnoxious to the 
antipathies of Liberals. There is no great harm in 
a slight exaggeration of the importance of party organi- 
zation, though such a tendency impairs the authority 
and ES the dignity of a statesman of the highest 
rank. Every member of Parliament must sit on one 
or other side of a House in which there are no neutral 
benches. It is also unfortunately certain that a can- 
didate, though he may really belong to neither faction, 
must profess himself eithera Conservative or a Liberal. 
Educated and thoughtful Englishmen, who are not for 
the time compelled by some external necessity to take 
a side, incline more and more to preserve their in- 
‘dependence, and to judge of men and manners from time 
to time with all the impartiality which they can command. 
Nearly all journals of the highest class now profess to 
stand -aloof from party to an extent which would have 
seemed impossible thirty years ago. The consequence is 
that neutral or dispassionate opinion exercises a steady in- 
fluence over Governments and leaders of parties, although 
constituencies and local agitators are still zealous in their 
preference of party advantage to public benefit. The con- 
stitution of the. House of Commons is deteriorated by the 
same causes which temper violence and prejudice outside 
its walls. The most capable and most sscunplidhel student 
of politics is excluded from Parliament if he happens to 
think, or rather to say, that Mr. Gransrove is right on 
some points, and that BEACONSFIELD is right on 
points of equal importance. The vulgar of all ranks and 
of all ies are impatient of judicial fairness; and Mr. 
GiapstoNE exhorts the vulgar of his own side to become, 
if possible, more intolerant than before. 


His visit to Birmingham last summer was intended as 
a compliment to the community which has carried the 
monopoly of faction to its highest pitch. Southwark is 
now preferred to other competitors for the honour of Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s presence because it was the first metropolitan 
borough to imitate the questionable example of Birmingham. 
Marylebone and the City of London have not been far 
behindhand ; and one of the first consequences of the in- 
troduction of the American system is that Mr. Goscuen, 
who condescends to be one of the election managers of 
Marylebone, has been compelled to announce his retirement 
from the representation of the City. It is not known 
whether Mr. Giapstone will prefer some obscure and un- 
compromising adherent to one of the ablest of his col- 
leagues who has committed the crime of thinking for him- 
self. It is possible that Mr. GoscHen, since he has dis- 
approved of universal suffrage, may be thought little better 
than a Tory. The Birmingham machinery is not less 
hateful, if Mr. Guapsroye is rightly informed that it is em- 
ployed by the Tory faction in a acres boroughs. The 
election by a majority within each party of the candi- 
dates for election to the House of Commons practically 
transfers the representation to the most extreme and un- 
scrupulous partisans; nor are the energies of Liberal 
Associations exclusively devoted to the manipulation of 
Parliamentary elections. At Birmingham a single faction 
has exclusive possession of all municipal offices, so that 
its managers have already large bribes at their dis- 
posal in the form of local patronage. Direct pecuniary 
corruption will probably only flourish under a second 
generation of organized Liberals. Perhaps a reaction 
may take place before a Birmingham TWEED arises. 
Mr. GuapsToNe expatiates on the advantages of a system 
in which every elector postpones his own convictions to 
the triumph of his party. tn almost every Liberal Asso- 
ciation friends of the Church will vote for candidates 
pledged to disestablishment; and, as a rule, extreme 
opinions alone will be represented by the nominees of the 
managers. Mr. GuapstoNE is not disposed to remember 
that a majority of one party may be a minority of the 
whole constituency. The habit of preferring party 
success to principle will not conduce to the maintenance of 
a high standard of political morality. 


There is some reason to hope that Mr. Giapstonz’s aspi- 
rations will be disappointed. It argued a spirited indiffer- 
ence to notorious facts to recommend political unanimity 
to the Liberal party, and, in the same speech, to proclaim 
unqualified antagonism to the whole Eastern policy of the 
Ministry. In the present House of Commons the Boome 
ment majority on ordinary party questions is between 
fifty and sixty. In all important divisions on foreign 
policy it has ranged from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty. When Mr. Giapstone takes issue on the resist- 
ance of the Government to Russian pretensions he at once 
divides the party which he proposes to drill and discipline 
like a regiment. Birmingham is perhaps the only place 
where the practice of some years has enabled the local 
leaders to suppress all independent thought. On thesame 
day on which the treaty between England and Turkey was 
published the Council of the Birmingham Association 
issued orders to the affiliated branches to agitate against a 
measure which the managers themselves had not taken 
time to study or understand. In other boroughs, and 
especially in London, it happens that a large section of the 
Liberal party takes a warm interest in the vindication of 
English honour. Even a docile audience can scarcely have 
sympathized with Mr. Giapstoye’s assertion that Europe 
had come to the aid of England, when the three Imperial 
Courts required the adhesion of the English Government, 
at four-and-twenty hours’ notice, to the Russian draught 
of a Memorandum which the Emperor ALEXANDER brought 
to Berlin. It is because Lord BEaconsFIELD and his present 
colleagues have vigorously asserted the right of England 
to be consulted on great international questions, that their 
popularity at the present moment probably exceeds that 
of Mr. Grapstoxe himself. In some constituencies where 
the electors still vote, according to tradition, blue oryellow, 
Liberal candidates have succeeded because they and their 
supporters agreed with their adversaries on Eastern policy. 
At Rochester Mr. Orway, who was returned by the Liberal 

rty, had honourably distinguished himself by resigning 

is place in the Foreign Office in consequence of his dis- 
approval of the abandonment of the Treaty of Paris in 
1871. The determination of the Government to resist the 
establishment of a great Bulgarian State, even at the cost 
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of war, may possibly have been imprudent, but it is 
eminently popular. 

If Mr. Grapstonn’s supply of topics and command of 
language had been less inexhaustible, he might have been 
decmed rash in anticipating for the benefit of a Southwark 
Association the full Parliamentary debate. Even the most 
copious of orators will find it difficult to devise new in- 
vectives against the Government and its treaty with 
Turkey. Some of his arguments will, after a week or ten 
days, fall flat on the ears of Parliament. It is for the 
Government to explain the reasons for occupying Cyprus, 
but the objection to the measure which is founded on the 
Italian agitation for Trieste deserves no serious attention. 
Mr. GiapsTone says with truth that he has for many years 
been cordially attached to Italy, but he would probably 
hesitate to identify the national cause with the ravings of 
Garpatpr and his followers. The veteran patriot has 
long abused the licence, which he had earned by heroic 
deeds, of talking nonsense with impunity. GartBaLpI himself 
has perhaps never composed a more absurd document than a 
telegraphic proclamation to the effect that “Slaves have 
“the right of rising against their tyrants. People of 
“ Trieste, take to your mountains.” An exhortation to the 
occupiers of Lombard Street and Lothbury to take to Prim- 
rose Hill would have been equally rational. The noisy 
blockheads who shout “ War for ever!” in the streets of 
Rome and Naples will probably have become tired of their 
folly before Mr. Giapstoxe has the opportunity of attack- 
ing the Government in the House of Commons. The 
English Plenipotentiaries have nothing to do with the sup- 
posed claim of Italy to the eastern coast of the Adriatic ; 
and the Italian Plenipotentiary concurred in the proposed 
occupation by Austria of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
complaint that Cyprus had been taken by England seems 
to be only occasionally suggested by the Italian malcon- 
tents for the purpose of giving variety to frothy declama- 
tion. Mr. Giapsrone repeated at Southwark the assertion 
which he has often made that the despatch of Indian troops 
to Malta was both impolitic and illegal. Lord Nortuproox, 
who is opposed to the Turkish Treaty and to the general 
policy of the Government, in the debate in the House of 

rds expressed cordial approval of the measure. Liberal 
Peers cannot conveniently be gagged by Liberal Associ- 
ations; and a denunciation of a policy which recom- 
mends itself to the judgment of many Liberals is not an 
effective contribution to the object of uniting the party. 
The description of every act of the Government during 
three years as a blunder and a crime diminishes the 
effect of the arguments by which, Mr. GLapstone under- 
takes from time to time to prove that the latest measure 
is extraordinarily foolish and mischievous. 


LORD CRANBROOK AND INDIA. 


LOCAL celebration of Lord Craxsrook’s accession to 

his new dignity can scarcely be called a political 
event. But it makes such a vast difference to India, and 
indirectly to England, what kind of man is called on to 
be the head of Indian administration, that it becomes a 
matter of public interest when, almost at the outset of his 
career in this capacity, Lord Cranprook is invited to review 
his own career and express the feelings and opinions that lie 
nearest his heart. Although, as an orator, more incisive than 
original, Lord Cransrook has been a successful man, and 
has fairly earned his success by industry, common sense, 
and transparent honesty. He now held many offices 
and has done well in all, and very well as the civil head 
of the army. India demands different, if not higher 
qualifications ; for sentiment must necessarily enter into 
the administration of India; andalthough no English states- 
man is at all likely to set about governing India without 
many good sentiments, the particular sentiment that 
will predominate in his administration necessarily de- 
nds on his personal character. We may gather from 
Ford CranBRook’s speech in Kent that his predominant 
sentiment is that Englishmen can and ought to do good 
inIndia. It is through an awakened and intensified inte- 
rest of Englishmen in India and everything Indian that 
he looks for help to conduct affairs in the way in which he 
would wish. We can only hope that a sentiment with so 
much to recommend it will not fade away as he grows 
older in office, and will withstand at once the counteract- 
ing influence of Indian officialism and the inevitable dis- 
appointment he will encounter in the amount of interest 


which will be taken here in Indian affairs. It must be 
owned by all candid Englishmen that it is very difficult 
for them to force themselves to take much interest in 
any but the large and more striking incidents of Indian 
current history. India is very large and very far 
off; its nations and its languages are strange to us; 
and we cannot begin by pronouncing Indian names, 
and can scarcely even read them now that every week 
they are spelt in a different way. It may be added 
that the present Government, and especially the present 
Viceroy, have done much to check the interest of English- 
men in India. They have introduced the reign of medals, 
pageants, decorations, bombastic speeches, eccentric acts of 
tenderness for the natives, and still more eccentric acts of 
hostile suspicion towards the natives. The calm, sober, 
strong reign of common sense, modest industry, and a firm 
grip of authority which used to prevail, has been replaced 
by sensationalism. Englishmen who dislike sensational- 
ism in government naturally turn away from a coun 

which it has been allowed to invade. Fortunately Lord 
CraNBROOK is the least sensational of men, and so far as he 
can control the new current of ideas and habits, he will 
be sure to do so. But he will probably have the mortifica- 
tion of finding that he cannot do all he might wish. Lord 
Saispury, although perhaps too indulgent to a style of 
government which was not at all in his own vein, inter- 
fered occasionally with a strong hand to check the impe- 
tuosity of the Viceroy; but he could not do more than 
check it, and at the very end of his term of office the local 
Government passed the astonishing Act which has been 
the topic of a debate this week in the House of Commons. 


For Lord Craysprooxk personally nothing could have been 
more fortunate than that the consideration of this 
Act should have been the first task he had to perform on 
entering office. He had an opportunity of immediately 
applying that English way of looking at things on which 
he sets such store. He struck out of the Act without 
hesitation the whole institution of the Censorship, which 
of all the provisions of the Act was the most un-English ; 
and, although he left the rest of the Act standing, its sting 
is taken out of it, for under the arrangements now in 
force no proceedings can be taken except with the 
sanction of the Vicrroy, who will immediately have to 
submit his decision to the review of a superior with 
English notions as to how a Press Act should be made to 
work. In itself the Act is open to the strongest objections, 
for it gives a most oppressive power to the Executive; 
but there is no reason to fear that in practice there 
will be any oppression at all. As Mr. Gutapsrone 
and every Liberal statesman could not but approve of the 
course taken by Lord Cranproox, and as Lord Lrrron 
has been nothing more than foolish in judgment, and cer- 
tainly does not deserve to be recalled for passing an Act 
which, if better shaped, would have been capable of justi- 
fication, it was difficult to see what vote the House could 
have been asked to pass which would not have been too 
mueh of a censure on the Home Government, which did 
not deserve censure at all, and on Lord Lyrron, who merely 
required a warning that English ideas must not be too 
much disregarded in the administration of India. Mr. 
GapstovE theught that the ebject might be attained by 
simply asking that all that was done under the Act should 
be reported on, and the Reports laid before Parlia- 
ment. His speech was studiously moderate; and Sir 
SrarrorD NorTHCOTE was properly anxious to avoid a divi- 
sion, for there was really no serious difference of opinion, 
the Act having been attacked on the Conservative as much 
as the Liberal side of the House, and defended with 
scarcely a pretence of energy by the Government. But; 
if ‘a division was to be taken in order that the House might 
show its opinion as to its provisions in themselves, although 
satisfied that they will do no harm under Lord Cransroox’s 
control, this division might also be equally well looked on 
as a censure on Lord Ly1ron, and was therefore naturally 
resisted by the Government. But the Government owned 
that they were very glad that the discussion had taken 
place, and it is obvious that it must have asalutary effect in 
India. Lord Cranproox above all men must have been 
pleased with it, for it showed that India awakens some of 
that interest which he is so anxious to quicken, and that 
Parliament is ready when called upon to apply to India 
that influence of English views on great political questions 
which he is so anxious to strengthen. 

Much criticism was bestowed during the debate on the 


manner in which the Act was passed as well as on the 
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Act itself. Lord Satispury, on receiving an urgent appeal 
to allow an Act to be passed, at once gave his consent by 
telegraph without consulting his Council, and it was said 
that he ought to have taken time and to have con- 
sulted his Council. This is, we imagine, to misconceive the 
duties of the Secretary of State. Lord Lyrron rested his 
plea of urgency on the dangerous impression as to the 
weakness of England which was being caused by passing 
events in the minds of the natives. If this urgency 
existed Lord Satispury had to act as in a case of urgency, 
and was under no obligation to consult his Council. Lord 
Satispury had no means of guessing that the alleged in- 
stances of seditious writing were for the most part utter 
rubbish, and in a great degree rested on unfair extracts 
and positive mistranslations. At the same time it must, 
in justice to Lord Lyrrox, be noted that his telegram gave 
a fair summary of the leading provisions of the Bill, and 
that Lord Sarispury, rather than not let a Bill be passed 
which the Local Government said must be passed in view 
of a serious political danger, gave his sanction to 
bonds unlimited in amount being required and to a cen- 
sorship. Nor did he rebuke, with the severity it demanded, 
Lord Lytron’s amazing statement that the Bill must be 
passed at once because he personally wished to get away 
to Simla. Lord SautsBury, in the hurry of the moment, 
only thought of one thing, and that was the political crisis. 
that was said to exist, and probably he thought that even a 
bad Bill was under the circumstances better than none. 
Many of the very worst of the minor provisions of the Bill 
were not noticed in the telegram; but there was sufficient 
to have put Lord Sauispury on his guard if he could have 
thought it right to spend time in discussing details. But 
he thought, and perhaps thought rightly, that, in face of a 
great danger, there was no time to discuss details, 
and he could not suspect how grossly the danger was 
in fact exaggerated. Lord Lyrron was the victim of a 
scare, and seems to have believed that the Goths were 
already knocking at the gates of Rome. Being thus terri- 
fied, and having no clear notions of what Englishmen 
would endure to see carried out in India, and longing to 
get away to the pleasant mountain air, and also to the 
duties to which Simla was calling him, he in concurrence 
with a Council which gave him no light, or help, or warn- 
ing, passed an Act which had almost as many faults as an 
Act could have, but which might easily have been so framed 
as to compass its end and be open to no serious objection. 
It was a mistake, but Mr. GLapsTovE only expressed the feel- 
ing which every one who reads the papers must share, that 
Lord Lyrron sincerely regretted doing what he thought 
he had to do ;‘and it must be remembered that he himself 
limited the operation of the Act by directing that in all 
cases which were supposed to come under it he must him- 
self be consulted ; and, since he has learnt the views of 
Lord CraxBrook as to his performance, he has telegraphed 
to say that he will work cordially in the spirit of his new 
chief. That the spirit of his new chief is such as we now 
know it to be is quite as welcome a fact to his country- 
men at large as it can be to his neighbours in Kent. 


THE DUKE OF BROGLIE., 


pee absorbing interest of the Eastern question, to- 
gether with the local interest taken in the Exhibition, 
has given an air of tranquillity to French politics which is 
certainly extraordinary, and possibly delusive. If the 
minds of the Senators and Deputies had not been other- 
wise occupied, the Government would have been forced to 
do more in the way of legislation; and in the French 
Chambers debates are often remarkably discursive. 
Questions which have no apparent connexion with the 
standing controversy between the Republic and its rivals 
are found capable of being distorted to that or any other 
purpose. The religious and social evils under which 
France is alleged to be suffering are traced back, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the speaker, to the fall of the 
Empire, or the expulsion of the Boursoys; and the cheap 
delight of prophesying that prosperity can never return 
till this criminal folly is undone may be as freely enjoyed 
in the discussion of a Railway Bill as if the Constitution 
itself were being reconstructed. Whether the country 
gains by this habit may fairly be doubted; but at all 
events foreign observers are the better for it. It is 
always difficult to judge the tendency of events 


in another country with anything like accuracy; and 
it is more than ever difficult to do so when the direc- 
tion of the wind has to be inferred without the 
help of the customary straw. If the authors of the 
16th of May had been heard from time to time in the tri- 
bune we might have guessed at least how they are affected 
by the succession of Republican victories in the by-elec- 
tions and by the evident tranquillity of the country since 
they have been no longer able to play their part as a dis- 
turbing cause. Now that they are silent we are neces- 
sarily left in doubt, alike as to their hopes and their 
intentions. 

There is one man, however, of whom it seems safe to 
say that the last has not been heard. The reactionary 
_— have not been fortunate in their leaders. The only 

onapartist of eminence was shut out by his relations 
with Chiselhurst from taking his natural place among 
them; and, though M. pE Fourtou was a clever adminis- 
trator, he had none of the statesmanship which has been 
occasionally shown by M. Rovunsr. The Legitimists have 
seldom allowed their ambition to soar above an incisive 
speech ; and the ablest man, perhaps, among the Orleanists, 
the Duke of Aupirrret-Pasquier, can hardly now be held 
to belong to them. The field has consequently been left 
open to the Duke of Brociiz; and, though his policy has 
been uniformly unsuccessful, it has been marked by very 
great cleverness. That the overthrow of M. Tuters on the 
24th of May, 1873, did not lead to a restoration was 
formally owing to the obstinacy of the Count of Cuamporp, 
but it may be doubted whether, if the Duke of Broatiz 
had really desired to bring it about, he might not have 
found means to prevent this failing from manifesting 
itself so plainly. Toa politician of his views and ante- 
cedents a Legitimist restoration may have seemed but a 
balanced advantage. It is the common weakness of 
ambitious men to regard themselves as indispensable to their 
country or their party, and the Duke of Broguie possibly 
thought that the most certain way of extricating France 
from her troubles would be the way which was most likely 
to ensure his own continuance in office. It is, to say the 
least, an open question whether gratitude for what the 
Duke of Brociir had done, or dislike of what the Duke of 
Broce had been, would have been most powerful with 
Henry V. Ifthe latter feeling had been suffered to pre- 
vail, the Legitimist monarchy would have been surrounded 
with Legitimist servants, and the Duke would have seen 
himeelf as much shut out from serving France in the way 
he wished as though he were living under a Radical Re- 
public. To this feeling perhaps is to be attributed his 
devotion to Marshal MacManon and his seemingly genuine 
disinclination to replace the Septennate by anything more 
permanent. It seemed for a time as though, so long 
as the Marsa remained President, the Duke of 
Brociig would remain Prime Minister. That he failed 
to do so is ene of the most curious problems 
of contemporary history. Why a country so conservative 
as France undoubtedly is should have shown a preference 
for the Republic so steady and effective as to enable it to 
distinguish unerringly between true and false Republicans 
has never been completely explained. No man probably 
has been more surprised by the discovery than the Duke 
of BroGiie; and though the fact that he mistook the ten- 
dencies of his countrymen must be taken as fatal to his 
claim to statesmanship in the highest sense, it is a mistake 
which was so generally shared that it cannot be held to be 
incompatible with a very large measure of political clever- 
ness. It may be thought that even this lower reputation 
has been justly forfeited by his participation in the experi- 
ment of the 16th of May. But it is pretty well ascertained 
that in the conception of the 16th of the Duke of 
Brocue had no share. He would have done wisely to 
remain aloof from it; but it is intelligible that, having 
been so closely associated with Marshal Macmanoy, he 
should have felt himself bound to stand by him in what 
he probably saw from the first to be an poe hopeless 
enterprise. The policy which he pursued from the 16th 
of May to the 14th of October is to be regarded as some- 
thing apart from the rest of his career, an interval in 
which his efforts were turned to the accomplishment of a 
specific end, which, though not antagonistic to, was dis- 
tinct from, the objects ordinarily pursued by him. 

Since the fall of his last Administration the Duke of 
BroGuiz has shown that he possesses the faculty of self- 
effacement, and in a man of his capacity this power is 
usually found associated with considerable versatility and 
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resource. Such intervals of retirement are seldom wasted. 
What results will follow from it in the present instance it 
is hard to foresee; but it is in the highest degree improb- 
able that the self-inflicted ostracism which banishes so 
many of the great French families from public life will be 
permanent. At present the Republic is the Government 
of a part of the nation only. If it is to become anything 
more it must find room and work for many who are 
now ranked among those “ancient parties” which in 
France display such an inconvenient vitality. The Duke 
of Broctie has for the present forfeited the confidence of 
those Conservative Republicans who might have been 
expected to regard him as their leader because he is 
suspected — and, as regards the past, probably justly 
suspected—of compassing the destruction of the Republic. 
But we shall be surprised if he shows himself wholly 
incapable of profiting by experience. His error has 
lain not so much in false views of what constitutes the 
essentials of good government as in a false view of the 
methods by which these essentials can be secured. He has 
failed to see not only that right ends do not justify wrong 
means, but that, in the long run, right ends are not attain- 
able by wrong means. There can be no question that, if 
the Duke of Brociie had counselled a straightforward 
policy after the 16th of May,the cause which he represents 
would have been much stronger in France than it is. The 
Republican majority in the Chamber would probably have 
been smaller, there would have been none of the ill-feeling 
which was produced by the free employment of admini- 
strative pressure, and the Duke of Broctie would have 
been regarded even by his enemies as the defeated leader 
of a Conservative Opposition, instead of as a mere baffled 
conspirator. The general election, instead of being de- 
layed till the 14th of October, would have been hurried 
on as much as possible, and the confidence in the 
genuineness of the MarsHa.’s appeal to the country which 
would thus» have been created might have modified the 
answer of the electors. The course actually followed by 
the Duke of Broctre had the immense disadvantage of 
staking the fortunes of his party, and, as he probably 
believes, of his country, on a single throw. Politics are not 
like love, and it argues nothing against either the courage 
or the merit of a statesman that he has no inclination to 
put it to the touch to win or lose it all. The establish- 
ment of the Republic as the definitive Government of 
France may open out a new future for the Duke of 
Brosiiz. His chief fault as a politician has been his in- 
ability or his unwillingness to discern that the Conserva- 
tive party can no longer hold its own unless it changes 
both its aims and its methods. That is a discovery which 
will be made sooner or later by the party, but the time at 
which it is made will depend on the persons by whom it is 
made. If enlightenment comes to the leaders, the process 
of educating the party will be rapid. If the leaders remain 
blind, it may be long before the rank and file gain the 
knowledge and resolution which can alone enable them to 
replace their old chiefs by others more ready to adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions of political warfare. 
On the whole, it seems most probable that the Duke of 
Broeuie will not be too obstinate to learn by the failures 
of the last five years that, whether Republican institutions 
are orare not suited to France, they have at all events 
the provisional recommendation that, for the present, 
France will tolerate no other. 


THE COBDEN CLUB. 


eee Cobden Club has departed even more rapidly than 
other institutions of the kind from the principle on 
which it was founded. The Club, if its title had any 
meaning, was formed for the maintenance and propagation 
of doctrines specially associated with its eponymic hero or 
patron saint. Mr. Convex, though he was a zealous poli- 
tician, also represented a considerable current or eddy with 
a direction of its own distinct from the main stream of 

rty. It happened that many of his political enterprises 
had ended in failure, as when he tried to secure the control 
of some of the county constituencies by a project for the 
manufacture on a large scale of faggot votes; but his 
success in the agitation against the Corn-laws had been so 
complete that his frequent miscarriages were easily con- 
doned and forgotten. The Cobden Club has in its publi- 
cations generally adhered to its proper mission of inculcating 


sound opinions on questions of political economy. It hag 
circulated numerous copies of speeches made by English 
and foreign economists at its annual meetings; it hag 
caused to be translated the works of Bastiat and of other 
French advocates of Free-trade; and when it has engaged 
in more doubtful controversies it has thus far been im- 
partial. The Club published 3,000 copies of the Duke of 
ARGYLL’s defence of unrestricted ownership in land; and 
it has given similar assistance to a writer who undertook 
to controvert his opinions. There was no apparent reason 
why a member of any political party who happened 
to take an interest in economic questions should 
not join the Club; although, as might be ex- 
pected, the actual body consisted of those who, 
like Mr. Cosprn, held the opinions which are techni- 
cally known as liberal. In many countries at the present 
day, and formerly in England, democratic factions have 
earnestly supported Protection. The accidental relation of 
the Corn-laws to the real or supposed interest of the 
aristocracy is the sole cause of the connexion of the English 
party of movement with the doctrine of Free-trade. Mr. 
CoxpeN assailed the former monopoly quite as much because 
it was vested in the landowning gentry and nobility as 
because it was intrinsically pernicious and unjust. At 
present all educated Conservatives renounce the theory of 
Protection, while the working classes, on whose support 
the Liberal party professes to rely, for the most part favour 
legislative interference with all the operations of trade 
and industry. The proper business of a Cobden Club is 
to protest against tke prejudices of almost every community 
which enjoys the blessings of universal suffrage. When Mr. 
GLapstoNE succeeds in establishing the despotism of a 
majority of male adults in England, the Cobden Club, if 
it is still allowed to meet, will probably have to confine 
itself to protests against popular legislation. 

Mr. Forster, with his mind full of the political issues of 
the moment, began his speech at the late annual dinner with 
an ingenious apology for his intended digression into matters 
which were alien to the purpose of the meeting. The Cobden 
Club was, he contended, neither a Free-trade association, 
nor an institution formed for the defence of Mr. Coxnpen’s 
opinions. Still less was the Club a monument to the 
fame of one who required no artificial mode of preserving 
his memory. It was rather founded to encourage the 
imitation of Mr. CoppEn’s peculiar virtues, and especially of 
his courage in opposing Parliamentary majorities. If the 
founders of the Club had disclaimed any intention either 
to do honour to Mr. Coppey or to inculcate the principles 
of Free-trade, their enterprise would hardly have been 
undertaken. Readiness to oppose majorities, however 
laudable, is not a quality which would entitle its possessor 
to perpetual commemoration. Mr. Disraeti has illustrated 
more conspicuously than Mr. Cospen himself the power 
of waiting, and the art by which a minority may be 
converted into a majority. Having identified the 
object of the Club with the cause of the present 
Opposition, Mr. Forster boldly struck eut into the 
open space of the Eastern controversy. He had every 
reason for assuming that Mr. CoppEN would have con- 
curred in denunciation of the policy of the Government ; 
but judicious admirers will not rest Mr. Coppen’s fame on 
the influence which he exercised on foreign policy. Many 
of his contemporaries believed that, with the exception of 
the Emperor Nicnotas and of Lord ABERDEEN, no single 
person had so large a share as Mr. Conpen in producing 
the war of 1854. The insolent presumption of the Impe- 
rial aggressor and the shortsighted timidity of the English 
Minister might have been insufficient to cause a final 
rupture, but for the general belief in Mr. CoppEn’s power 
to restrain the English nation from resenting even the 
grossest provocation. In a second speech Mr. Forsrer ap- 
peared sensible that his attack on the Government and its 
Treaty required some excuse. A doubt of the fitness of his 
speech to the occasion might well besuggested by theapproval 
of the narrowest and bitterest of party politicians, and by 
the sympathy with Mr. Forsrer’s views which Mr. Fawcerr 
expressed in much more violent language. Professing 
unwillingness to apply a harsh phrase to Lord Beacons- 


FIELD, Mr. Fawcett politely accused him of contemptuous , 


insolence. Mr. Forster, in returning thanks for his health, 
declared that, although the meeting might have seemed to 
bear a party character, such a character would be contrary 
to the traditions and intentions of the Cobden Club. In 
other words, the stronger impulse had overborne the weaker 
conviction ; nor is it the business of strangers to object to 
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deviations from the principles of the institution. Almost 
all Liberals hold the opinions which are supposed to be 
represented by the Cobden Club; and, as . Forster 
well knows, several members of the party approve the foreign 
policy of the present Government. If any of the dis- 
sentients were present, they had some right to complain 
of Mr. Forster's digression. The audience in general were 

bably much more anxious to hear the Government 
attacked, than to hear the annual eulogy on Mr. CospEn 
once more repeated. The topics of the day are always 
more exciting than the traditions of obsolete controversies ; 
but it is not necessary to found a Cobden Club to discuss 
current news. 


Whatever may be the objections to the occupation of 
Cyprus and to the English protectorate of Asiatic Turkey, 
the new Treaty has at least themerit of a tendency to 
secure and extend commercial intercourse. In his dispatch 
to the Srcrerary of State in England, Lord Satispury 
called attention to benefits of which no monopoly will be 
claimed by England. If the Porte had been reduced to a 
state of political dependence on Russia, the whole dominions 
of Turkey would have soon been included in a Customs 
Union with the most illiberal and exclusive of pro- 
tectionist Powers. England, on the other hand, will use 
every effort to promote trade; and any improvements 
which may be introduced into the local administration 
will tend to open or extend markets for European enter- 
prise. It cannot be denied that some of Mr. Forstrr’s 
arguments, however irrelevant to the occasion, are worthy 
of consideration; but his assertion that England will 
henceforth be responsible for the good government of 
Asia Minor and Syria cannot be accepted without qualifi- 
cation. If the administration of the provinces is improved 
by the direct or indirect influence of the English Govern- 
ment, an unmixed benefit to the population will not become 
an injury because many abuses will nevertheless continue 
to exist. It is more than doubtful whether Mr. Forster 
rightly interprets the treaty as a guarantee to the 
SutTan against the insurrection of his subjects. The 
guarantee against Russian invasion may be uaduly 
burdensome to England; but to the native popnu- 
lation, and especially to the Mahometan majority, it 
will be a great advantage. In Europe Russian agents 
have uniformly discouraged administrative reform. 


General IcnatierF was for several years the confidential 


adviser of AppuL Aziz; and it is not known that he at 
any time recommended the correction of abuses. The fear 
of Russian intrigue and of eventual intervention habitually 
furnished the officers of the SutTan with an excuse, and 
sometimes with a reason, for resistance to reform. It is 
not yet perfectly clear whether the provisions of the Treaty 
are reciprocally conditional. If the obligation to defend 
Turkey is only contingent on the improvement of the 
administration and on systematic deference to English 
counsels, the liability imposed on England will be light- 
ened, while at the same time a certain hold over the 
Turkish Government may perhaps have been secured. 
Mr. Fors1rr exaggerated some of the more obvious objec- 
tions to the Treaty. There can be little doubt that its 
provisions are advantageous both to the Suntan and to 
his subjects. The benefits which are to result to the pro- 
tecting Government are not equally obvious. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that Cyprus will, after the discharge of 
the quit-rent, pay its expenses; and the reform of Turkish 
administration, like most philanthropic enterprises, may 
probably be expensive. Lord BraconsrreLp has furnished 
the Opposition and the Cobden Club, as one of its sections 
or departments, with an unexpected opportunity of assail- 
ing his policy. Mr. Forster might have found himself in 
want of matter for his discourse, but for the happy acci- 
dent of the latest political surprise. 


REPUBLICAN NONSENSE. 


Sz CHARLES DILKE did on Thursday what he no 
doubt conceived to be his duty; and the House of 
Commons listened to him with more patience than it has 
sometimes shown on analogous occasions. The question, 
after all, is one of extreme simplicity. The children of 
the QuEEN must be supported somehow ; and the point for 
politicians to consider is how they can be supported with 
least inconvenience to the State. There are three ways— 


sad, so far as appears, three only—in which the necessary 


provision might be secured. One is to inform the 
Sovereign that in future the Royal children must look to 
their parents for maintenance. Another is to leave the, 
Royal children to support themselves by their own 
exertions. The third is to make them Parliamentary 

pensioners. The first expedient is open to two objections. 

The Sovereign is by general consent not too rich for 

the position which an English King or Queen has 

to maintain, Consequently the savings out of which the 

provision for the Royal children must come would be savings 

made at the expense of the very objects for which the 

Civil List is granted. Occasionally either public spirit or 

extravagance would lead the Sovereign not to make any 

savings, and then the Royal children would be hangers-on 

upon their parents during their lives and be left destitute 

at their deaths. The second expedient has the drawback 

that it would be very difficult for a Royal Prince to support 

himself except by makinga wealthy marriage, and though 

a relaxation of the law in this respect might enable him 

to choose between the majority of the heiresses in the 

market, neither the dignity of the Crown, nor the 

happiness of the persons immediately interested, nor 

the good feeling of the community would be particularly 

well served by such a procedure. Perhaps at some 

future time it will become so much the custom for 

young men of good family to go into business, that 

the practice may by degrees extend upwards to the 

steps of the Throne, but at present the interval to be 

bridged over is considerable. The only function which a 

Royal Prince, left entirely to his own exertions, would be 

likely to discharge would be that of bailiff or gamekeeper 

on one of the Crown estates. Even Sir Caartes Dinke 

will hardly hold this to be a way out of the difficulty 

which itis desirable for a nation living under monarchical 

government to adopt. The third expedient is to make a 

Parliamentary grant to each Royal child as the question 

of his or her maintenance presents itself. If this course 

is to be taken, the choice that Parliament has in the 

matter, beyond of course the amount of the provision to 

be made, is whether it shall be made at once or at twice. 

The argument seems to be unanswerable that, if it is made 
at once, it must from the first be made large enough to. 
take in the case of marriage; whereas, if it is made at 

twice, the nation saves a portion of the grant during 

the years that the Prince remains unmarried, and 

possibly therefore saves it altogether. The expenses of 
living are necessarily increased by marriage, and, if the 

Royal children had always to consider the amount of the- 
contribution which their brides could bring to the family 

exchequer, we should land ourselves in some of the evils. 
which would follow more largely from the entire refusal of 

a grant. It is not for a Radical member to object to an 

arrangement which saves the nation ro0,00ol. a year for an 

indefinite time, while it enables Parliament to exercise a. 
certain amount of control over the alliances of the Royal 

House. The political importance of these has so com- 

pletely disappeared that but little weight is to be attached 

to this point; but it is still conceivable that one of the- 
Royal children might wish to contract a marriage to which 

Parliament would feel a well-founded objection, and that . 
the power of Parliament to express its dislike by a refusal 

of the usual grant might then be usefully resorted to. 


Lord Rozrrt Monraccr ended his speech in support of 
the motion by an appeal to the Irish members; and, in 
spite of a laugh from Mr. Briacar, his confidence proved to 
be well placed. The Irish members who opposed the 
motion gave a silent vote; the Irish members who sup- 
ported it allowed full play to their enthusiasm, Mr. 
Downtne bore testimony to the popularity of the Duke of 
ConxavGat in Ireland, while Major O’Betryg, with what 
he doubtless supposed to be a profound knowledge of his 
countrymen’s hearts, attributed this popularity to the 
munificence of the DvKE’s subscriptions. The view which 
Irishmen of this type seem to take of a Parliamentary grant. 
to a Royal Prince is that it is in the nature of a tap 
through which the stream of liberality, which is 
tightly closed so long as the money remains under the 
control of Parliament, can be set running. The- 
Scotch theory, as represented by Mr. AnpERson, is some- 
what different. As men of business the Seotch do not care - 
for the flow of generosity ; they like to think that they 
have got money’s worth for their money. They are wili- 
ing to pay the Royal Princes a reasonable sum by way of 
allowance, but then they wish to see them work harder - 
for it. Mr. Anperson’s idea of the Duke of Conxavaut’s; 
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place in life is that he should be a sort of Royal mute and 
go about to the funerals of all the crowned heads in Europe. 
He seems to forget that the amount and style of travelling 
which the due discharge of this function would involve 
would make extravagant demands on a larger income than 
15,0001. or even 25,0001. a year. Consequently special 
grants for these special services would still have to be 
made, and then the country would be no better off in re- 
gard to economy than it is now, when representatives of 
lower rank are despatched on these errands. The theory 
of getting specific work out of the Royal Princes in return 
for the money given them is altogether illogical. 
They are maintained by the nation as appurtenances 
of the Crown, and they are maintained gladly 
because the nation is thoroughly sensible of the debt 
of gratitude which it owes to the -, Howsg These infinitesi- 
mal grants—for in comparison with the national wealth 
they may be called infinitesimal—are so many fractional 
parts of the price which the country pays for being a con- 
stitutional kingdom. They might be saved no doubt if 
England became a Republic; but the experience of the 
United States proves that the economy of a Republic may 
be more burdensome to the taxpayer than the extra- 
vagance of a Monarchy. The division in the House of 
Commons represents with sufficient accuracy the com- 
parative strength of the wish to maintain the Crown in 
decent state, and the wish to effect a saving by which no’ 
one would benefit, at the cost of an act of shabbi- 
ness by which nearly every one would be irri- 
tated. If there was anything wanting to make 
the opposition to the grant inappropriate, it would 
be the fact that it is offered on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Connavcut. The Duke is not the 
mere idler which it pleases Mr. ANDERSON to consider him. 
He is a good soldier and a good officer, and we do not see 
why diligent devotion to a noble profession should not 
make the labourer as well worthy of his hire as if he 
passed his life in running abont to Royal ceremonials. 
That the opposition to the grant should not be pushed 
beyond the first stage was not to be expected. Does not 
Mr. Perer Tayor sit in the House of Commons as well as 
Sir Cuartes Dirke? Their cause will not be much bene- 
fited by breaking down on two occasions instead of on one. 


OBSTRUCTION AND ITS CURE. 


st ie evidence taken by the Select Committee on Public 
Business has now been printed, and we are con- 
sequently in a position to consider how far the main 
recommendation of the Report is borne out by the testi- 
mony of the Speaker and the Cuatrman of ComMirTeEs. 
It will be remembered that as regards the Committee 
itself, there was an exact balance of opinion. Mr. 
KNATCHBULL-HvGEssEN moved an amendment declaring 
that the House “ possesses an inherent power over its 
“ members, which cannot be usefully limited or directed 
“by any special resolution upon the question of obstruc- 
“tion.” Eight members of the Committee voted that 
these words should be substituted for the words proposed 
by the Cuancettor of the Excurqver, and eight that the 
latter words should be retained, and it was only by the 
casting vote of the CuanceLior of the Excnequer himself 
that the motion was carried. We have already said that 
jn our judgment Mr. Kyarcusvii-Hvcessen’s amendment 
embodied a sound principle. Obstruction is not, and 
cannot be, a normal condition of Parliamentary life. It is 
2 specific evil arising from specific causes, and traceable to 
specific persons, and the proper method of dealing with it 
must be determined from time to time according to the 
particular circumstances of each case. It is almost impos- 
sible even to give a definition of obstruction beforehand, 
and what cannot be foreseen enough for definition cannot 
hardly be foreseen enough for legislation. On the other 
hand, the opinion of the two authorities most entitled to 
speak about the business of the House goes the 
opposite way. The resolution as it stands was vir- 
tually the work of the Chairman of Committees, 
and the only difference between him and the Speaker is 
that the Speaxer thinks the rule might be made more 
stringent. Mr. Raikes suggested that, whenever its 
attention was called to the fact that a member was 
obstructing business, the Chair should have a discretion 
whether or not to call upon the member inculpated for 


any vindication of his conduct, and that, after such 
vindication, a discretion should still be left to the Chair 
whether to put to the Committee the question that the 
member in question be no longer heard. The main re. 
commendation of this suggestion in Mr. RatKes’s eyes ig 
that “the initiative is not left to the Chair, nor yet the de. 
“ cision; but a double power is vested in the Chair of 
“ arresting the action of a perhaps arbitrary or indignant 
“ majority.” In the resolution adopted by the Committee 
the initiative is given to the Chair, and the penalty is sus- 
pension from the service of the House during that day’s 
sitting. Mr. Raikes thinks that it would be sufficient to 
deprive the offending member of liberty of speech in Com- 
mittee, leaving him to vote and even to speak after the 
House has resumed. The Speaker holds that the power 
of inflicting the penalty may safely be left with the Chair; 
so that, instead of giving the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees the power of putting the question that a 
member be suspended, he would give these authorities the 
power of determining for themselves whether a member 
shall be suspended. 


The objection to the proposed rule, whether in 
the form preferred by Mr. Raikes or in the form pre- 
ferred by the Speaker, is not that it would be too 
harsh in its operation. There is no probability that the 
Chairman would abuse his powers; and the discretion 
which even Mr. Ratkes’s proposal reserves to him 
enables him to check any tendency to similar abuse on the 
part of the House. Mr. O’SHavcHnessy, who was called 
by Mr. ParyeLL as a witness on the other side, said, 
indeed, that in the event of the adoption of such a rule by 
the House, attempts might frequently be made to apply 
it to Irish members. That objection seems, however, to 
be removed by the change which leaves to the Chair the 
initiative of declaring that a member is out of order ; and, 
even without this precaution, there is no real danger that 
the Speaker or the Chairman of Committees would yield 
to the desire of the majority against his own judgment, 
As soon as it appeared that the opinion of the Chair was 
in favour of leniency, the better part of the House would 
take the same view. The leaders on both sides are natu- 
rally indisposed to sanction extreme measures, and under 
their influence the discretion vested in the Chair would 
undoubtedly be protected. The real objection to the 
rule is that it would have little or no power 
to check the practices complained of. It seems 
to be assumed, even by such experts as the SPEAKER 
and the Cuarrman of that obstruction 
comes mainly from one member at a time, and that, 
if he can be disposed of, the risk of delay will be 
averted. This view does not seem to be borne out by the 
observed proceedings of the Obstructives. In so far as 
they are formidable they embody a particular method of 
gaining time for Irish business by stopping the progress 
of all other business. This method has not been patented 
by any single member. It is the property of a consider- 
able group, and a group which would probably be aug- 
mented, both in numbers and zeal, at the first show of in- 
justice to any of those who compose it. Mr. O’SHAUGHNEssY 
makes the ominous remark in his evidence that, if the 
proposed rule were used to prevent the full and free dis- 
cussion of a matter of real interest to Irish constituencies, 
measures would certainly be taken by a very large number 
of Irish members to reinstate the debate by moving the 
adjournment of the discussion until the suspension of the 
member is over. It is easy to imagine the state of things 
which would thus be created. An Irish member has 
been declared guilty of obstruction either by the Chair or 
by the House, and has been suspended from the service of 
the House for the remainder of that day’s sitting. The 
members who feel with him are at once provided with a 
definite point to aim at. They profess themselves in- 
dignant that the fulness and freedom of the discussion 
has been impaired by the silencing of the particular 
member most qualified to take part in it; and they set 
themselves to work to secure this fulness and freedom by 
procuring the adjournment of the debate until the un- 
justly silenced member has his lips once more unsealed. 
One motion after another is made to report progress, or to 
adjourn the House ; and, in the end, the object which the 
silenced member had in view is amply attained by his 
self-constituted allies. It must be remembered that 
many members who would not themselves be guilty 


_of obstruction will take the part of a member who has 


been declared guilty of it. It might easily become 
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a point of honour with Irish members to support any one 
of their number who had brought himself under the 
censure of the House, and in that case it would soon be 
recognized that it is better to allow one member to go on 
obstructing to the utmost of his power than by silencing 
him to unloose the tongues of twenty or thirty avengers. 
The adoption of the rule recommended by half the Com- 
mittee would be taken as a challenge to the Irish members, 
and it would not be long before the challenge would be 
taken up. The result of the contest would infallibly show 
that ingenuity and audacity are more than a match for 
any paper regulation. 


The evil would not end here. An experiment of this 
kind is necessarily final for the time. The House of Com- 
mons cannot with any regard to its dignity go on changing 
the rules of debate every session. If it deliberately adopts 
the process recommended by Mr. Raikes and in substance 
by the Speaker, that must for some time to come be its 
last word on obstruction. It will have determined that 
the evil is one which is best dealt with by inflicting a 
particular penalty on the particular offender; and, having 
come to this conclusion, it will have no choice but to wait 
to see the operation of the remedy. By the time that its 
worthlessness has been discovered obstruction will have had 
its free course, and been glorified in the practical destruc- 
tion of all the proprieties of Parliamentary procedure. 


WANTED—A RELIGION. 


iy is not quite clear whether a contributor to the new number 
of the North American Review, who signs himself “ an 
Evolutionist,” is in joke or in earnest, when he “ advertises for a 
new religion.” His style oscillates between a kind of solemn 
banter and cynical earnestness which leaves one in perplexity as 
to his real design, and there are passages which read as though 
the whole might be intended for an elaborate but somewhat recon- 
dite burlesque. Certainly, if he is speaking seriously, his state of 
mind does not seem to be an enviable one. His conclusion is an 
assurance that “it is certain there is no God,” but as it is equally 
certain that religion of some sort is an absolute necessity, and he 
“has been cursed by a young man who had fallen into vice ” through 
his depriving him of his old faith, he will be very much obliged 
to any one “ among our scientific doctors all over the world,” who 
will be good enough, under this rather embarrassing reservation, 
to discover a new one. Serious or not, however, he has put 
pointedly enough in his own way what is undoubtedly a striking 
phenomenon in the world of modern thought, and if there is nothing 
very new in what he says, it has the merit of compressing into 
short compass what is being whispered, or more than whispered, 
in many quarters and in various tones, and is felt 
more widely than it is expressed. He begins by telling us 
that two points are now “happily settled beyond need of 
further in ~~ by our advanced thinkers.” The first of these points 
is that “ al the old religions, including Christianity, are waxing 
old and must soon die.” Each of these has had “its little 
day”; fetichism, hero-worship, pantheism, monotheism, Christi- 
anity, each in turn has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. “ We now know that all these have been developed out 
of the rude ideas and wants of the human heart.” Mr. Lecky has 
shown how antiquated creeds die out, not because they are 
attacked, but simply because they are a obsolete; Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has told us that creeds “ die of being found out.” The Re- 
formers undermined Catholicism ; the deistical writers of the last 
century have undermined orthodox Protestantism. Rationalism 
and Unitarianism have made an end of Bible infallibility ; all “the 
t thinkers of the last century and a half have been against the 
Bible.” But it is not the Bible only that is at stake; when that 
is gone, “ no rational religion can remain.” Conscience “is shown 
by Bain and Darwin to be merely the product of circumstances 
and heredity”; Comte has disposed of first and final causes ; Mr. 
J. S. Mill has shown that, if there be a God, He cannot be 
omnipotent; Hume had already exploded the proofs of His 
existence ; Mr. Darwin has traced the descent of man “from the 
ascidian through the catarrhine monkey.” And lastly Mr. Herbert 
Spencer “has explained all life and mind by the interaction of 
internal and external relations.” 

All this however might not matter so much but for the second 
point on which our advanced thinkers are , and on which, 
we may add, their judgment is — eee confirmed by the 
general experience of mankind. t before noticing it we are 
confronted by a fresh complication in the problem, to which the 
Evolutionist pathetically refers, arising from the fact that the same 
distinguished thinkers are so far from being always in harmony 
with each other that they do not even care to maintain relations 
of mutual respect. Professor Huxley “has used very irreverent 
language of M. Comte ” :-— 


In so far as my study of what specially characterizes the Positive Philo- 
sophy has led me, I find therein little or nothing of any scientific value, and 
& great deal which is as thoroughly antagonistic to the very essence of 


science as anything in ultramontane Catholicism. In fact, M. Comte’s 
philosophy in practice might be compendiously described as Catholicism 
minus Christianity. 
It is “ far more painful” to find Professor Jevons describing Mill's 
mind as “essentially illogical,” and his philosophy as “false.” 
Still, in whatever they may differ, our great thinkers are “ happily” 
—we should have been inclined to say, on the writer's showing, 
are unhappily—agreed in holding that man has religious instincts, 
and a religion of some sort he must have to satisfy them. The 

uestion is where to find it. And the five negative conditions laid 
} sn by our reviewer as indispensable do not appear likely to 
lessen the difficulty of the search. They are briefly these; there 
must be no God, no personal immortality, no day of judg- 
ment (the true judgment is “the struggle for existence”), 
no ghostly or supernatural sanctions or motives, and no attempt 
to pierce the veil of the visible world; all beyond “ must 
represented as unknown and unknowable.” We quite admit that, 
under these conditions, “ it is vastly difficult to tell positively what 
the new religion is to be.” Indeed we should be tempted to make 
the “ irreverent ” criticism that the demand for a new religion comes 
very much to this, ‘ Given that there is no religion, to find it.” The 
only contribution offered by the writer himself towards a solution of 
his difficulty is comprised in the Huxleian dictum that worship must 
be “ chiefly of the silent sort,” and in a brief summary of the leading 
eccentricities of Comte’s religion of Humanity, which he appa- 
rently thinks capable of judicious adaptation. But will this answer 
the purpose? ‘The new religion is wanted, it must be remembered, 
to satisfy “an indestructible instinct of humanity.” But where 
did the instinct come from? By evolution, of course, like all the 
rest of our nature, and “ if a merely natural product, it should dis- 
appear,” in due course, like other superstitions; it must indeed 
“all be gone before the nineteen-hundredth century.” But for 
the present here it is, and it has to be satisfied somehow. 
“There is an urgent need for a new belief to come, and 
that speedily”; nay “this new religion must come,” only un- 
fortunately it does not come. Even the great thinkers them- 
selves feel the want of it. Hume used to go to Church 
sometimes in Scotland, Collins insisted on his servants going 
to Church “that they might not rob or murder him,” Voltaire 
“built a church to God ” at Ferney, Mr. Huxley wants the Bible in- 
troduced into Board Schools, and Professor Tyndall is indignant at 
being charged with hostility to religion, and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
leaves ample space for the “ Unknown and the Unknowable.” The 
heart, like nature, “abhors a vacuum”; it craves for something 
beyond a negation, and as long as the unknown is treated as 
“ unknowable,” the craving is hard to satisfy. 

We cannot say whether the “Evolutionist” is theorizing or 

describing in the following passage, but it 1s certainly true to nature, 
if not to literal fact :— 


My daughter when in London went to a Wesleyan meeting one part of 
the day, and to a Sunday lecture, by Huxley, on another part ; and, strange 
as it may soumd, she preferred the sincere shouting, the amens and groans 
of the Methodists to the worship of “the silent sort,” in which there 
seemed to be no heart or adoration—except in the organ. A bright young 
lady, after listening for six weeks to lectures on “ Humanity,” declared 
that she would rather worship the Virgin, who seemed to have a loving 
heart, and whom she identified with the statues of her in Italy. Some of 
my lady friends have told me that when crossed in love they would prefer 
a nunnery to an Owen phalanstery or a communist settlement at Oneida. 
But our greatest anxiety is about the young men, our sons, who, of course, 
have been brought up without a Bible, and without prayer, public or 
private, and whose reading is in physiology male and female, and in books 
we have not been able to keep from them ; and who go to theatres, which 
we freely allow, as they are schools of virtue, and see the sort of company 
in the gallery and the boxes, and go home with some of them simply to 
know more of them. We honestly tell them to be honest, and obliging, and 
chaste—always according to our ideas, which are surely liberal enough. 
But they puzzle us with questions which we have difficulty enough in 
answering satisfactorily to them in their present unsettled temper. 


The outlook for “the young men, our sons” does not certainly, on 
this showing, seem a very promising one. Why should they be 
virtuous, if “ the roses and raptures of vice” are more attractive to 
them? Virtue is not always, except in story books, its own 
reward, or at least not so obviously and immediately such, as to pre- 
sent a sufficient counterpoise to all adverse fascinations. Moreover 
if, as a modern French philosopher has put it, “ virtue and vice are 
natural products, just like sugar and vitriol,” what claim has virtue to 
any reward, or any preference at all? When the Evolutionist tells 
us that the young men appeal to the platonic attachments of Comte 
and J. S. Mill for ladies who were not their wives, as Mr. Brad- 
laugh and his female associate appeal to Mill’s authority for a 
book condemned in the law-courts, and complains that freethinkers 
can no longer boast that they are moral compared with the infidels 
of the days of Tom Paine, we really do not see how to help him 
out of his difficulty. He says that “these youths,” when they are 
told to be moral, reply that “morality, in the vulgar sense, has 
been undermined.” Clearly, on his own showing, it has been 
undermined. They add that “the sanction being gone, the 
law has gone with it,” and they are only logical in saying so. If 
their “ conscience ” is appealed to, Professor Bain has supplied them 
with a crushing rejoinder; if they are told of “the beauty of 
altruism ”—“so much more significant a phrase than love, which 
the Bible uses”—they do not seem to see it; and if finally they 
are reminded that it is for their own interest to do good, neither 
does that come home to them as self-evident. All this in fact, 
whether it is stated in irony or in sober earnestness, is but a repe- 


tition of the too familiar tale, confirmed over and over again by 
_ the experience of every age, that morality will not, in the mass 
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and in the long run—least of all among the young—hold its own 
without a religious basis. And therefore, as we are given to under- 
stand, all good “evolutionists” are “looking and longing for the 
new religion,” and are sanguine enough to believe that “ the long- 
ing will bring it ”:— 

Our vouths remember the grave counsels of their fathers ever appealing 
to heaven, and the prayers of their mothers committing them with uplifted 
hands to Ged. They cannot forget that they used themselves to pray, and 
found comfort under bereavement when they could thus unbosom ‘hem- 
selves, in the belief that there was an eye watching over them and a heart 
pitying them. They have a solemn memory of the parting with fathers 
and mothers and sisters, who assured those left behind that they were going 
to heaven, and wished those they loved to follow them—all of which they 
are now obliged to regard as a delusion. Some of us have to look back on 
these days with a sigh. 

But a religion without God, immortality, conscience, super- 
natural aims or hopes or fears, can hardly replace this discarded 
faith or fill the aching void it has left behind. The Evolutionist 
would appear to be either very sarcastic or very simple. We 
remember not many years reading an announcement in the 
Times that the Japanese Government decided, after careful 
consultation with the leaders of every sect, on the introduction of 
“a new religion,” to which everybody would be required to con- 
form. The new creed was described as “ pe Seto simple, and 
adapted to common sense, and likely to meet the approval 
of all classes.” To be sure, a high standard of morality 
has not hitherto been the distinguishing characteristic of 
the natives of Japan, but it might be worth our inquirer’s 
while to consult the Mikado as to the details of this new 
religion, which is pretty sure not to be encumbered with a “con- 
science ” and may very possibly also have risen above the “ anthro- 
pomorphism of a living and personal God.” If that does not 
answer his purpose, we have only one alternative suggestion to 
offer him, which we fear he is bound ex hypothest to repudiate as 
irrelevant and effete. Seeing that the wise men and the fools, 
who according to Walpole make up the whole community, are 

eed that religion is an imperative necessity, but the wise men 
are entirely at sea as to where they are to find a new religion, and 
even as to why they have rejected the old, might it not be worth 
a thought whether the initial assumption that all the old religions, 
including Christianity, are superseded is really so obvious a truism 
as to be “settled beyond the need and the propriety of reconsidera- 
tion”? The same axiom has been quite as boldly proclaimed by 
“ our advanced thinkers ” in former ages also, but Christianity is 
living in spite of them. And there are thinkers of very respectable 
intelligence in our own day to whom it is not quite so clear as to 
the ‘ Evolutionist,” that Voltaire, or Rousseau, or Sainte-Beuve, or 
Schopenhauer, or even Messrs. Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Herbert Spencer have spoken the last word on the subject now. 


THE ANNUAL FLIGHT FROM LONDON. 


— time of the year has now arrived when an Englishman is 
usually smitten with a great abhorrence for the capital of his 
native land. At this season a very large number of the inhabi- 
tants of London appear fervently to believe that it is their duty 
to quit their homes at all hazards and to go abroad, and they 
undergo no small amount of discomfort and weariness in order to 
do that which they think to be right. This craving for gettin 
away in order to enjoy the problematical pleasures of Continen 
travel is not, it is true, confined to those who dwell for the 
greater part of the year in London. People who live in the 
country are often atlected,as August draws near, by a similar 
desire to leave their houses, but it is certainly stronger with 
Londoners than with any others. Why so large a number of 
piacid men and women find it impossible to stop in the city to 
which they belong during what is, in some respects, the pleasantest 
season of the year, is hard to say. It seems to be generally as- 
sumed that the metropolis is quite unbearable in the last of the 
summer and the first of the autumn months, but this is simple 
superstition. Strangers who have no prejudices on the subject 
find the capital of Great Britain by no means disagreeable 
during this time. It is amusing to see how astonished an 
English traveller, getting into conversation with Americans 
whom he meets abroad, sometimes is when he hears one of 
them remark that he f:und the climate of London much better 
than he expected, ii fact, very pleasant, and to observe how 
the astonishment approaches stupefaction when the American 
says that he was in London in August or September. It has 
always been an article of faith with the Englishman that any one 
who lives in London ought to “get away” as early as he can in 
the first of these two months, and not to return until the end of the 
second. How a man from the other side of the Atlantic, perfectly 
certain to pay no insincere compliments, can talk of the climate of 
the British capital as pleasant at a time when a large number of 
its inhabitants abandon it as though it was full of malaria, much 
bewilders the English tourist, who, however, is probably not the 
least shaken in his belief by the evidence he thus receives that 
London does not strike foreign visitors as absolutely unfit for 
human beings to dwell in during the end of summer and the begin- 
ning of autumn. He most likely holds firmly to the common 
tenets on this subject, which are certainly clear and precise. 
According to them, people who respect themselves will, with 
‘he exception of a briet absence at Easter, remain in London 


during April, May, June, and the first half of July, but 
will leave, and will very likely go abroad in the latter part of 
July or at the beginning of August. The facts that August 
and September are not good months for travelling, and that 
they are often, so far as climate goes, the pleasantest of the 
year in London, are regarded as utterly tage pan when 
weighed against the imperative duty of leaving the metropolis 
some six weeks after the summer solstice. It is exceedingly 
difficult to understand why it should be so generally held that 
there is absolute need for departure at this time. Those who have 
grouse-shooting for August and partridge-shooting for the next 
month naturally wish to leave London before the 12th, and are 
not very likely to come back at the beginning of September. 
Members of Parliament, whose homes are, generally speaking, not 
in London, are naturally glad to go when the prorogation, some- 
times so long deferred, releases them from hard work; but, after 
all, there are a considerable number of people—it may even be said, 
without being over-bold, a very large number—who do not hap 

to sit in Parliament, and who are not fortunate enough either 
to rent moors or to possess estates. Why do all these think it 
clearly incumbent on them to rush away when August comes 
round? That it is considered all-important to go, if possible, 
is made very obvious by the laments of the few who have 
to remain. The man who cannot “ get away” speaks of the 
terrible fact in tones which could scarcely be more tragic if he 
were condemned to pass the hot months at St. Thomas's or Sierra 
Leone. The woman who is obliged to spend the dead season in 
London thinks herself entitled to even more sympathy and com- 
miseration than women usually consider their due—which is saying 
a great deal. Any one who has been at Rome late in the spring, 
when there isa real and very cogent reason for quitting the city, may 
have observed that the necessity for going away scarcely seems 
as terribly urgent to the inhabitants, as the necessity for abandone 
ing the healthiest capital in the world does to Londoners. Why 
is it essential to the peace of mind of so many excellent people that 
they should go out of town at a time when the country is not at 
its best, and when travel is far less agreeable than at other seasons ? 

Most men, if asked to givea reason for the universal flight, would 
probably feel some of the difficulty which is occasionally ex- 
perienced in accounting for a rule always accepted as absolute ; but 
still, no doubt, reasons can be found, though it is curious how 
little they account for the practice from which but very few dare 
depart. It may obviously be said, for instance, that. people 
cannot stay in London all the year round, that a holiday 
is a necessity for every one, and that it can be better enjoyed in 
August and September than at any other time. It is perfectly 
true that those who do not take an annual holiday act very un- 
wisely, but it is not at all true that August and September ure the 
best months for taking it. The country is by no means so de- 
lightful as in the spring or early summer; places at the sea- 
side are crowded to an extent which makes them almost unbear- 
able, and travel in those parts of the Continent which are most 
frequented is, as will be shortly shown, not nearly so pleasant as 
at other times. Even, however, if it is not maintained that 
August and September are the best of all months in the year for 
a holiday, it may be said that people ought to leave London at 
the end of July in order to avoid the heat. This vague statement 
is trequently made, and certainly such weather as that which has 
lately prevailed would seem to give some colour to it; but the 
temperature this year has been quite exceptional, and it seems not 
improbable that the very warm days are over. In ordinary 
seasons it can hardly the heat which drives so many 
people out of town, inasmuch as a large proportion of 
them immediately betake themselves to climates considerabl 
hotter than that of the county of Middlesex, Those who d 
in cities where the autumn heat is really trying do not usually, 
when going away to escape it, strike South. It can hardly be the 
strength of the sun which causes Londoners to take considerable 
trouble to reach places where the sun is much stronger than it 
ever is in London, and a desire to avoid hot weather cannot be 
seriously given as a reason for going by many of those who leave 
town. Another reason for departure, which is often alleged, is 
that quiet is longed for after the high pressure of the London 
season, and this is perhaps said in all sincerity by people who 
forthwith proceed to show their profound desire for quiet by seek- 
ing it in crowded railway carriages, on Rhine steamers thron 
with passengers,and in hotels filled to the attics. If some of 
those who live in the capital really want repose when the exertions 
of the London season are over, how can they obtain it better than 
by stopping at home? 

As has already been said, the necessity for a holiday and a 
change is a real one; and though, in former days, citizens used to 
pass the whole year in town without inconvenience apparently, they 
doubtless shortened their lives by the practice; but what is 
ing hard to understand is how people who can only go away for 
a limited time, and who are not blessed or burdened by the posses- 
sion of country houses, should hold it to be clearly, and, above all 
things, their duty to absent themselves during August and Sep- 
tember. We have said that these are not the best months for travel- 
ling, and itis not difficult to show that thisis true with regard to 
travel in those partsof the Continent which Englishmen seem to like 
the best. Switzerland, for instance, is much sought in August, and 
most tourists probably think that they could not choose a better 
time for going to the Alps. This, however, is an entire mistake. 
The mountain country is much more pleasant in the latter part of 
June and in the first three weeks of July than in August. The 
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, as @ Tule, is much finer, and the evenings are longer 
and more beautiful. Not infrequently there is a complete break 
up of the weather during August, and it does not become 
settled again until September approaches. In September there 
is often no want of fright skies; but the days are becoming 
somewhat short for mountain travelling. So far as nature 
has to do with man’s enjoyment, then, the earlier period is by 
far better than the later one, and there can be no doubt that it is 
also made the pleasanter of the two for the traveller by the arti- 
ficial arrangements of civilization. In June and July the inns are 
not very full, and tourists may obtain lodging and food without 
sacrificing all self-respect in the presence of a contemptuous land- 
lord. In August the throngs arrive; every place becomes over- 
crowded, and often at the end of a day’s journey it is a 
matter of serious difficulty to get rooms or dinner. The landlords 
receive travellers as if they were conferring a great favour on them 
by taking them into their hotels, which are noisy and uncom- 
fortable as only overfilled hetels can be. No one who has known 
what the pleasures of Alpine travel are before the arrival of the 
great host of tourists is likely to look upon August and September 
as the best months for visiting Switzerland or Savoy. 

That during the same time a great part of Italy is practically 
closed to the majority of travellers need hardly be said. Some 
few eccentric wanderers may indeed derive rare pleasure from a 
journey to the south of the Peninsula at this time. Naples under 
a summer sun is the true Naples, very different from the same city 
with its vitality half suspended by the cold and rain of winter, 
and the full beauty of Sorrento, Amalfi, Capri, and Ischia can 
only be realized in the bright season of the year; but, neverthe- 
less, there are only very few travellers who are likely to derive 
much enjoyment from visiting South Italy in August or Sep- 
tember. There can be no sight-seeing—and sight-seeing is very 
dear to most tourists—and those who journey south at this seasun 
must be able to bear great heat, and must be content to spend 
most of the day indoors, going out only in the early morning 
and in the evening. They must, moreover, be willing to 
run considerable risk of fever. South Italy, therefore, cannot 
be. considered open to tourists until October; the same is 
the case with tral Italy, for similar reasons. A con- 
siderable number of people visit the northern part of the 
country in the late summer and early autumn ; but, though some- 
thing cooler than the southern region, it is still so hot as seriously 
to interfere with the comfort of most Englishmen, and is infinitely 
more pleasant in April and May, or in May and the beginning of 
June, than it ever is in August and September. South Germany 
too, though much frequented by English wanderers during these 
two months, will please- those much better who seek it in the 
spring. North Germany, it may be admitted, is as agreeable in the 
autumn as it can be any time; and that season is perhaps as 
good as any other for visiting Belgium or the northern provinces 
of France. Those parts of the south of France which have great 
attractions for travellers are, as need hardly be said, best seen in 
the spring, and are indeed far more beautiful at that time than 
they are after the vegetation has been deadened by the summer 


sun, 

Why, then, seeing that August and September are by no means the 
best months for visiting those parts of the Continent which are 
most attractive, do what may be called the travelling classes rush 
away from London and cross the Channel in such vast numbers 
when August comes? Why does London become so odious and 
why does foreign travel seem so irresistibly tempting ? It is true 
that people are sometimes heard regretting that they cannot ‘get 
away ” in the spring ; but it will generally be found that those who 
speak thus take it for granted that they must be absent from London 
in August and September, and are merely lamenting because they 
cannot have a trip in the spring too. It would seem to them an 
act of lunacy to travel during April and May and, for the sake of 
doing this, to sacrifice the autumn holiday. It may be urged that 
most men have work of some kind which prevents them from 
going away at any time except in the autumn. This may be true 
of barristers ; but with most of those who have business to attend 
to, the fact probably is that they carefully arrange their affairs so 
that they may be able to be absent at a time when a rule not to be 
transgressed says that all must leave London. It seems impossible 
to discover why this rule should be acquiesced in by every one. 
All obey it, and there are few who would not be astonished if they 
were asked why they obey it; yet to what causes is it due? Can 
more be said for the tice of flitting at this time than that it 
has become er sore ggren that therefore no one cares to break 
through it? Perhaps, in spite of what the learned of our day teach 


us, the most binding customs are those for which no reasons appear 
to exist. 


“FRENCH ACTING. 
SIXTY years ago the ordinary Engli scarcely 
king rfect 


of looking abroad for examples of individual power or pe 
models of style. His unsatisfied thoughts then turned for consola- 
tion rather to the glories of the past, and if Kean’s impetuous genius 
proved too familiar or realistic there was always a refuge in the 
recollection of Mrs. Siddons’s more classic manner. And even 


Mrs. Siddons was not always accepted without unfavourable com- 
parison with 


her predecessors, When Walpole went to see her in 


Isabella he declared she was by no means the greatest actress he 
had known. Both her voice and her actions lacked variety. ‘“‘ Her 
arms when not in motion,” he adds, “are not genteel,” and he 
finishes by the remark that, perhaps he might have been more 
enthusiastic if he had not remembered the superior genius of Mrs. 
Porter. And no doubt Mrs, Porter in her time had been received 
with the like qualified praise. But when we come to consider the 
nature of the actor’s art such constant reference to the splendours of 
the past is easily explained. Students of the stage have been accus- 
tomed to regret that a player’s achievements do not survive him, 
but in reality this fact often tends to magnify his fame. The work 
of the poet and the painter remains to correct as well as to 
support the fervour of contemporary praise, while the player 
leaves only a tradition, which by lapse of time grows into 
an image of ideal excellence. We hear little or nothing 
of the bad actors of the past or of the faults of those who have 
become famous. It is not to be supposed therefore that the 
enthusiastic worship of these departed great ones can ever be of 
practical service to the artists of a present generation. The actor 
of our time may possibly be discouraged by a comparison of his 
imperfect efforts with the faultless performances of a Kean or a 
Macready; but he can never hope to benefit by their example. It 
is very different, however, when the critic can point to an existing 
school of acting and to living masters of the craft. The compari- 
son is then no longer unprofitable, and, if it rests upon any solid 
foundation, we may be sure that the more intelligent among the 
body to whom it is addressed will not be slow to take advantage 
of the opportunity of improvement. The progress of the English 
stage during the last ten or fifteen years offers indeed very 
sufficient illustration of what may be effected by this kind 
of criticism. For some time past the superior refinement 
and cultivation of the French theatre have been con- 
stantly insisted upon by the most influential English critics and 
actors, and the public have been taught to observe the extra- 
ordinary amount of care and study which the French player 
bestows upon his art. We may admit that this praise of our 
neighbours has been occasionally exaggerated, and that under its 
influence the English playgoer has been now and then uaded 
to accept with reverence some specimens of French acting which 
were scarcely more than respectable. When our self-complacent 
temper has been once fairly disturbed we are rather apt, especially 
in matters of art, to suffer from fits of inordinate modesty, and it 
may perhaps become necessary to demonstrate after a logical 
fashion that there are bad actors even in France. But in the 
meantime much practical good has ae resulted from our 
liberal appreciation of the French theatre. It has been the means 
of encouraging among our own actors the cultivation of a more 
natural style, and, what is of still greater importance, it has be- 
gotten more serious effort in the preparation of plays for the stage, 
and a more exacting taste in the general body of playgoers. These 
are enduring advantages that are capable of general application. 
They have no reference to any passing fashions of dramatic art, and 
they will be found equally serviceable when the present rage for 
the immediate appropriation of every Parisian novelty has passed. 
Weare reminded of these more substantial virtues of the French 
stage by the appearance of an interesting series of essays on the 
principal French actors of our time. (Zhe Modern French 
Theatre. By Walter Herries Pollock. Paris: Fotheringham. 
London: Hachette & Co.) Their author is by no means 
an undiscriminating admirer of all that he has chosen to 
discuss. He knows his subject too well to be in any danger of 
falling into unqualified praise even when he is dealing with the 
leading performers at the Francais. But, although he writes 
always with the temper of a critic, his analysis is conducted in a 
spirit of liberal appreciation for the higher attributes of French act- 
ing. In the case of such accomplished artists as M. Got, M. Coque- 
lin, M. Delaunay, and Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, it would be strange 
indeed if there should be found much occasion for censure ; and yet 
even here Mr. Pollock has very carefully marked the little defects 
of taste or tricks of manner which take from the full perfection of 
the players’ powers. Wecould have wished that the writer had de- 
bar Lew § at greater length the essay upon the general characteristics 
of the modern French theatre, which precedes the sketches of 
individual style. This is somewhat too slight and brief for the 
subject ‘of which it treats, and is almost entirely taken u 
with remarks upon the dramatic authors of the day. It 
would have been more instructive, we think, as an intro- 
duction to what follows, if it had contained something by 
way of general criticism upon the capabilities and particular 
limitations of the French school of acting. For it cannot be 
questioned that such limitations exist, and are very§ clearly 
marked in the performance even of the most gifted and versatile 
representatives of the art. Speaking broadly, the modern style of 
France may be said to have its root in comedy, and to be specially 
adapted for the display of that order of humour or ion which 
accepts the conditions of a highly organized social life. The 
iar excellence of the French actor lies in the extraordinary in- 
tensity of feeling that he contrives to express without violating any 
of those lighter truths that belong to the representation of manners. 
A performance of a modern play at the Frangais achieves a 
triumph of almost perfect illusion. If the scene is laid in a draw- 
ing-room of to-day, it is difficult to resist the belief that we are not 
really admitted as witnesses of an episode of actual life, so complete 
is the obedience to all the most minute realities of conduct which 


' the laws of a well-bred society impose. And yet, with this ex- 
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traordinary attention to outward details, the actor never loses his 
hold of the individual character that underlies them, or of the 

rticular passion by which his action in the drama is controlled. 
But the very qualities that lend themselves to such a 
perfect result seem to imply, in most instances at least, 
a corresponding defect in another direction. We doubt, indeed, 
whether Mr. Pollock would be inclined to claim for French 
ragedy the same unapproachable excellence that belongs to the 
comedy of the school. It is not that we find by comparison any 
failure of intellectual power or any inability to conceive the more 
absorbing passion of tragic art, but that the means at the service 
of the actor do not so readily adapt themselves to the broader and 
more elementary conditions of the life to be represented. All the 
changes of physical gesture—that unobtrusive, but very significant, 
index of an actor’s art—are apt to bear too strong an impress 
of natural character and of modern usage, and to lack that 
simplicity and perfect directness required for the display of ideal 
character. It is possible that these defects are more noticeable to 
a foreigner than they would be to a native of the country, who is 
“to the manner born.” But this admission scarcely touches the 
essence of our criticism, for we find that the — of an actress 
like Mme. Ristori is not open to this reproach. Her gesture and 
bearing in tragedy override every element of national distinction, 
and make us forget everything but the passion she is charged to 
express. We have said, moreover, that even on the French stage 
there are individual exceptions to the rule, and foremost among 
them is certainly to be ranked Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt. Mr. Pol- 
lock has very fully recognized the extraordinary powers of this 
highly-gifted actress, and he has taken care to dwell with parti- 
cular appreciation upon her success in tragedy. The passage in 
which e describes her performance of the part of Phédre is a most 
eloquent and discriminating piece of criticism :-— 

From the moment when she came on to the stage, drooping and trembling 

as if scorched with the passion blazing within her, to the conclusion of the 
tragedy the spectator’s thoughts were rivetted on the Queen. It was dilli- 
cult to give any heed to the other characters, well as they were acted. She 
reminded one of Beckford’s terrible description in Vathek of the dead in the 
Hall of Eblis, each of whom carried with him a flaming heart. But they 
walked in gloomy silence, and her tortures drove her to uncontrollable 
speech. She looked, walked, and spoke as if she were consumed and yet 
sustained by her madness, as if she drew her life from that which was de- 
stroying her. Her passion was so intense that it seemed to wither whatever 
came in its way ; her grief so desperate, that horror was lost in pity. 
This is not extravagant praise of an actress whom Mr. Pollock 
rightly credits with the possession of genius, nor does the beauty 
of this particular performance stand by any means alone among her 
impersonations. ie performance of Doiia Sol in Hernani may in 
a certain sense. be reckoned even more remarkable, seeing that she 
has to wait almost unoccupied through four acts of the drama and 
only wins her triumph at its close. 

The essay on M. Delaunay is particularly interesting as showing 
the severe training to which a French actor willingly submits 
himself, and as illustrating the magnificent results which study may 
achieve. M. Delaunay began his career with certain disadvantages 
which have only been conquered by steady persistence and unceasing 
labour. As Mr. Pollock observes, his voice is now justly reckoned 
one of the greatest of his gifts, and yet it was his voice which at 
first most seriously imperilled his success upon the stage. The 
critics at that time were wont to observe that but for his voice he 
might do great things. Again, it would seem that in these 
earlier years he was constantly in danger of imitating the 
style of other actors, and of M. Got in particular; but 
by diligent study he was enabled to get rid of both these 
serious defects, and certainly no one would now think of suggest- 
ing in him any lack of originality. Thesketch of M. Mounet-Sully 
is perhaps the one of the entire series that is most open to criticism. 
Mr. Pollock takes what seems to us an exaggerated estimate of 
this actor's abilities. He is not insensible to his grave defects of 
style; indeed, he insists upon them in no sparing spirit; but he 
strikes a balance in M. Mounet-Sully’s favour which leaves him 
more than we think he deserves. It is possible, however, that the 
actor may be at his best in parts in which we have not been fortu- 
nate enough to see him. Certainly, at his worst, he can be very 
bad indeed. The great natural advantages of face and figure 
and voice that he possesses seem, in some parts, to give an added 
prominence to the incurable vices of his style. He can never for 
a moment forget what he owes to nature, and can rarely remember 
what is due to his art. Occasionally his acting will even suggest 
a feeling of wonder that a school of such exacting taste as the 
Francais should tolerate the extravagances in which this actor 
chooses to indulge. But we must suppose that competent repre- 
sentatives of the heroes of romantic tragedy are see to find, 
and that there is always a hope that M. Mounet-Sully’s extra- 
vagances will be cured by time. There are instances even 
in the company of the Francais where vast improvement 
of this kind has been effected. Mr. Pollock comments, not with- 
out reason, upon the exaggeration of character into which M. 
Coquelin is sometimes betrayed. But each new part that M. 
Coquelin attempts proves that he is advancing in power of self- 
control. His playing of the Duc de Septmonts in L’Etrangére was 
a consistent and evenly-balanced performance, and the ease with 
which he passes from the lightest comedy to serious drama marks 
him out as being one of the most versatile actors on the French 
stage. 

We must not part company from Mr. Pollock's interesting 
volume without a word of commendation for the excellent 
remarks upon french criticism which he takes occasion to make in 


his essay on Mme. Favart. No one can fail to be struck with 
the fickle loyalty of French praise in the drama no less than in the 
other arts. An artist has to appeal in France to the most enthu- 
siastic, and at the same time the most pitiless, public, who will 
one day see nothing but his merits, and the next perhaps nothing 
but his faults. 


PR#-ALPINE SWITZERLAND. 


A= was called in these pages a week or two ago to the 
work done of late years by the Alpine Journal in recording and 
extending mountaineering knowledge. It is curious to look back 
upon the state of public information on such topics a century 
and a half ago, as a little book which now lies before us gives the 
opportunity of doing. It is an anonymous work of something 
under two hundred and fifty pages, entitled dn Account of Swit- 
zerland— Written in the Year 1714, and bears the same date of 
publication. The ten chapters it contains are mostly taken up with 
political information, obviously collected with considerable dili- 
gence, and apparently accurate; the author states that it was 
derived from personal observation during a residence of above eight 
years in an employment (one is inclined to guess, from various in- 
ternal evidences, that it was diplomatic) which obliged him to be 
inquisitive. In this respect the book might convey a serious lesson 
to younger generations. For the remark of our anonymous author 
is still substantially true, that “among all the modern frames of 
government, there is none to be found in the World like that of 
Switzerland, as it now subsists under the name of the Helvetic 
Body.” Yet the vast majority of the nominally educated people 
who make some part of Switzerland their holiday resort are still 
content to remain in utter ignorance that an all but unique experi- 
ment in politics, or rather a great variety of such experiments, is 
being successfully carried on under their eyes. But again, our 
judicious author’s reflections—this time they form the opening 
sentence of his preface—are nearly as applicable to our time as to 
his :—“ I have often wonder'd,” he says, “‘ that a Country situated 
almost in the Middle of Europe, as Switzerland is, should be so 
little known, that not only the generality of People have 
scarce any Idea of it, but that even some men bred up 
to Foreign Affairs, hardly know the Names of the several 
Cantons, or of what Religion they are.” But he suggests 
a cause for this general ignorance which can now scarcely be 
maintained, “the Want of good Writers, who were thoroughl 
acquainted with the History and Governments of this People.” 
Still less fitted to the present time is his remark on those historians 
who have “ written on this subject in the German Language,” that 
“ besides that they are liable to the same Objections as the former, 
their Works are in a Tongue which is not generally understood, and 
therefore cannot be of general Use.” 

Let us turn first, however, to the chapter, “Of the Situation of 
Switzerland,” which deals with the physical features of the 
country. One is rather startled by the assertion that most of the 
mountains “ afford good Pasture all the Summer, even to the Tops 
of them, for vast Multitudes of Cattle”; but it is quite possible 
that it may be literally true, at least if the author is allowed a 
sufficient latitude as to the hills which may be included in the de- 
scription of mountains. Very probably he would have spoken of 
Grindelwald or Pontresina as situated on the top of a mountain, 
and to a certain extent he would have been borne out by local 
usage. A page or two further on he a to more definite 
studies in physical geography. “It is believed that this Country 
is much the highest of any Part of Europe, and two Reasons are 
chiefly alleged to justifie that Opinion. First, The Sharpness of 
the Air, and secondly, The many Rivers that have their Source in 
it.” As to the first, it is left an open question whether the ad- 
mitted qualities of the air “may not proceed from the Hoards of 
Snow and Ice, which lye always in Caverns of the Mountains out 
of the reach of the Sun, more than from the natural Height of the 
Country.” The other topic is introduced in language of singular 
modesty. “The second Reason drawn from the Number of Rivers 
that spring from these Mountains, is grounded upon an Hypothesis, 
that every River takes its Source in higher Ground than that 
through which it afterwards flows.” We do not remember to have 
met before with any example of literary diffidence extending to the 
law of gravitation. The gentle reader, or learned reader, or courteous 
reader of the last century must have been a strangely exacting 
person if he expected the writer not to assert outright, but to 
submit it as a hypothesis to his superior judgment, that rivers 
usually run down hill. But the facts are given with a certain 
confidence :—“ It cannot be deny’d, that many large Rivers take 
their Rise in these Mountains. . . These are the most con- 
siderable Rivers of Europe, that take their Rise in Switzerland; 
besides which there are a vast Number of less note; insomuch that 
there is scarce a Valley, that has not a Rivulet running through it. 
This extraordinary Number of Rivers in Proportion to what we 
find in other Countries of the same extent, is brought as a con- 
vincing Argument of the natural Height of the Country ”—on the 
daring hypothesis aforesaid. We seem to be removed, not only by 
measurable years, but by geological epochs, from the light of the 
Federal survey in which we now live, to say nothing of the yet 
more elaborate mapping of special districts by the Swiss Alpine 
Club and some of our own explorers. 

From mountains our author proceeds to lakes. He remembers 
to have counted near thirty, “ whereof some are so considerable as 
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to deserve the Name of Seas, as they are called in German.” They 
are stated to “ abound in Fish, especially Trouts of so prodigious 
a Size, that it is no extraordinary thing to take one of sixty Pound 
Weight.” The generation of prodigious trout must have been long 
since exterminated by the invasion of tourists. If any should yet 
linger in unfrequented corners, mountaineers would be glad of a 
diversion which might, for a season or two, relieve a little of the 
pressure at such sleeping-quarters as the Faulberg. But the most 
curious assertion is yet to come, in a paragraph which we can only 
reproduce, without pretending to offer any explanation of it:— 
“ Besides these Lakes that are in the Plains and Vallies, there is 
scarce a Mountain, that has not one on the Top of it well stored 
with Fish, by the Sale of which they make the Inhabitants some 
amends for the Loss of the Ground they overflow.” A strange 
picture, indeed, if we attempt to apply it in the concrete. Imagine, 
for example, a party returning to the Riffel to hold high feast on 
the trout they have brought down from the rich preserves of the 
Dufourspitze. We have given above a hint that may be taken by 
the sceptical, or those who for other reasons may be unwilling to 
exercise their imagination in representing the feats of the heroic 
ages; but we do not choose to repeat it. 

It is unfortunately true that the Alps have really no heroic age, 
if by an heroic age is meant one in which the strength and skill 
of champions excelled twelve or twentyfold the utmost that can 
be performed by the present puny race of mortals. Not only our 
modern climbers boast that they are far more valiant than their 
fathers, but there is no possible doubt that it is the fact. The 
early explorers were haunted by divers terrors which are now 
known to be visionary. At heights which are now esteemed quite 
compatible with bodily comfort they endured great sufferings, as 
they no doubt verily believed, from the excessive rarefaction of the 
air—a fact which is of some importance on the general question, 
not yet settled, of mountain sickness, and the absolute limit of ac- 
eessible height to a man relying on his own lungs and limbs, 
Moreover, they thought themselves in danger of being stifled by 
the hot and close air of the snow-fields, or valleys of snow, 
as they called them. The heat and glare of a long snow- 
field are certainly capable of being oppressive, but nobody has 
been stifled by them within historical times. Even when we come 
out of the twilight of early notices to the scientific period of Alpine 
discovery, say within the last twenty-five years, we still have the 
curious fact that the first ascent of a new peak or passage of a 
new route is almost always the hardest, and that expeditions have 
repeatedly been accomplished that were pronounced impossible on 
a tirst inspection by very competent judges. The most frequent 
case of this kind, perhaps, is that where a pass has for some time 
been supposed to bepracticable only oneway. The Jungfrau Joch, for 
example, was first supposed to be barely possible at all,and then to be 
possible only from the Wengern Alp; but of late years it has been 
several times taken the reverse way ; and it seems to be admitted that, 
with an early start, there is no imprudence in it. Again, the dis- 
covery of unexpected new lines of attack, even on such well-known 
mountains as Mont Blanc, shows that skill and enterprise are not 
only maintained, but increase as Alpine work becomes more fami- 
liar. There is, no doubt, a spurious kind of enterprise also, as the 
best things are ever liable to corrupt following. A certain number 
of persons, unfit for mountaineering and ignorant of its conditions, 
salute serious ascents as they would undertake a railway 
journey, fancying that it is only a matter of taking your ticket in 
the form of engaging sufficient guides and porters. Such persons 
not only take risk on themselves, but inflict wholly unjustifiable 
risks and burdens on their guides, Then there is the rashness, 
more pardonable, but still reprehensible, of real and enthusiastic 
climbers, who overcome stubborn difficulties at the cost of running 
into dangers, such as those of avalanches and falling stones, which 
no known precaution will avert. The heroes of Alpine exploration 
have always been on the side of prudence in these matters. By 
heroes we do not mean persons belonging to the heroic age; for, 
as we have said, no such age has, in fact, existed in Alpine more 
than in any other history, and Alpine history is altogether too 
modern to allow of its having been invented ; but the name of hero 
may be justly given to the pioneer who, working with scanty 
knowledge and imperfect instruments, leaves his art or science on 
a footing of distinct and progressive efficiency. 

We have strayed from our anonymous author on Switzerland, 
and will go back to him for a word in season to mountaineers and 
others. A little less exclusive devotion to scenery, and a little 
more of the old-fashioned travellers’ curiosity about men, manners, 
and institutions, would be nothing amiss nowadays. And such 
curiosity is not difficult to exercise with protit. If English 
travellers assume that a Swiss guide knows and cares about 
nothing but climbing, they make a great mistake. The present 
writer is unacquainted with the details of public instruction in 
Switzerland ; but it is certain that it has the effect of producing 
active and intelligent citizens. We have known an Oberland 
guide take a deal of interest not only in political matters 
which came home to him and in which he had a voice, such as the 
revision of the Federal Constitution, but in the Alabama arbitra- 
tion ; and we think we may say with safety that he knew as much 
about it asa good many Englishmen. The widely different civil 
constitutions and laws of the various Cantons offer subjects which 
are of especial interest in the light of recent historical — 
Just now, when military affairs are prominent in the world, the 
Swiss military system may fairly excite special attention. The 
merits of the system itself must be judged by experts ; but the 


traveller who remembers that every Swiss citizen is a soldier will 
easily find matter for not unfruitful conversation, and satisfy hime 
self that the standard of intelligence in the component units is a 
pretty high one. We are assuming, to be sure, that in the German- | 
speaking Cantons the traveller will be able to exchange ideas with 
his guide or driver or other native companion in that “ tongue 
which is not generally understood ”; but we trust we are right in 
believing that the assumption becomes a less extravagant one from 
year to year. The pre-Alpine Switzerland of our forefathers has 
passed away, but there still exists a preeter-Alpine Switzerland, if 
we may so call it, which is as worthy of attention as ever; in 
some respects indeed more so than it ever was before. 


PROSPECTS OF THE GROUSE SEASON. 


—— prospects, especially on the Northern moors and 
forests, become every year of more general interest and im- 
portance. There may be seasons like the present when an ex- 
ceptional number of shootings remain unlet, from exceptional 
causes, even in the beginning of August. But, as a rule, the 
demand goes on increasing, while the rents are rising in proportion, 
to the satisfaction of the fortunate Highland landowners. After all, 
if a man has the means, there is no such medicine as Highland 
sport for the brains and nerves that are habitually overtaxed 
in the scurry of modern life and money-making ; while of course 
a vigorous young man in all the freshness of his spirits, takes more 
kindly to grouse-shooting than anything else, with the solitary ex- 
ception of deer-stalking. Sportsmen who, having been brought up 
in the north, live all the year round on their properties in the 
Highlands, are become comparatively rare. To them, we 
fancy, the 12th of August brings sporting excitement in its 
mildest shape. They enjoy the shooting, partly for itself, 
chiefly perhaps for the sake of old associations; but it can 
searcely fillip the blood or the pulses that are being perpetu- 
ally braced by the mountain air. Most of the guns, however, that 
take to the hills on the 12th have come straight from the south, 
and hurried northwards at the last moment. They are either 
native-born Scots, with comfortable rent-rolls, who have been in- 
dulging in a course of the London season, or they are Southrons 
who have been legislating at Westminster till unholy hours in the 
face of obstructives, or they are wealthy men who make their 
money in business, and have been indefatigable in their attendance 
at offices in the City. Fashion, business engagements, or the force 
of habit have held them fast in the bonds they have been longing 
to break. They must have given themselves leave at any reasone 
able sacrifice of profits, or of credit with their constituents and the 
whips of their party, had it not been for the fixed goal in full 
view. When plunging into the gloomy purlieus of Lothbury or 
Mincing Lane, or nodding in the Lower House in dismal 
expectation of possible divisions, they would always count 
the days like schoolboys looking forward to the holidays. 
The more they had had to suffer in the meantime, the 
more heartily would they enjoy what awaited them. That is to 
say, if everything went tolerably well, for all, or nearly all, 
depends on the breeding season. Among the mixed correspond- 
ence that the tenants of moors have to run over of a morning, few 
letters excite a more lively interest than the indifferently spelled 
bulletins from the Highland keeper, The keeper seldom expresses 
himself too hopefully; and there may come ominous warnings 
that the winter is encroaching on the spring. The snow has never 
stopped falling ; the nooks in the glens are filled with the drift ; and 
the birds who have paired, and are eager to settle, are compelled 
to defer their family arrangements. Or, what is even worse, after 
a treacherous spell of genial weather, the winter comes back again 
with redoubled severity. There are ugly reports of devoted 
mothers frozen to death upon nests full of addled aggs; or, if the 
March winds and frosts have been unusually bitter, there is a 
— blighting of the spring shoots and the heather-buds. You 
ear that the disease has broken out, and learn, in a succession of 
communications, that it is spreading rapidly. ‘ Veteran sports- 
men” write letters to the papers, strongly inculcating the 
wisdom of a jubilee; and whether you personally grant the 
jubilee or not becomes in a great measure immaterial. If 
you persist in going north, and in trying to get some value 
for your money, you are continually regretting that you had 
not stayed away. Nothing can be more depressing than the days 
that ought to have been so delightful. ‘'hey are made all the 
more dismal by melancholy memories of magnificent sport in hap- 
pier circumstances. The scenery may be smiling in the most be- 
witching weather, yet there seems to be a scent of death on the 
hills and a taint of mortality in the air. Live birds are scarce; a 
healthy young brood is a phenomenon; while you are perpetually 
stumbling upon skeletons or corpses in the last stage of attenuation. 
The larder is miserably supplied, though that is a secondary consi- 
deration, and you have to fall back on a monotonous diet of mutton 
in place of the grouse-soup, rd¢is, and salmis on which you had 
been fondly counting. Yvuur friends are slow to believe in the 
plague-stricken barrenness of the hills, and sulk because there are 
no boxes of game to send them; and, after a short sojourn, you 
come south again with bitterness in your soul, having bought 
ts and disappointments at a fancy price. 

Happily this cheerless _— of depressing possibilities will not 

apply tothe present year. The accountsare excellent fromall quarters, 
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though some districts may promise better than others. Last season in 
the opening days the weather was wild as well as the birds, so that 
the coveys were packing befure the end of the month, and an ample 
stock was left for breeding. The winter, on the whole, was mild, 
and the spring unusually open. Now there are apparently plenty 
of coveys, and the young birds are numerous beyond the average. 
If anything, indeed, the birds are said to be too well grown, and 
the worst the sportsman will have to expect will be finding them 
over-strong on the wing; so that, should there happen to be 
broken weather during the first week or two, he may have but in- 
different shooting after all. That, however, is no great ground of 
complaint; and it is only one of the fair chances in a lottery, 
where sometimes the sportsmen have a turn of fortune and some 
times the birds. At the same time the chance of such a coniye- 
temps might be easily guarded against by a slight modification in 
the game laws. We have repeatedly suggested that, both with 
grouse and partridges, we should do a very sensible thing were we 
to borrow a leaf from the French statute-book, and adopt the 
principle of a movable opening day. In France it is the Prefect 
who fixes the beginning of the chasse in each separate Department, 
regulating it according to the condition of the birds. It would be 
well if the sheriffs or the Boards of county magistrates in Scotland 
were charged with a similar duty. For the broods on the 
southern moors may be well able to take care of themselves 
when those in the north are barely “cheepers.” But we fear that 
selfish, though not uunatural, considerations on the part of our 
levislators must throw insuperable obstacles in the way of any such 
rational arrangement. It is hardly in human nature that a man 
who sorely against his will is tied to his Parliamentary duties to 
the 12th should consent to give others the privilege of anticipating 
him in the joys he is looking forward to so eagerly. 

Nothing in the way of land, except building sites in certain 
fashionable or business localities, has advanced in the markets like 
Highland shootings. The sons of the Highland gentlemen who 
thirty years ago thought they had made excellent bargains with 
the Saxons for their hereditary wastes, have been bitterly regretting 
those bargains ever since. The “ countries” of chiefs who shipped 
their clansmen to the Canadas have been broken up into fragments, 
each of which fetches as much as the original purchase-money 
given for the whole. Nor do we see any reason to believe 
that the ascending movement has reached its limits. It is true 
that, as we have remarked already, a most unusual number of 
shootings happen to be advertised at this moment. But that is 
owing to the hard times and the prolonged period of commercial 
depression. When colliers and cotton bands are striking every- 
where, when iron furnaces are being blown out, and money is a 
drug with the bankers, there must be a temporary falling off in the 
competition for moors. If the tide takes a turn towards prosperity 
or inflation, next year will tell a very diflerent tale. The shrewd 
Highland owners evidently think so, for they will not spoil the 
market of the future by unduly letting down rents in the mean- 
time. For, after all, thearea of the heather is limited, and rather 
inclines to contract itself, while the number of capitalists in the 
country must steadily increase. The rising generation of moneyed 
men have all betaken themselves to shooting as a matter of course; 
and, however short the holidays they aflord themselves, they can 
spend them, by the help of railways and steamers, in the remotest 
glens of the north. There are many men who may grudge them- 
selves each day that they tale from their business, and who pos- 
sibly risk serious losses by withdrawing from the super- 
vision of their affairs. They tale the fortnight in 
August which falls in the depth of their dead season; 
but they are determined to make the most of it. It is 
one of their chief opportunities for getting rid of some of the 
money which ordinarily they have little time to lavish. It is 
bustling millionaires like these who run up the prices of moors 
and forests more than the wealthy English nobles and landowners. 
And who shall say that they throw their money away, whatever 
sum they may offer for the shooting that takes their fancy? They 
can get no such change so quickly in any other form. Travel on the 
Continent only imposes fresh wear and tear on the brain, tempt- 
ing them into a continuance of gastronomic indiscretions. In the 
hills, if they choose to exceed, at least they can better afford the 
liberty. They may be no great walkers, although, again, it is 

uite possible that they may perform wonderfully ereditably. But 
they take exercise that is admirable for the liver, even if it be 
merely on a rough-steppiug Highland pony, and their business 
habits constrain them to shoot were it only that they might have 
something for their rent and expenses. What a wonderful trans- 
formation it is in the course of four-and-twenty hours from the 
heat and dust of the city to the freshness and grand scenery of the 
hills. The most b/asé money-grubber must like nature in her wild 
garb rather than otherwise, even if he cannot positively admire 
her or fails to appreciate her beauties as aconnoisseur. The sense of 
repose and the solitude about him must make him feel somewhat 
less worldly—at all events in the meantime. Even if his letters 
are sent after him to the Highland retreat—a very insane and 
shortsighted arrangement—he shakes off most of the cares he 
generally carries about with him, as he sees the dogs drawing on 
to their points, and absorbs himself in the interest of the moment. 
Then, when he is honestly tired towards evening, he sits down in 
a benignant frame of mind to the dinner he has fairly earned, and 
makes an early retirement to such peaceful slumbers as he seldom 
enjoys elsewhere. Considering the numbers of over-wrought politi- 
cians and financiers who muke the Highland moors their annual 


playground, we may say that a bad grouse season is a national 
misfortune, setting the interests of the landowners out of the ques- 
tion ; and it isa matter for general congratulation that there is 
no danger of it this year. 


TOURISTS’ TALES. 


T this time of year, as we have elsewhere said, everybody is, 

or pretends he is, going out of town. Men who go to Scot- 
land are all supposed to join shooting parties. They are all “ off 
to the grouse moors.” If this were true there would be more 
guns than grouse; of course a large proportion know as little 
of the moors in Scotland as of the Moors in Morocco; 
but it is one of the polite fictions of society and must be 
strictly observed. In the same way men who go across 
the pe are all bound for Switzerland, though they may 
never get beyond Boulogne or Dieppe. But the approaching 
change in our habits of life, though few of us reveal exactly 
where we expect to go, gives a fresh impetus to the flag- 
ging conversation of the now waning dinner-party, and enables 
people who seldom have an opportunity of making themselves 
agreeable, to hold forth to an interested audience for minutes to- 
gether. Strephon and Chloé have not really travelled at all since 
they were married, years and years ago, a3 it seems to them, but 
they tell Claude and Marion, who are just off for the first time, 
exactly where to go and what to see, and seem to have 
a clearer recollection of the Simplon Pass or the Grand 
Canal than of Regent Street. They both like to talk 
of their travels, and to recount their deeds of daring to 
the less experienced couple. Strephon has a lively remembrance 
of the beauties of French cookery, though the subject is one his 
wife avoids. He can give you half hours in the best restaurants, 
and make up a little menu which will enable you to combine 
economy with all kinds of luxury. On the other side his wife in- 
structs Marion as to the best places to buy gloves, and advises her 
not to let her husband go often to the Palais Royal, as it really 
runs away with more money than he thinks. In such agreeable 
converse and more like it, a pleasant evening is spent, an evening 
illustrated by photographs and marked by the loan of a Continental 
Bradshaw not more than five years out of date. According to 
some modern philosophers the love of travel is a proof that our 
race was originally nomadic. It would be as safe to argue that 
because your little boy likes to drag a toy-cart, he is not very re- 
motely descended from an ass. But the facts remain, and people 
who have little else to be proud of will talk as if they deserved 
the highest praise for having risked their lives in ascending the 
Matterhorn without due training and experience, or had perfurmed 
a heroic action in running through from Paris to Palermo without 
stopping. At this season, however, all kinds of travellers’ tales 
tind an audience, and the fortunate man who has once set 
foot in Cyprus, for no matter how short a time, finds himself at 
once the lion of his circle. He talks with authority, and spells 
Greek names with X's in impossible places. True, until this year, 
his friends have not heard more of his visit than that there never 
was such a place as Larnaca for fleas; but now he has the whole 
topography of the island at his fingers’ ends, was once in treaty 
for the lease of Othello’s house, and often airs his Shakspeare upon 

The importancy of Cyprus to the Turks. 


The sketching tourist also has his day. He always protests, 
before he opens the sketch-book, that he never learned to draw, 
still less to paint. What would be the effect of a similar declara- 
tion with respect to the music of a singer? Yet what was once 
remarked of legislation is also true of sketching ; it is an employ- 
ment for which no previous training is supposed to necessary. 
For this reason, it is added, a lifetime is not long enough to enable 
us to learn to interpret laws; but anybody can give his opinioa on 
a picture, and, to judge by what we see and hear, every man is 
born an art critic. Amateur sketchers, however, are by no means 
to be discouraged. They may never find out for themselves that, 
as often as not, they attempt the impossible. But daring at- 
tempts, even made in ignorance, are not without instruction to 
those who can profit by them. It is undoubtedly amusing 
to watch the modest sketcher as, at your desire, he blushingly 
brings out his portfolio and displays his achievements. It is not 
likely that he will ask you to admire, point blank. But, by ajudicious 
arrangement of your stock of adjectives, and a careful use of tech- 
nical terms, you may get on very well without endangering his 
friendship. If you have yourself visited the scenes depicted you 
can give him great pleasure by recognizing each well remembered 
spot, especially if he has been kind enough to write the name, ever 
so faintly, in the margin. Your boat was anchored at that mud- 
bank; this is where you saw the beautiful sunset ; your hotel was 
just here, outside the picture; and the church beyond was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. Thus the time may be passed with mutual 
pleasure, and your friend's wife thinks you a very nice, well- 
informed person, even though you have not the plastic powers of 
her husband. Young ladies often sketch, as we Robe cause to 
know ; and, should you desire to stand well with one, you may 
find an examination of her sketch-book conducive to your object. 
But it may be as well to warn intending critics of this kind that, 
though you may admire the hand that turns the leaf much more 
than the leaf and what is on it, you will not be allowed to 
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say so, and must take care to forget that pretty eyes often see 
incorrectly and taper fingers draw crooked lines. Next to sketching 
tourists, sporting tourists seem to get on best together. Occasion- 
ally, too, a tale of shooting may be interesting to the general 
listener. Of shooters it is unfortunately more true than of other 
travellers that they draw the long-bow, and kill more game at home 
than abroad ; but it is only fair to allow, in the words of the Celtic 
proverb, that “Far cows have long horns,” and you may lend the 
tiger-slayer or the unerring shot a willing ear. It is not often that 
he confesses to a miss, though even a miss may sometimes make a 
thrilling tale more thrilling. True or not,it interests you to hear 
how two famous riflemen, sailing up a foreign river with a fair wind, 
amused themselves by “‘ potting”—such is the elegant phrase— 
at a pelican a couple of miles off, and how a bullet was put to its 
right, to its left, above, below, until at last the pelican’s exact 
range and position were accurately determined, and the next shot 
must be the last. You feel sorry for the pelican, but politely hope 
they hit it. ‘“ Why, no,” is the reply, “luckily we didn’t. It got 
ap and shook itself. and turned out to be a man in a white capote 
asleep on the bank.” The archeological traveller has also marvel- 
lous stories to tell of discoveries unknown to the learned world, 
and has always just missed buying the papyrus, or digging up the 
marble, or finding the pre-Adamite skull, which has made the fame 
of somebody else. Except in the society of other antiquaries, he is 
apt to be a bore, and though he is sometimes able to astonish a 
little audience by reading a cuneiform inscription, or telling the 
date of a manuscript, he can seldom turn his knowledge to 
such good account as to be able to make hieroglyphic monograms 
for ladies’ handkerchiefs, or design Etruscan jewelry. 

In comparing experiences as to hotels, their dearness and various 
systems of charges and cookery, some tourists display marvellous 
powers both of memory and invention. They can tell you accu- 
rately how much satisfied the porter at Milan, and where you can 
eat the best omelette in Madrid. Others, again, have made a study 
of the American travellers they met, and have funny anecdotes of 
the young lady who sat next them at a table d’hote, or of the 
cosmopolitan waiter who knew the dinner language of every nation 
in the civilized world. Others, again, have made a special study 
of strange wines, and describe in glowing terms the vintages of 
Mount Hymettus, and the varieties of bucellas tasted at Lisbon. 
A few have gone more seriously to work, and know the railway 
fares and the days of steamers’ sailing all over the Mediterranean. 
They have corrected copies of Murray and Baedeker, and can tell 
_you the names of the writers who compiled each volume, and the 
date of their labours. They know the names of all the people 
who have perished in the Alps, and remember the murder or 
suicide marked by every wayside cross in Italy. Others again 
regale a hearer with accounts of what places looked like at their 
first visit, and talk of Paris before ’48 and Italy before rail- 
roads. Some, too, keep amusing notes of the visitors’ books at 
foreign hotels, and entertain you with readings from the inscribed 
stones of the great Pyramid and the Parthenon and extracts from 
many a of the records of grumbling and conceit. They have 
copied the copperplate autograph of Cyrus W. Chandler of New 
York City, “ correspondent while abroad of the Chicago Comet,” 
who declares his willingness while at Naples “to say in print all 
he has said here,” and describes the view from the window as 
“embracing Vesuvius ever tossing aloft his feathery plume,” while 
the hotel itself is “the most comfortable place in the Universe 
outside Paradise,” and the writer himself “strangely at home ” 
an it. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


7 existing depression in trade has now lasted five entire years 
—an unprecedentedly long period—and it has extended overa 
darger area than has ever before been known. What prospect is 
there that it is drawing to a close? The feeling in commercial 
circles is sanguine. ow far is that feeling justified? In 
attempting a reply to these questions the important fact to bear 
in mind is that the depression is due to causes the principal of 
which had their seat abroad and were entirely beyond the control of 
this country. It began with the panic in Vienna in May 1873; it 
next extended to Germany. The crisis manifested itself in the United 
States in the following September, and it was only in November 
that the effect of these repeated strokes made itself felt here. The 
English depression, in truth, is mainly the reflex action of the 
distress which prevails abroad, and more particularly in the United 
States, Germany, and Austro-Hungary. It is directly traceable 
to the waste of capital and stoppage of production due to the 
Franco-German campaign; to the excessive railway construction 
through a succession of years in the United States and Russia; to the 
stimulus given to shipbuilding by the opening of the Suez Canal ; 
and to the extraordinary rise of prices and wages brought about 
by these several agencies and by the insane speculation engendered 
in Germany and Austria by the payment of the French indemnity. 
The famine in India and the apprehensions of a great European 
contest have subsequently intensitied the action of these causes; 
and here at home a succession of three bad harvests, with the 
ravages of cattle-disease, has pressed heavily on agriculture. The 
three years which immediately followed the Franco-German war 
were years of active enterprise, bold speculation, and vast expendi- 
ture. The five years since have been devoted to thrift, to retrench- 
ment, and to assiduous labour. In the former period less work 


and more money was the universal maxim; in the latter the 
necessity for steady industry has everywhere been recognized. 
Thus the time of depression has been, in fact, a time of recovery 
and saving preparatory to a new outburst of industrial activity. 
There can be little doubt, we think, that the preparatory work is 
now completed. On the evidence of the Succession Duties we 
showed a couple of weeks ago that the accumulation of new capital 
in France is proceeding at an extraordinary rate, and that she is 
now richer than she was before the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. German’ 
has recovered from her military intoxication, and is calmly plodding 
away as of old. Austro-Hungary and Italy have also got over their 
worst difficulties. And although the United States have still to 
effect resumption, the retrenchment and economy of the past five 
ears have made up for former extravagance. e seem justified 
in concluding, therefore, that the causes of the depression have well- 
nigh spent their force. Unfortunately, indeed, India is not yet 
exempt from famine. But the war-cloud in South-Eastern Europe 
is happily dispersed. There has been an impression for some time 
that the complications of the Eastern question, and the dread that 
they might involve ourselves in hostilities, have alone prevented 
the revival for which otherwise Europe was ripe. Very strong 
evidence can be cited in support of this impression. e have 
already referred to the recuperation that has been going on abroad. 
At home it has been shown by Mr. Giffen that the growth of 
wealth is continuous and rapid; and itis notorious that our pro- 
ductive capacity is vastly in excess of our actual production. In 
every branch of industry we could suddenly, if called upon, in- 
crease the outturn very largely ; with a little time we could a 
ment it indefinitely. Never before, in short, have we been so well 
qualified to make of England the world’s workshop. All we 
require is that the world should resort to us as to a workshop, and 
the question, therefore, which we have to resolve is the likelihood 
of a greatly enhanced foreign demand for our goods. We have 
shown that the ability to support such a demand exists. We have 
now to inquire into the willingness to make it. 
For two years and a half enterprise has been paralysed by the 
aggressive attitude assumed by Russia. Nobody could tell but that 
this country might be obliged to resist the aggression. If she 
were, Austro-Hungary would sooner or later be drawn into the 
fray, and not improbably the whole of Europe might be involved. 
In that case the works of peace must be laid aside for a while. 
The choking of the mouths of the Danube and the muttered 
threats against the Suez Canal were specimens of the treatment 
which investors might expect. And in addition there was the 
contingency of far-reaching blockades, and of bombardments, 
requisitions, vast indemnities, and of wholesale annexations. 
Moreover, with war on a great scale, the only demand would 
be for ships and guns and munitions of war. And immense 
loans must necessarily be issued. The only safe policy, there- 
fore, for the business community was to keep their capital by 
them ready for whatever contingency might arise. The Treat 
of Berlin removes the apprehensions that have been entertained. 
When Russia has demobilized her armies, and begins to find her 
debts and to augment her taxation, she will feel still more keenly 
than now the cost of her late efforts; and, consequently, will be 
still more disinclined for war. The part played by Germany 
in averting a conflict is evidence that she also is anxious for re- 
pose, and France takes every opportunity to proclaim her un- 
alterable resolution not to draw the sword. As far as human 
foresight avails, then, peace is secured for some years. Conse- 
quently, capitalists need not fear to employ the vast sums of idle 
money which have been accumulating in every centre of trade, 
have been driving bankers to their wits’ ends to devise means 
of disposing of them, and have kept down the rate of discount 
to a low level for years together. Already we have indications 
that the frame of mind which favoured the introduction of 
Honduras Loans, and the promotion of Emma Mines, Canadian 
Oil Wells, and Lisbon Tramway Companies, is reviving. It 
is manifested in the great rise of Turkish stock, in the sale 
of consols to invest in speculative securities, and in the welcome 
accorded to grandiose schemes for making money out of Asia 
Minor. There exist, then, the means, the will, and the opportunity 
for bold enterprise. It is reasonable to assume that it i « pai long 
be delayed. ance is leading the way. She last week issued the 
first instalment of the loan of three milliards destined for the con- 
struction of local railways, and the example, we may be sure, will 
be widely followed. Austro-Hungary has obtained the power to 
insist upon the extension of her network of lines to Constantinople 
and the A®igean, which the blind obstinacy of the Porte has 
hitherto resisted. She is negotiating with Servia and Roumania, 
and it is said that she contemplates the construction of the Salonica 
Line without delay. Most ambitious schemes for the opening up 
of Asiatic Turkey are propounded and received with favour in the 
City. Russian credit probably will hardly permit of the early 
resumption of the great public works interrupted by the 
war; but it is not to be doubted that in America rail- 
ways will again be actively pushed forward. All the symp- 
toms, in short, lead us to expect a repetition of the feverish 
speculation and extraordin inflation of the period that 
immediately followed the Franco-German war, ending as 
then in collapse and depression. The lessons taught by the 
Foreign Loans Committee are being rapidly forgotten, and the 
public are hungering for large returns on their investments. Ap- 
parently, railway building will again be a favourite speculation, 
and that will restore prosperity to the suffering iron and coal in- 
dustries. But this activity will quickly communicate itself to every 
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other branch of trade. The large loans which will be raised will 
also stimulate English exports, and the expenditure on public 
works abroad will enable the masses of the population where it 
takes place to increase the consumption of English goods. : 

Another circumstance highly favourable to a revival of trade is 
the promise of a good harvest, and of an exceptionally abundant 
supply of grain from America. Out of the past five years 
three have been prejudicial to agricuiture. Grain, root, and hay 
crops have all been bad. In addition, cattle disease has not 
only made away with profits, but has destroyed a con- 
siderable amount of capital. As a consequence it is said 
that farmers have never been so badly off since the years 
immediately succeeding the repeal of the Corn-laws. Now it 
is to be borne in mind that agriculture is still the greatest of our 
industries. When it is depressed, not only are farmers unable to 
maintain their usual expenditure, but the great multitude whom 
they employ are also affected. The influence of this state of 
things at a time when the iron, coal, and cotton trades are in 
collapse will be apparent upon a moment’s consideration. But 
there is a still graver consequence to be remembered. During the 
past five years the price of bread and potatoes, the absolute 
necessaries of life, has been from twelve to fourteen per cent. 
higher than in the period 1869-71. That is to say, it took nearly 
twenty-three shillings in the later period to buy the quantity of 
these articles which in the former could be had fora pound. To 
this enormous extent, therefore, the expenditure of the working 
classes with the butcher, the grocer, the draper, the bootmaker, 
the tobacconist, and the publican has had to be restricted. Now 
it is the {few shillings a week which remain to each working 
family after rent and food have been paid for which con- 
stitute the effective demand for the great Bulk of manufactured 
articles. When those few shillings are multiplied by the number of 
families constituting some twenty-three millions of people, they make 
up at the end of the year a vastsum. And if that sum is dimi- 
nished by an increase in the cost of necessaries to the extent of 
half-a-crown or three shillings in tbe pound, it is obvious that the 
withdrawal of custom from the manufacturer must be very serious. 
This must be so even on the impossible assumption that neither the 
amount of employment nor the rate of wages is reduced. When 
both are reduced, the result, of course, is still worse. Such being 
the influence of a bad agricultural year, it follows that a good one 
ought to have effects the very reverse. And, happily, we have every 
ground for hoping that the present year will be good. The fine 
weather we have enjoyed during the past six weeks must have in 
some degree remedied the injury done to the wheat by the con- 
stant rains of May and the beginning of June. These very rains 
at the same time stim™lated the growth of the grass crop. If the 
brilliant sunshine continues, the harvest promises to be fully up to 
the average. Moreover, the American grain crops are exception- 
ally excellent. We may reasonably hope, therefore, for cheap 
bread during the coming twelvemonth, that is to say, for a larger 
surplus income in the hands of the working classes to lay out on 
comforts and luxuries than they have had to dispose of during the 
past five years. 


THE CAMBRIDGE AND AUSTRALIAN MATCH. 


| gyre match between the University of Cambridge and the 
Australian Eleven promised to be the most interesting of the 
year. The antagonists seemed admirably mated. Both teams 
were composed of young men; both were renowned for their 
activity in the field. Cambridge had, in Mr. A. G. Steel, the best 
amateur bowler in England, if indeed he is not actually the best 
bowler who has played this season. Against the wealth of the 
Australians in change bowlers was to be set the batting of the 
Lytteltons, which has, if possible, improved since the contest 
between the Universities. Since Mr. Edward Lyttleton took to 
playing with caution, his performances have been distinctly the 
most pleasant and instructive to watch of any which we have 
witnessed in 1878. He has not, to be sure, the reach of Mr. Grace, 
nor perhaps does he “ place ” the balls just out of the reach of the 
short fields, with the same method and mastery. On the other 
hand, his style is so full of life and grace, that it fascinates even 
people who do not understand the minutie of the game. His 
wrist-play is unequalled, and he can cut a ball to the ropes 
with a perfectly straight bat, while his leg-hitting is 
like that of Mr. Mitchell in his unde uate days. 
Very much the same praise may be given to the batting 
of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, while that of Mr. Lucas, if it has 
less of the poetry of cricket, has scarcely less of sterling value 
from the point of view of the scorers. The hitting of Mr. A. G. 
Steel, again (when he is not puzzled by Shaw, as in the 
match between Gentlemen and Players at the Oval), is uncom- 
monly lively. He is perhaps the fastest run-getter in the Eleven. 
The Australian batting, too, improved immensely as the weather 
grew tropical, and wickets became fast and easy. At Leicester, 
when a very long score was wanted, Bannerman hit with the daring 
and success which once astonished and defeated the last English 
eleven that visited Australia. Mr. Spofforth and Mr. Allan proved 
on various grounds that bowling was only one of their accomplish- 
ments. Mr. Murdoch, Mr. Horan, and Mr. Gregory would cer- 
tainly be chosen, for their batting alone, into any University 

ven. 

The teams, then, were so fairly matched that all seemed to hang 


on the bowlers. Even in the matter of accidents and of over-work 
in the field, they were nearly equal. Mr, Lucas was prevented by 
illness from playing for his University; but, on the other side, A. 
Bannerman had been hurt, and could give little efficient aid. As to 
over-work, the Australians had certainly played too much. Mr. 
Spofforth owed part of his immense early successes to the unusual- 
ness of his mode of attack. He is so tall and his delivery is so high 
that, to quote a professional authority, “he seems to be on the top 
of you when he bowls.” Thus public opinion recognized some- 
thing demonisch, as the Germans say, in Mr. Spofforth. He had 
the physical advantages of the Oxford slow bowler who, four 
years ago, made such a melancholy example of Cambridge. With 
time and experience the supernatural impression wore off, and, as 
it wore off, the stee? was taken out of the Australian’s bowling. 
He wasted it on local Twenty-twos and Eighteens, whose bails flew 
before him like the leaves before Shelley's “‘ West Wind.” The 
less remarkable, but not less skilful, colonial bowlers have also 
played so constantly that they can scarcely be so difficult as they 
were. The same remark applies to Mr. A. G. Steel, whose per- 
formances with the ball have been of the nature of the miraculous. 
Whether he played for his University, or for his county (Lanca- 
shire), or for the Gentlemen of England, he made a point of 
getting more than his share of the wickets, and on one occasion he 
actually took nine in one innings. Yet he, too, has perhaps bowled 
too much, Thus the match resolved itself into an affair on which 
odds could scarcely be wagered. The question seemed to be—Would 
the tail of the Cambridge Eleven make any stand in the possible event 
of the Lytteltons failing to score? Again, it was asked, what woul@ 
become of Cambridge if the Australians had the pluck to master 
Mr. Steel? The Australians’ theory or metaphysic of batting is 
apparently simple :—“ Block till you get your eye in, and then hit 
every ball to the on side!” Now, if the said eye were once “ in,” 
and if Mr. Steel ceased to strike terror and inspire jrespect, any- 
thing might apparently happen to Cambridge, which has few 
bowlers, and which had the misfortune to lose Mr. Lucas, a chan 
bowler of some merit. ‘Thus men spoke, and knew not the 
things that were to be.” 

The gathering at Lord’s did not come together to lunch merely, 
nor to flirt, but to see cricket. A London crowd is not so apt to 
take a side, is not so intensely and exclusively patriotic, as a 
crowd at Sydney or at Sheffield. If the Australians were suc- 
cessful, they were sure to meet their reward in ungrudging ap- 
plause, for the “imperial instinct” of Englishmen, lately dis- 
covered, tells us that all is well as long as the Muscovite has not 
adopted his well-known wiliness to the art and mystery of 
bowling. Cambridge went first to the wicket, a consider- 
able advantage on a ground so lively as Lord's is now. 
Their performance made amends for that sad day in May, 
when the Caudine Forks were erected, as the newspapers say, with 
a pleasing confusion, and when Mr. Grace led a strong Eleven of 
the M.C.C. under the yoke. As Mr. Lucas was absent, Mr. Whit- 
field, with Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, encountered the first energy of 
Mr. Spofforth, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Allan, and the rest. The game 
began much as the second innings of Cambridge against Oxford 
commenced. Mr. Lyttelton, with the luck that attends himself 
and the light-blue colour, was let off at point. The Australians, 
admirable fielders as they are, might have laid to heart the lesson 
of the University match, the lesson enforced by the doleful failures 
of two unlucky fielders. It is not safe to give the Lytteltons two 
lives. The batsmen hit at a fair pace till Mr. Whitfield was 
bowled for fifteen. By a piece of good fortune for the representa- 
tives of the Southern Hemisphere Mr. Edward Lyttelton was run 
cut when he was only beginning to warm to his work. Two 
wickets down for sixty-three looked well enough for the Colonists. 
One wicket fell for about a hundred and thirty against Oxford, and 
yet the whole Eleven only secured some two hundred and twenty 
runs. Now Oxford had but one really good bowler—Mr. Evans 
—and the Australians had six. The six tried their best, 
but Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and Mr. A. G. Steel, playing a 
merry and daring game, scored at the highest possible 

ace. No one who saw Mr. Boyle bow] against the Gentlemen at 

rince’s, or Messrs. Allan and Garret demolish Middlesex, as if the 
County Eleven was a scratch college team, could well have believed 
that the Cambridge men would have scored so rapidly. Runscame 
fast, and the batters are spared fatigue, when every hit that reaches 
the ropes is good for four. In former matches the Australian 
fielders were more successful in keeping balls from reaching the 
ropes. At last Mr. Steel’s eagerness led to his being run out when 
there seemed no good reason for attempting arun atall. Hescored 
fifty-nine, to Mr. Lyttelton’s seventy-two, and now seemed the 
time for the collapse. Leicestershire did well with the first four 
wickets, and then the tail yielded ingloriously—would Cambridge 
not share the fate of Leicestershire? Not atall! Mr. Bligh and 
Mr. Morton “gave their proofs” at the University match, and 
now they redeemed them. Mr. Jarvis got twenty-eight, Mr. Ford 
twenty-two without losing his wicket, Mr. Pigg showed a stern 
defence, and the change bowler, who went in last, was the only 
man who did not contribute a double figure to a goodly total of 
two hundred and eighty-nine. 

Probably there was not a man on the ground who did not believe 
that, if Mr. Steel was less than usually successful, the Australians 
would accomplish the task set them, or would at least save the “ fol- 
low on.” Bannerman and Mr. Gregory alone have lately done a more 
difficult thing than that, and Bannerman and Mr. Murdoch began to 
get runs very fast. The Cambridge found that nothing could be less 
like bowling to Mr. Greeneand Mr. Knight. It was plain that Mr. 
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Steel was not to exert his usual potent charm ; the wickets would 
not fall to anything he chose to deliver; the Australians quite 
declined to play back to half volleys, or to poke them into the 
hands of the bowler. The fact is, it was Mr. Morton's “ day,” as 
Malory makes Sir Dinadan say, with a prescience of modern slang. 
Mr. Morton is a fast bowler, straight, rather short-pitched as a 
rule, and to the spectators he seems rather to want spin and 
twist. He looks more regular and steady, but less hard than Mr, 
Robertson who bowls for Middlesex, and we should have thought 
him about as good a bowler as Mr. Heath of the Oxford Eleven. 
True, he was very successful in the second innings of Oxford, in 
the University match, but Mr. Steel had then caused such a panic 
that most men, most women, and most children could have 
ot wickets. Against the Australians, a fairly strong batting 
leven, on an easy ground, the fast bowler’s great triumph 
was won. Even if he never has such another day, as Mr, 
Cobden, who performed a kind of miracle, never had (‘‘ Cobden’s 
ear” is known to many as that of the Franco-German war), Mr. 
Morton has done enough for honour, for his University, and even 
for this insular portion of our Oriental Empire. He bowled the 
formidable C. Bannerman, he disposed of Mr. Horan with the 
utmost ease, he sent the balls of Mr. Murdoch. flying, after that 
ntleman had played a brilliant and careful innings of forty-seven. 

r. Steel, by a happy effort, got rid of Mr. Spofforth before he had 
time to show what courage can do in arduous circumstances, and 
after that there was no stand made, Mr. Allan, indeed, mopped 
together twelve runs in his peculiar style; but the innings ended for 
one hundred and eleven, a cabalistic number. Mr. Morton took 
seven wickets, and his bowling did not leave him, as the faith of a 
recent mystic deserted Am in the watches of the night. Banner- 
man was thrown out, it is true, by Mr. Bligh, when he had got 
twenty-six, and looked like scoring, and that was a stroke of luck 
in aid of good fielding. The fielding of Cambridge, by the way, was 
rather disappointing. It was for Mr. Morton, however, to bowl, 
in the most sincere and unaffected way, the stumps of the chief 
Australian batsmen in the short space occupied by the delivery of 
seventy-six balls. Mr. Steel was useful, indeed, but “ for one hour 
less noble than himself”—that is, he got but three wickets, at a 
cost of forty-seven runs. 

Cambridge defeated the Colonists almost as easily as she did 
Oxford—namely, by an innings and seventy-two runs. It is 
probable that no Eleven either of Gentlemen or Players could beat 
the University. The Australians have received their most decisive 
lesson, and yet, so uncertain is cricket, that on another day they 
might make a very good fight with their victors. They have 
justified professional criticism based on their performances at home. 

hey are more thana match for most County Elevens, and it seems 
extremely probable that the best possible Colonial Eleven could meet 
the best possible Eleven of England. For a travelling team, which 
several good players (Mr. Evans, for example), were unable to 
join, they have done wonders. Their match with Gloucestershire 
should be interesting, and if they can play Mr. Miles’s bowling, 
aided by Gloucestershire fielders (Mr. Grace’s they know already), 
they may not improbably win. Their visit has been a source of 
healthy enjoyment to many thousands of people, and we trust that 
it has been no less pleasant to themselves 


MIDSUMMER RACING. 


URING the interval between Ascot and Goodwood, one of 

the chief interests of the racing world consists in the sale of 
yearlings, and this is the time of year at which owners of racing 
studs chiefly replenish their stables. At the sale at Marsden Deer 


Park, the averages were fair, although no exceptionally high | July Stakes, but as Gunnersbury, who ran second, was far more 


prices were realized. Only one colt, a son of Blair Athol out of 
Aventuriére, winner of the Cesarewitch, went for as much as 
1,000 guineas. Some stock by Thunderbolt offered at the same 
sale sold well, six of his yearlings averaging 450 each. At 
the sale of the Cobham yearlings there were great lamenta- 
tions over the death of Carnival, who had been considered 
by many people about the best stud horse in England. Seven 
ot his yearlings averaged 745 guineas apiece, the brown colt 
out of Curagoa alone making 2,500 guineas. Next to the 
Carnivals, the great attractions were the Blair Athols. Con- 
sidering that as many as nineteen of these were sold, the 
average of 437 guineas was excellent, especially as no single lot 
exceeded 1,050. As the stock of Blair Athol won more in stakes last 
year than that ofany other sire, purchasers have good reason to wish 
to secure his children whenever they are offered in the market. The 
Lord Lyons were few in number, and were rather undersized. The 
stock of Wild Oats, on the contrary, showed great bone and power, 
like their sire. Seven of these were sold, and they averaged 407 
uineas each. As a two-year-old Wild Oats ran a dead heat with 
Fon Gomez, the winner of the St. Leger. Anaccidentin training 
terminated his racing career at a very early date, when thera 
had been every -~ of his distinguishing himself. He is 
by Wild Dayrell (the sire of Buccaneer), out of a mare 
by Harkaway (the sire of King Tom). One of his fillies 
went for 1,300 guineas. Only one was small, and that was 
sold for 45 guineas, which reduced the average considerably. It 
was unfortunate for the proprietors of the Cobham Stud that the 
victory of Sca e, a son of Wild Oats, over Strathern did not 
take place before, instead of after, their sale, as it might have 


influenced the bidders for his half brothers and sisters. The 
Hampton Court yearlings did not keep up last year's average, but 
a bay colt by St. Albans, out of Viridis, went for 2,200 guineas ; 
whereas in 1877 the highest price obtained for one yearling was 
800 guineas. ‘The colt by St. Albans is an own brother to Spring- 
field, but has not nearly so much bone and substance as that very 
successful horse. His limbe, however, look extremely clean and 
sound. He is a long and well-shaped colt, but seems rather slack 
across his loins. Had it not been for the great reputation of his 
brother he would scarcely have sold so well. The saying that 
“ nothing succeeds like success” is specially true with regard to 
breeding racehorses; for, if once a mare produces a good and 
lucky horse, her stock are pretty certain to realize high prices 
for the future. At the sale in question a far better looking 
colt than the brother to Springfield was the son of Pamunkey ; 
but, although he too was by St. Albans, he did not sell for 
half as much as the Viridis colt, because his mother had no 
great previous success to boast of. In comparing the prices 
of last year and of this, it must not be forgotten that the 
difference between them was but trifling, whereas the averages of 
the two last sales were treble those of 1876. On the whole, the 
Royal yearlings may be described as having been a fair lot, but, it 
anything, a little deficient in size. We are glad tc hear that 
several of the paddocks have been boned and limed, which was a 
treatment they sorely needed, for they had been grazed by horses 
during a number of years, and the grass had become so rank and 
sour that the stock were suffering in consequence. ‘Taliug into 
consideration the amount of capital which was laid out upon it, 
we should say that the Middle Park stud was one of the least suc- 
cessful in its yearling sale. Both the breeding and the appearance 
of the lots oflered was unexceptionable, yet they scarcely averaged 
215 guineas. At most sales this would be considered a high price ; 
but Middle Park has long been regarded as the very Utopia of 
horse-breeding. At Newmarket matters did not improve for 
breeders. Little more than half the yearlings sold went for 
as much as 100 guineas apiece. Out of over a hundred and 
fifty lots, only six fetched 1,000 guineas, and the highest price 
obtained was 1,600 guineas. Nor do horse-breeding atlairs seem 
to be thriving much better in America. The greatest yearling 
sale on that continent is that at the Preakness stud, Lexington, 
Kentucky. A few years ago some capital prices were given, 
although lately things have not been quite so prosperous ; but the re- 
orter to the New ork Spirit of the Times complains that the sums 

rought in by the “elegantly-bred youngsters” at the sale this 
summer are the lowest which have been obtained for the last three 
years. He takes comfort, nevertheless, from the appearance at the 
sale of several agents of celebrated owners of racehorses in Eng- 
land, which he calls “a new departure.” He thinks that in his 
country thoroughbred stock could be bred far more cheaply than 
in “the British Isles,” where property is dear on account of our 
“ peculiar landed systems” and “denser populations,” the result 
of which is that in England “none but the opulent can atford 
to keep studs and raise horses.” 

At the conclusion of the Ascot meeting, four of the two-year- 
olds which had then run in public’ had distinguished themselves 
above their fellows. These were The Lady Morgan colt, since 
named Ruperra, The Chance colt, Strathern, and Lansdown. 
Lansdown suffered a defeat at Newmarket July meeting, which 
for the time being turns him out of the first class, although it is 
quite possible that time may prove that his forte lies in stamina 
rather than excessive speed. Strathern has been beaten by Scape- 
grace, whom we mentioned in alluding to the stock of Wild Oats. 
As Strathern was carrying 2 lbs. more than Scapegrace, and as it 
was only a half length beating, the result is rather to place Scape- 
grace among the best two-year-olds than to discredit Strathern. 
Ruperra has still further distinguished himself by winning the 


easily beaten, later in the week, by Leap Year, the result again 
rather places a new performer in the first class, than influences the 

sition of those which have already attained to fame. Thus far 
Ruperra, Leap Year, The Chance Colt, Scapegrace, and Strathern, 
have shown the best public form, though whether they are the best 
two-year-olds which have yet been out remains to be seen, The 
Opinions of judges vary as to the appearance of Ruperra. He 
naturally finds admirers, as a tolerably good-looking colt which 
beats everything of his own age which runs against him is pretty 
certain to do; but there are critics who do not consider him built 
on a sufficiently large scale, and think him, moreover, a little 
short. Others argue that he is unfurnished, and that if he can 
run so well in that state he will be a genuine flyer when more 
matured. 

The most interesting three-year-old contest which has taken 
place since Ascot was the Midsummer Stakes at Newmarket, 
although only three horses started for it, and it was practically 
reduced to a match. In the Grand Prix de Paris Thurio had 
beaten Insulaire by a head, and at Ascot Insulaire had beaten 
Jannette by more than fourth lengths. How much more, there- 
fore, should Thurio now beat Jannette. It was true that Thurio 
would have to do battle with Jannette on 4lbs. worse terms than 
had Insulaire ; but what were 4 lbs. in comparison with nearly five 
len, It was, however, notorious that Jannette had not beeu 


herself at Ascot, and for this reason there were no manifestations 
of surprise when Jannette beat Thurio in a canter by two lengths. 

It would almost seem as if some horses know when they 
are backed and when they are not, and act inversely to 
the wishes of their owners, Of this type of animal is Trappist, 
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who, when so disposed, is one of the speediest horses in training 
for a short distance. On the Tuesday of the Newmarket July 
meeting his admirers had laid 3 to 1 that he would win the 
Cheveley Stakes. Apparently he could not lose, but nevertheless 
he contrived to come in absolutely last. The next day, on the 
contrary, when he was not at all fancied, he made up his 
mind to show what he could do, and won the July Cup as if quite 
pleased at upsetting scientitic calculations. 

The Liverpool Cup scarcely excited so much interest this year 
as usual. The two highest weights, Advance and Ilesper, both 
geldings, both by Speculum, and both belonging to the same 
owner, were alternately made favourites; and for a long time the 
great source of speculation was the question whether the one or 
the other would be his owner's representative. It is obvious that, 
with two good horses in a race, a man may often be unable until 
near the event to make up his mind whether to start both, or, in 
the event of only running one, to decide which has the best 
chance, and in the present instance it is probable that the owner 
of Advance and Hesper had excellent reasons for leaving both in 
until the eleventh hour; but, of all forms of gambling, the betting 
upon owners’ intentions which takes place under such circumstances 
seems to us to be the most objectionable. Eventually it became 
known that Hesper would not start,and Advance was then a very 
strong favourite. Footstep, having beaten Hesper at Epsom on 
only 3 lbs. better terms than she was to run on now, was also sup- 

rted,as also was Plaisante, an inferior racehorse with a very 

ight weight on her back. As to Strathmore, it was almost certain 

that with his light weight he could win if in the humour; but 
the occasions on which he puts his best leg foremost are few and 
far between. Old Snail had won this very race last year, and had 
now only 2 lbs. added to the weight he then carried; but he had 
not been distinguishing himself this summer, and was supposed to 
be either out of form or worn out, although he was looking ex- 
ceedingly well. The only other starters were Kingsclere, who had 
run very badly this year, and Constantine, who had been third for 
the Northumberland Plate and second at Carlisle. The ground 
was as hard as iron, and the race was run in a cloud of dust. 
The pace was excellent, the time occupied by the race having been 
twelve seconds less than the fastest Derby, for which race the 
course, though more hilly, is about the same length as that for 
the Liverpool Cup. Previous calculations were much upset, as 
the extreme outsider, Constantine, almost won, but was just 
caught, and beaten on the post by a head by Strathmore, who 
happened to be in a racing humour. It was time that Strathmore 
did something, as he had run in fifteen races without winning 
more than three, and, after all, his victory in the Liverpool Cup 
was not a very glorious performance, as he was receiving 26 lbs. 
from Advance. It was a good race, but the general characteristics 
of the whole affair were of the most wretched handicap type, 
and it was appropriately ended with an objection against the 
winner, which, eaten was overruled. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION.* 


HERE are doubtless, notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's asser- 
tion that a discreet and experienced man may be trusted to 
write a preface even to a book he has not read, many reasons why 
the task is most safely left to the author himself. Among the rest 
is this—that whoever else may be trusted to expatiate on the at- 
tractions or difficulties of the subject, no one can be so well quali- 
fied as the author to express the intentions which have guided him 
in his treatment of it. Mr. Peter Bayne is an extremely clever 
essayist, who leaves us in no doubt whatever as to his sentiments 
and opinions, especially as he is thoroughly alive to that unwritten 
rule of rhetoric which bids a popular writer or speaker, when con- 
scious of having hit the right nail on the head, not to shrink from 
hitting it again and driving it home. We likewise recognize in 
him a man of real candour of mind, who admires generously and 
hates vigorously; and who is at the same time restrained by no servile 
obedience to authority from expressing the opinions he holds; who 
declines implicitly to follow even historians regarded by him “ with 
anadmiration rg eae | to reverence”; and in whom the “judging 
faculty,” which he rightly declares to be “ proper to every writer 
who discusses historical questions,” is not likely to rust from want 
of exercise. But without the express announcement in the preface 
to the volume before us, which, though to a great extent a revised 
reprint of essays that have already appeared in periodical literature, 
“was planned as a whole before the publication of its parts,” we 
should have hardly guessed the real nature of its design or correctly 
appreciated its method :— 


Selecting a certain number of actors in the drama of the period, I have 
endeavoured to put myself into their position, seeing with their eyes, and 
in the exercise of an at least grammatic sympathy, feeling as they felt. 
Should it occur to the reader that the views advanced in one place are not 
always consistent with those advanced in another, he will do well to ask 
whether the impression may not be due to the dramatic method which has 
been deliberately adopted. 


We must confess that the perusal of this interesting volume has 


* The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution. By Peter Bayne, M.A. 
: James Clarke & Co. 1878. ¥ 


nowhere rendered it necessary for us to suppress any rising com- 
plaint of the kind. Mr. Bayne would hardly take it as a compli- 
ment were we to grant that in discussing the characters and 
careers of such personages as James I. and Charles I., Laud and 
Clarendon, Argyle and Montrose, he does not leave out of 
view the reascns which led them to take different views of the 
problem of government in Church or State from those upheld by 
Cromwell and Milton, and that, though not “ by nature formed to 
judge with phlegm,” he often tempers his judgment, even where 
te condemns, by adducing explanatory considerations or urging 
extenuating circumstances. So much intelligent readers are wont 
to expect even from a reasonable partisan; and there is nothing 
specially dramatic in an endeavour to be fair, without which a 
book like Mr, Bayne’s—essentially a book of historical criticism— 
would be simply worthless. For the rest, whether his method be 
dramatic or not, he cannot be described as forgetful of his own 
part of Chorus,and indeed he poses in that character at the outset of 
the book, in an introductory chapter headed “ Three centuries ago.” 
Here, “ from the point of view of what Mr. Carlyle and the Germans 
would call world-history,” and of what we should prefer to call gene- 
ralities, Mr. Bayne apprises us, ina liberal flow of words which do full 
justice in point of quantity to the thoughts they contain, how to 
*‘contemplate” the Puritan Revolution. The essayist, it appears, 
belongs to that school of historical evolution “ at the head of which 
are Goethe and Carlyle,” and which holds “ that man signalized his 
elevation above the animal world by recognizing himself as the 
child of the Infinite.” Although there is some fear that the word 
“ evolution ” is coming in this latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to assume the wide inheritance of that equally convenient 
term “ development,” the proposition is in itself safe enough ; Mr. 
Carlyle (who recognized the height of historical philosophy in a 
famous essay of Schiller’s) may have said something of the kind 
more than once, and more than one dictum of Goethe’s in the same 
sense might possibly be cited. If, however, we understand Mr. 
Bayne rightly, all he means is that, as Bunsen put it, man’s con- 
sciousness of God is the real motive force in history, and that the 
endeavour to rectify human conceptions of God, and at the same 
time to establish on a sounder footing the relations between 
human (including political) conduct and religious belief, lay 
at the root of the Puritan Revolution. In other words, the 
Puritans were conscientious men who thought that there was 
much falsehood in the existing condition of things in Church and 
State: the force of this conviction gave an extraordinary impulse 
to their resolution to change it; and it is a shallow view which, 
because of the co-operation of other motives, and because of the 
hastening or restraining force of circumstances, in the case of par- 
ticular men and movements, at once raises the charge of hypocrisy 
against the representatives of a really spiritual purpose. All this 
is very true, and has very often been said before. 

The procession of characters appearing before us in Mr. Bayne’s 
pages is a familiar one, although marshalled by the essayist with 
considerable skill and effect. With his comments we do not, of 
course, always agree; but they are based on an intelligent and at 
times close study of the materials, and dictated by principles which 
the author is at pains to put before us with sufficient breadth. As 
an historical and political critic, Mr. Bayne can understand 
differences of character and divergences of purpose; he can applaud 
Henrietta Maria’s zeal on behalf of her fellow-Catholics, and can 
even understand Hyde's desire to preserve episcopacy, though con- 
demning the way in which he set about it. Ile is strenuously 
opposed to that party in the Church of England which attaches 
high importance to its forms without being desirous of merging 
it in union with Rome; and his own views of what the Church 
of England might have been made are much in accordance 
with those of Bishop Burnet, and are tinctured by a decided pre- 
ference for Presbyterianism. These characteristics and opinions 
reappear in all, or nearly all, the essays of which this volume is 
composed, It is interesting to tind them exhibited with so much 
consistency and advocated with so much vigour by a competent 
writer; but there was no need for sounding the trumpet so very 
loudly before the opening of the procession, or for warning the 
world so earnestly that in this book it might expect todind “ matter, 
and not common things.” 

In manner, at all events, there is in Mr. Bayne’s “ dramatic ” 
essays peculiarity, if not originality, enough and to spare. To 
the cleverness of this book we have already paid a tribute; it 
is the very smartest that has for some time come under our 
notice. King James I. is one of those unfortunate historical 
characters who can never fall into the hands of a brilliant writer 
like Mr. Bayne without becoming the victim of a reckless ex- 
penditure of secondhand satire. It is left to a sober, thongh 
frequently outspoken, historian like Mr, Gardiner, and to a subtle 
but sincere inquirer like Mr. Spedding, to help us towards under- 
standing the principles, as well as following the course, of his 
policy. Even Mr. Green here succumbs to the temptation to 
epigram; and Mr. Bayne, who sees clearly enough that, as there 


are two sides to James's character, so there must be two aspects 
under which it is to be criticized, almost makes us forget his 
| desire to be fair, in our terror at his too obvious desire to be funny. 
| The King is “a poor old nondescript wise fool,” a “staggering 
| Solomon,” and so forth, whose “sagacity lay, hidden but in- 
destructible, amid heaps of topsy-turvy rubbish behind his goggle- 
eyes.” The courtiers around him are described, not incorrectly, 
but with overpowering picturesqueness of phrase, as “all pulling 
and wrestling and whirling as in a delirious dance” of intrigue 
and counter-intrigue. Mr, Bayne, with his usual candour, adds 
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that the spy system was by no means discontinued during the 
Puritan ascendency, and that its doom was not sealed till “at 
length a free Press and Baron Reuter began to manage the in- 
telligence department for irresistible Opinion.” We may add that 
in this, as in some other respects, the Stuart period only inherited 
the traditions of its predecessor. Probably no Minister ever more 
fully elaborated the system of keeping a watch over politicians 
with whom he was not in sympathy, as well as over enemies, than 
the great Lord Burghley. 

The personage among those sketched in this volume with whom 
Mr. Bayne is himself least in sympathy is manifestly Laud; 
but this very circumstance appears to ea put the essayist on his 
mettle, and he brushes ead with much success Macaulay's 
attempt to fasten upon Laud the defect of inherent mental feeble- 
ness. That, on the other hand, he should not have recognized the 
full force of the feeling which impelled Laud and those who acted 
with him to regard order as an indispensable companion of religion, 
is intelligible, but hardly excusable in a writer so confident in his 
powers of dramatic sympathy. It may not be, and in our belief 
is not, the highest type of mind which rigidly seeks to impose its 
own interpretation of the lawfully necessary in the matter of 
forms; but if Mr. Bayne will call to mind the condition of the 
Church—and of churches—in the days of Edward VI. and 
Somerset, he will see that there was something legitimate, even 
in a non-Roman English Church, in the reaction of sentiment 
against the memories of the English Reformation. It was the 
love of order which acted as so strong a bond of union between 
two such men as Laud and Stratford—a statement which is by 
no means identical with Mr. Bayne’s, that Stratford instinctively 
felt how sacerdotalism in the Church was the natural and most 
efficient ally of despotism in the State. We must, by the by, 
demur to Mr. Bayne’s suggestion that the real offence which 
Laud found in Prynne’s Zistriomastia was not “ the liberties taken 
with Her Majesty,” but the fierce hostility against Arminianism 
and Ritualism which the book exhibits. Though Prynne was 
certainly not an offender whom Laud would @ prior? be likely 
to spare, the offence against the Queen is to be found not in the 
quotation frem Theophylact, but in a very downright phrase in the 
index, which has perhaps escaped Mr. Bayne’s notice, and which we 
are unfortunately unable to reproduce. Of Queen Henrietta Maria 
herself Mr, Bayne’s sketch is spirited and vigorous, and will be 
welcomed by those who have recently read a well-intentioned 
but feeble French monograph on the same subject. While not 
hesitating “ specifically ” to name the Queen as the author 
of the Civil War, inasmuch as it was at her bidding that 
Charles drew the sword, he considers that as a Papist, and the 
representative of a cruelly oppressed minority, she was justified in 
advocating, and afterwards in personally entering upon, armed resist- 
ance. It is, however, in a rather roundabout way, to say the 
least, that Mr. Bayne attempts to make the Queen—if not the 
King—responsible for the Irish Rebellion. We will do him the 
justice of quoting his argument, as to which it can only be said 
that it amounts to no more than an unproved suspicion—to no 
more than, if to as much as, the suspicion attaching to the rela- 
tions of the English Parliamentary leaders to the invading “ army 
of the kingdom of Scotland” in the preceding year. We have 
italicised one of the main bridges in the argument, over which a 
critical inquirer will be likely to pass warily, if he passes at all :— 

During the summer of 1641, when Henrietta Maria was industriously 
engaged in army plots, and in negotiation with Catholic Powers for mili- 
tary assistance to protect the Catholics of England and of Ireland, “ an un- 
speakable number ” of Irish Churchmen, and “some good old soldiers,” 
who had served in Spain, passed through London on their way to Ireland. 
These, whose movements were well known to the Jesuits, who aguin were per- 
fectly in the confidence of the Queen, were not likely to be misinformed as to 
the light in which Her Majesty would view any attempt on the part of the 
Trish Catholics to defend their cause and her own in arms. The rebels 
alleged that the Queen and the King signed commissions warranting the 
enterprise. This has been commonly regarded as incredible; but the 
allegation of the insurgents was not a mere fiction, an impudent lic. To 
write on a bill the name of a commercial partner, with whom you are on 
confidential terms, and whose mind and will have been amply signified to 
you, is lax morality ; but it is a different thing from unsanctioned forgery. 
‘The King’s dark plottings with Montrose, in Edinburgh, at the very time 
when the train was ignited in Ireland; the conviction of Argyle and 
Hamilton that their arrest, if not death, had been schemed by Charles, and 
the presumption, almost amounting to certainty, that he intended to make 
a clutch at the military force in Scotland ; the circumstance that the nucleus 
of the little army with which Montrose afterwards did such wonders, consisted 
of Irish Catholics ; the reluetance of His Majesty to apply to the Iris Cath- 
clics the name of rebels; all these items of evidence, taken along with the 
express statement of the rebels that they acted under his directions, justify 
the grave suspicion of the Patriots that he had a hand in the business. 

As for Henrietta Maria, there is no conceivable reason why she should 
have had more scruple in counting upon the aid of Irish Papists to rescue 
herself and her co-religionists from thraldom and from deadly peril than in 
invoking help from French Papists or Spanish Papists ; and though Charles 
did not adhere consistently and resolutely to the views of the Queen, but 
wavered between party and party like a wave of the sea, it was to the 
Queen, and not to the Constitutional Protestants of England, that he gave 
ear at the critical juncture when it had become a matter of life or death for 
him to disabuse his Parliament of the idea that he had leagued himself with 
Papists, both Irish and English, against the religion and the liberty of the 
country. 

Of Mr. Bayne’s remaining characters, those which will probably 
attract most interest are Milton and Clarendon; but we prefer 
to both these sketches the brief but generous delineation of a 
less well-remembered figure of the epoch—the younger Sir Harry 
Vane. In the essay on Milton Mr. Bayne says little that is new 
in substance, but contrives to invest with an air of quasi-originality 
even the not very recent discovery that Satan is the hero of 


Paradise Lost. He emphatically insists on the Puritan thorough- 
ness of Milton’s spirit; “‘ the melodious effeminacy, the quaint 
sweetness of the Anglican bards, from Herbert to Keble” (there is 
nothing like a round phrase on four legs, with which it is useless 
to quarrel), ‘had no attraction for this strong man.” Milton’s 
career was, we find, not without its drawbacks; for in his youth 
he had “ lived among the kind of men who haunt seats of learning 
—on the whole, the most uninteresting men in existence.” Mr, 
Bayne is very sarcastic on the subject of Universities—except 
“ Cromwell's Universities,” which “ dispensed sound learning ”— 
not sound enough, by the way, to satisfy Milton, in the case of 
Oxford at all events. But it is a novel accusation against those 
much-criticized institutions, that they destroy—what, we do not 
quite understand ; for, asks Mr. Bayne, if Shakspeare had been a 
distinguished University man, would he have told us of a 
catch that could “draw three souls out of a weaver?” 
It would have been well too, for Milton, if he could have taken a 
view of woman which was not always, as Mr. Bayne writes in the 
true grand style, ‘“ Hellenic rather than Christian.” A few pages 
further on we read about “the worse than old Hebrew meanness 
of his estimate of women,” so that what between Hebraising and 
Grecising (may we suggest this: form instead of “ Greecising,” 
which Mr. Bayne rightly thinks an imperfect translation of 
Goethe’s “ griicisiven”?) he manifestly fell short of the true ideal. 
In substance, we thoroughly agree with the opinion advanced on 
this head by Mr. Bayne, who criticises with great justice Milton’s 
description of the first woman, “‘ whom Charlotte Bronté says he 
never saw.” The suggestion, on the other hand, that a poem 
which, like Paradise Lost or the Inferno, contains a description of 
eternal punishment, will on that account fail to be “ permanently 
enshrined among the household treasures of mankind,” is beyond 
us. But Mr. Bayne is not averse to prophecy, more especially 
to that hypothetical form of prophetic retrospection, dear to 
many historical and political essayists, as to things which might 
have happened if men had acted otherwise than as they did act. Had 
the Puritan revolution triumphed in 1650, instead of its offspring, 
the Whig revolution, in 1688—had the constitutional monarchists 
in England coalesced with the Scottish Covenanters—had Hyde 
taken a different course from that which he pursued in 
binding himself personally to the King, and had the 
Puritans thus only achieved a triumph with which the 
great body of Englishmen could have thoroughly sympathized, 
then many things might have happened differently in consequence. 
We are aware that this is, after all, a mere way of putting views of 
conduct impressively; but itis a way which Mr. Bayne chooses 
rather too frequently. His book thus acquires an over-confident 
tone which, in conjunction with his uniformly bold criticism of 
men and transactions, disguises his real intention, for which we 
give him full credit, to be both just and generous. In the latter 
direction he will perhaps advance even further, and learn to 
recognize more fullyfthe nobler aspects of other systems of Church 
government than those for which he has a sincere preference. Of 
the Presbyterian Church he says that, ‘looked at from without, 
it wears a formidable appearance ; but, within, it has always been 
easy-going and popular, governed by the sentiment of its members, 
and issuing its censures at long intervals.” He is indignant that 
Mr. Buckie, “‘ manufacturing history out of formulas in a logic 
mill,” should have committed the ‘‘ stupendous blunder” of draw- 
ing a parallel between the priesthood of Spain and the pastorate 
of Scotland. Be itso. We regret with him the broken promises 
and the blind intolerance of the Restoration; but, notwithstanding 
his valuable rectification of the view often taken of the intentions 
of the Solemn League and Covenant (pp. 226, 360), we fail to see 
that the Revolution ever succeeded in establishing a basis for a 
religious settlement in aceordance with the past as well as with 
the present of the national life. 


STEEVENS’S CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN.* 


HE “friends” who persuaded Colonel Steevens to publish 

an account of his personal experiences during the Crimean 
war would have done him a great kindness if they had at 
the same time persuaded him to draw his pen through much 
more than half of what he had written. Here and there through- 
out the volume we find facts of real interest, particularly those 
which show the astounding ignorance of the military art that pre- 
vailed at that time in the English army, and the noble patience 
with which the junior officers and men bore the results of such 
stupidity in high quarters as surely has never been equalled in 
war. But the long, rambling narrative, the piles of irrelevant 
matter in which no living soul could possibly be interested, the 
records of private discomfort and routine existence, might 
have been omitted with great benefit to the book. However, 
it is not without a certain interest that we read a book written 
evidently by a gallant officer who has worthily done his duty 
in a great war, yet who appears to be at this day as en- 
tirely without interest in the art of war as he was when he 
first clad himself in uniform. The Russians or the English 
attacked, so many men were killed, and the result was so and so. 
But why they attacked, and how, and what was the cause of 
success or failure, seem, generally speaking, to be considered by 


"* The Crimean Campaign, with the Connaught Rangers. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nathaniel Steevens. London: Griffith & Farran. nh 
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the author as quite immaterial. He is good enough to “review 
brietly the causes which led to the war between Great Britain and 
Russia in the years 1854-5-6.” His review, which is contained in 
just one page, comes to this—that once upon a time, when every- 

ly was happy, a naughty Emperor coveted Constantinople, “and 
only awaited a favourable opportunity for the accomplishment of 
his ambitious design.” So he picked a quarrel with the Porte, 
using as a pretext “an obscure dispute between some Greek and 
Latin monks,” and invaded Wallachia and Moldavia. But two 
good fairies, called England and France, “cordially united to 
restrain the ambition of that country.” The Porte “ claimed their 
assistance,” and their combined fleets entered the Black Sea in 
Jan 1854. See what an easy thing it is to write history; and 
what a pity that Mr. Kinglake should take so much trouble 
about the reasons of things, instead of touching it all off in a few 
short sentences. 

On the voyage from England to the East, the usual monotony 
prevailed; and Colonel Steevens duly informs his readers of every 

incident that occurred. Cape St. Vincent is passed, and 
near it a French brig. “ It occu to us as singular that nearly 
forty-nine years previously the British and French fleets had been 
engaged in a bloody battle near the same spot.” To this is added 
a foot-note:—‘‘ The memorable battle of Trafalgar, October 21st, 
1805.” We are told quite simply that the Rock of Gibraltar 
“rises majestically from the sea, with its strongly fortified town 
at its foot”; that Ceuta “is a Spanish fort on the African side” ; 
that “a disagreeable hot wind, called sirocco, blew to-day ”; that 
“Pantellaria is about 20 miles long, and at this time contained 
5,000 inhabitants, and belonged to Sardinia; distant from Malta 
140 miles”; that “ we were much struck with the beautiful blue 
colour of the sea”; and so on, with a weary detail of utterly un- 
interesting facts and impressions. Yet there is a certain interest 
in the fact that these things are related at all; for we see med 
enough what manner of men were those gallant British igno- 
ramuses who fought so stoutly, and died, often so unnecessarily, on 
the heights before Sebastopol. Two passages in the book, taken 
together, though they actually occur far apart, furnish as sound 
a weve of the need for military instruction as could be found in a 
whole volume of elaborate reasoning :— 

In the Bosphorus, between Scutari and Pera, stands a tower called 

Leander’s Tower, which (says tradition) was built by some Sultan as a 
refuge for his beautiful daughter, who, it was foretold, would die from the 
bite of an animal. She, however, was not safe here, but died from the sting 
of an asp, conveyed to her in a bouquet by her lover. It was a favourite 
joke of one of our officers to endeavour to force this old story upon us (as a 
new anecdote) upon each occasion of crossing, quietly saying :-—* Did you 
ever hear that interesting story about that tower?” until the question 
became quite a saying with us. 
Not a sign betrays the existence in the minds of these gallant 
fellows of any notion that there are other associations connected 
with “ Leander’s Tower.” The brilliant joke was current in May 
1854. In September of the same year Colonel Steevens was on 
outpost duty, or “on picket,” as it was then called, in front of 
Sebastopol :— 

A Russian officer with an escort of Cossacks came and reconnoitred on 
the opposite side of the ravine; our brigadier happened to be visiting the 
pickets at the time, and as none of the pickets fired, he reproved us for not 
doing so, saying that it was a most daring reconnaissance ; but we had at 
that time received such strict orders not to betray our position by showing 
ourselves or firing, that it was very puzzling for us, new hands at cam- 
paiguing, to know how to act. 

At the present day it would be almost impossible to find an 
officer so entirely ignorant of the duties of outposts, yet Colonel 
Steevens was above the average in knowledge and energy, as was 
proved by his subsequent selection for various posts. This com- 

lacent acceptance of ignorance is both interesting and suggestive. 

t explains, as nothing else could, how such grievous errors as 
marked the conduct of the war were possible. It is true 
that the leader of the force was a Peninsular veteran, but 
whatever he learnt in the Peninsula seems to have been of 
no use to him in the Crimea. ‘“ New hands at campaign- 
ing” is a phrase which exactly suited the whole army. But if 
rules for outpost duties were unknown, it was not for want 
of a love of regulation, for we read that, on the 6th of August, 
“An order was issued perm€ting moustaches to be worn, and 
we were much amused at the wording of the order, which 
prescribed the exact number of inches to be shaved between the 
moustache and the whiskers, as if every man’s face was the same 
size.” 

It will be remembered that the British expeditionary force was 
sent out deficient in proper commissariat arrangements, and the 
tragical side of the ignorance of war then prevailing in this country 
soon began to appear. In June the troops were in Bulgaria. The 


division to which the Connaught — belonged was sent out 
every morning at eight o’clock to drill and remained out till one 
o'clock p.m. Yet Colonel Steevens assures us that, owing to de- | 
fective commissariat arrangements, the rations did not arrive early | 
enough for the men’s breakfasts to be prepared, “ and they were 
a ery | obliged to go through these long and fatiguing parades | 
without having broken their fast.” Who can be surprised that in | 
July the cholera appeared among the troops, and raged with | 
horrible intensity ; yet we find that even in August, “as the com- 
missariat persisted in killing meat by day, half of it became bad 
before it was required to be cooked.” 

In September the force embarked for the Crimea, the dreadful | 
cholera still hanging on to it. While at sea the Connaught 
Rangers appear to have lost at the rate of about two men per day, | 


yet the gaiety of the officers, and, we have no doubt, of the men, 
was by no means abated. The usual amusements on ship board were 
kept going, and “ our skipper (a Scotchman) happening to let out 
that he had champagne on board, we had it produced, and daily 
drank success to the expedition until the stock was exhausted.” 
On the 14th of September the army landed, but landed without 
the men’s knapsacks. Each man carried only a shirt and a pair 
of boots page 2 in one blanket, together with three days’ rations, 
consisting of salt pork and biscuits—strange food for men suffering 
from diarrhoea and always in the presence of cholera. That night 
the rain descended in torrents, and the temperature was very low. 
There was no fuel but grass and furze, so that fires speedily died 
out, and cooking was hopeless. Under the pouring rain the 
British army lay down and slept from sheer fatigue, because, 
though they had only advanced two or three miles in the country, 
they had, to use Colonel Steevens’s words, “advanced and retired 
several times.” 

Of course the cholera was busy in the night. Forward marched 
this gallant, suffering, doomed army—doomed because of the 
sheer ignorance of war which prevailed at that time throughout 
the service. Blunderingly, but splendidly, they won the battle of 
the Alma, sending home their letters of love and assurances of safety 
through the medium of the Z%mes’ Correspondent. After the 
battle, they were moved backwards and forwards before they 
finally reached the ground on which they were to bivouac ; having 
been fifteen hours under arms without food, anda great part of that 
time unnecessarily. Yet in all their movements backwards and 
forwards they never discovered that the Russians in their flight 
had abandoned guns which were at that time close at hand. The 
battle of the Alma was fought on the 2oth; yet, from utter 
deficiency in all proper organization, the army did not begin 
its march towards Sebastopol before the 23rd. The wonderful 
flank march was decided upon. The Tchernaya was crossed on 
the 25th; and, “after being unnecessarily marched about, up one 
hill and down another, throngh some blunder on the part of the 
Staff,” the force bivouacked before Balaklava. The total loss from 
cholera in about three months, up to the latter part of October, 
had been seventy-seven officers and men in one battalion. Then 
came battles the peculiarity of which was that there was no 
design in them; that oflicers and men simply did their best, 
and, sometimes without ammunition, defeated the enemy by 
sheer bulldog courage and tenacity: and then the terrible 
winter. The men were ill clad, and had no camp kettles; for, 
as the kmapsacks were left on board ship, and no straps 
issued for fastening camp kettles to any part of the soldier's 
dress, the kettles were dropped when the regiment went 
into action at the Alma. Colonel Steevens very justly says, 
“ The British soldier could hardly be expected to fight with a tin 
kettle tied to his tail and wobbling about with every movement.” 
The shame of it was that, with a sea covered by the fleets of Eng- 
land, with a country of engineers at their back, the military autho- 
rities had neither accumulated reserve articles of equipment in 
depots, nor even made good roads between the army before Sebas- 
topol and its one port of supply, Balaklava. In December no 
camp kettles had been issued; there was hardly any fuel to be 
found, yet the commissariat issued raw salt pork, biscuit, and 
green coffee to the men. The poor fellows tried to roast the coffee 
in their mess tins, which naturally fell to pieces, and to simulate 
the grinding by smashing the berries with a heavy shot onastone. 
The half-roasted coffee added to the prevalent sickness, and 
many of the men were obliged to eat their salt pork raw. 
And this occurred while they were suffering from constant over- 
fatigue and bitter cold. A little before Christmas a rumour 
came to the camp that some large tin cans could be bought 
at Balaklava; so down went the quarter-master of the Con- 
naught Rangers, and succeeded in getting sixteen. Colonel 
Steevens says that on the morning when the new boilers were first 
used a deputation from the different companies, headed by the 
sergeant-major, thanked the colonel, saying that they had not felt 
so comfortable for many a week. Early in January there were 
only 250 men fit for duty in the battalion, and there were 
only 14,000 effective men in the whole British army. The 
transport service was still in a state of collapse, the cay 
were being worn out by conveying the sick to Balaklava. Medi- 
cine had become scarce, because, although the Medway was 
lying at Balaklava with a large consignment of medical 
stores, they could not be got at, as they were stowed be- 
neath a cargo of shot and shell. Stretchers were much needed, 
but were not available because the canvas had been sent in one 
ship and the wooden frames, &c., in another. Soaked in the 
trenches, the men had no change of clothes when they returned 
to their wet tents. In addition to cholera and diarrhea, scurvy 
was now prevalent from the entire absence of vegetable diet. The 
English Ambassador at Constantinople sent up a vessel full of 


| cabbages and other vegetables for the use of the troops :— 


But, because such articles were not included in the daily ration of the 
troops, neither the Quartermaster-General’s nor thé Commissariat Depart- 
ment would undertake to issue them, and consequently the vessel dischar, 
these vegetables into the harbour. Our ever-vigilant Quartermaster, seeing 
numbers of cabbages, &c., floating about, brought up several loads of them, 
and they proved most acceptable. 


Yet there was actually at the time a quantity of parsnips in a 
garden close to the camp, which the English never discovered 
till the clever little Zouaves were observed digging for them. For 
want of proper organization at Balaklava, many vessels discharged 
their upper cargo of ammunition and took row f their under cargo 
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of warm clothing to Constantinople. Huts had arrived from 
England, but were placed in store at Balaklava for want of means 
to carry them up to the front; and the soldiers, dying of cold and 
misery, were little consoled at hearing that the Government had 
sent out wooden legs at the rate of four per man. The little joke 
on this occasion was that the Government took them for donkeys. 

This list of blunders is too sickening, nor would we dwell 
on it but for the fact that there are men even now who 
cannot see why a more sensible organization and better instructed 
officers are necessary. There have been exclamations against 
Russian want of forethought in the late war, and the criticism was 
just, but it comes badly from those who still drag the wheels of 
progress in the English army. It is fortunate that a book should 
appear, written by an officer who evidently reverences the powers 
that be, and yet unsparingly exposes the shameful carelessness of 
the powers that were. The powers that be to-day will to-morrow 
be the powers that were; they will be wise to take care that no 
such disasters as those of the Crimea occur at a time when the 
power of public criticism is even greater than they. 

There is nothing more to be said of Colonel Steevens’s book than 
that it is very simple, entirely non-scientific, and in its gentle 
ripple of gossip from beginning to end contains some of the heaviest 
charges that were ever made against careless military administra- 
tion and ignorant officers of al! grades. These are the pearls of 
the narrative, and are worth placing in a better setting. There is 
nothing else worth noticing in the book. 


ANCIENT PROVENCE.* 


M LENTHERIC is known already to some of our readers by 
AVE ¢ his volume on “Les Villes Mortes du Golfe de Lyon,” 
which was published in 1876 and reviewed in these columns. The 
present volume, La Gréce et [Orient en Provence, without being 
precisely a continuation of the work which preceded it, is another 
fruit of the same studies. M. Lenthéric may be heartily recom- 
mended to the attention of English readers for the most substantial 
qualities which can be possessed by a writer of his class. In the 
first place, the tract of country which he writes about is familiar 
to him in all its details. He is a civil engineer with a Govern- 
ment appointment, Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées, and he is at 
the same time a scientific archeologist. His profession and his 
favourite pursuit have both together supplied materials to M. 
Lenthéric as an author and given plenty of ballast to his books. 
His literary qualities are exactly what they ought to be for a 
writer on such subjects. He avoids the usual dulness of archzolo- 
gists without ever allowing himself to fall into the verbiage of the 
ordinary littérateur. His style is pure and sound, and never loses 
the simple dignity which betits the subject. 

The purpose of the present volume is to give clearness and pre- 
cision to the reader's conception of Greek and Eastern influence 
in Provence. Every Frenchman of ordinary education knows 
vaguely that the Greeks traded at Marseilles, and that a Pheenician 
colony established itseif there ; but now, with the help of M. Len- 
théric’s handy volume, he can study the subject in detail. The book, 
in short, is a sort of portable telescope, or what the French call a 
lunette d’approche. 1t brings the distant past nearer to us. Like 
its predecessor, it is made clearer by good maps of the localities, 
which exhibit in some instances both the ancient and modern 
states of a place. 

M. Lenthéric begins by an attack upon the unintelligent way of 
travelling to which the railways have accustomed us. Of course, 
being a Frenchman, he has not read Mr. Ruskin; but he says the 
same things. Tle says that we travel in these days without effort 
and often without pleasure, almost always without intelligence or 
mental benefit. Besides this evil, he considers that the modern 
habit of rapid travel has, to a great extent, incapacitated us for 
quiet study at home :— 

L’izdustrie moderne, en facilitant d’une maniére prodigieuse les transports 
a grand vitesse, a fait naitre en nous un gotit immodéré pour la locomotion 
comfortable et rapide, et a développé en méme temps une désaffection non 
moins grande de l'étude et du foyer. Sous cette influence, que je crois mau- 
vaise, nous perdons chaque jour de plus en plus le sentiment élevé et délicat 
de la nature; et c’est par milliers que l’on pourrait compter ceux qui, 
apres avoir traversé plusieurs fois en tous sens l'Europe, la France, ou méme 
seulement leur modeste province, n’ont jamais songe & se rendre compte 
des dispositions générales, et des transformations incessantes du sol qu’ils 
ont si souvent foulé. . . . Ce n’est pas voir que d’assister, impassible et 
inerte de corps et d’ame, au défilé rapide d'une série de tableaux dont on 
ne saisit ni l’ordre, ni l’origine, ni l’harmonie, qui n’éveillent dans le cceur 
aucune esperance et auxquels ne se rattache aucun souvenir. 

M. Lenthérie gives a concentrated expression to his opinion 
about modern travelling by remarking that it is simply mechanical, 
and that the intellectual element is often entirely wanting to it, 
So it is, no doubt; but railways take us to places where we may 
awake from our lethargy, and look about us with a renewed 
interest in things, Such books as the one before us are an ex- 
cellent preparation for visiting a place; and we are inclined to 
think that the right philosophy of railway travelling is to accept 
thankfully the facility of transport, go to sleep as much as we like 
on the way, and then study the places we stay in with the help of 
an intelligent guide. Our present instructor cies with a chapter 
on Primitive Provence and the Celtic oppida, in which he gives 
quite a correct account of the true nature of an oppidum, thereby 
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rendering a service to the general reader, whose notions on the 
subject are almost invariably confounded with his ideas about a 
more developed form of fortitied town. M. Lenthéric is careful to 
tell his reader that in quite primitive times the oppidum was not 
what we call a town, but a port of refuge or observation, inside 
which the population of the neighbourhood came for protection 
in times of special danger. In ordinary times these people would 
be scattered about the fields in the valleys which they cultivated. 
As to the fortification of the Celtic oppida, M. Lenthéric speaks of 
it with much respect, saying that it was sometimes formidable 
and did the greatest honour to the Celtic or Gaulish engineers who 
conceived the plan and directed its execution. The locality chosen 
was usually a hill-top or plateau, and this was entirely surrounded 
with a great wall, sometimes thirty feet high, and seldom less than 
twelve or sixteen. The circuit of the wall varied from one to four 
miles. Below the wall the slopes of the hill were kept clear of 
trees,so that the assailant might have no cover. It was only 
gradually that these rude hill forts were transformed into something 
like towns. After describing them somewhat minutely, M. Len- 
théric, in a luminous generalization gives the following picture of 
ancient Gaul :— 

Des bassins isolés les uns des autres par des chaines de montagnes rarement 
franchies ; chaque vallée réduite aux strictes ressources de sa production in- 
dividuelle ; un territoire souvent désert et trés-pauvrement cultivé; sur 
toutes les hauteurs, des enceintes fortifées; point de routes, a peine 
quelques sentiers de piétons ; et au bas de la vallée te fleuve libre, sans digues, 
unique voie de communication, transportant sur des barques grossitres ov 
sur des radeaux les hommes et leur matériel. 


Many very interesting pages then follow on primitive communi- 
cation by water, and on the ancient state of the country about 
Arles. Our readers are probably aware that the Rhone is confined 
by great dykes which protect the neighbourhood of Arles. With- 
out them the region would be frequently under water; with them 
its existence is something like that of Holland. The dykes begin 
at Beaucaire and La Montagnette, about three miles above 
Tarascon, and go down to the sea. Altogether there are more 
than two hundred miles of these works, and the constant small 
repairs of them, without counting the heavy extraordinary repairs 
after great disasters, cost about 5,000/. a year, regularly. It is 
supposed that these dykes were in a rudimentary condition about 
the twelfth century, since which time they have been gradually 
improved down to the present day, when they exhibit all the per- 
fection of modern engineering. M. Lenthéric, however, is decid- 
edly opposed to their existence, and believes the construction of 
them to have been nothing but a gigantic mistake. If the Nile 
had been enclosed by dykes, he argues, Egypt would have ceased 
to be fertile. If the Rhone had not been so enclosed, he is firmly 
convinced that a broad region would have been compensated for 
the inconvenience of occasional flooding by the richer soil brought 
and deposited by the river and by far heavier crops. Ilis opinion, 
founded on the most intimate knowledge possible of the country, 
is that towns and villages ought to have been protected by im- 
permeable dykes high enough never to be submerged, but that the 
open country should have been left undefended from the beneficent 
inundations. It is quite possible that M. Lenthéric may be right, 
but it would be difficult now to put his ideas into execution, 
because the country is stadded with buildings which have been 
erected trusting to the dykes of the river. 

The state of the Arlesian territory in prehistoric times may be 
roughly understood by imagining what would happen now if the 
dykes were removed and the ground lowered six teet—that being 
the estimated amount of its aggrevate elevation since those times. 
Then the greater part of the land between Avignon and the sea 
was completely covered by the ordinary waters of the Rhone and 
the Durance. Out of this sheet of water rose various rocky 
heights as islands. These islands are of course still distinguishable 
by their elevation above the general level. The most remarkable 
were Tile de Cordes (insula de Cordoa) and Montmajour. From 
the middle ages down to the French Revolution Montmajour was 
occupied by the Benedictine monks, and the ruins of their 
monastery still crown the rocky heights, harmonizing well with 
the natural architecture of the rocks. 

The ancient archipelago of Arles was surrounded by shallow 
lagoons, and these were navigated on rafts and inflated skins. The 
use of skins inflated under a raft of planks, as it is still practised 
on the Euphrates, gives us a clear practical notion of ancient 
navigation in Provence. Nobody in that region now floats on in- 
flated skins, but a Jesuit of antiquarian tendencies, called 
Montigny, descended the Rhone in the baghaniog of the eighteenth 
century on three skins fastened to a triangular deck, just to see 
how the old system would answer. This practical Jesuit seems to 
have had a sail, for M. Lenthéric speaks of “es agrés” on his 
deck, but that may mean anything which is not the hull. He had 
a rudder and oars made like battledores with skin in the place of 
net, and he seems to have been perfectly successful. It is quite 
certain that his machine would be much safer thgn the common 
open boat; but all excessively light floating machines are difficult 
to deal with against a wind, as we know by inflated india-rubber 
boats. The Chevalier de Folard tried to adapt inflated skins to 
modern military uses, but modern pontoons have too completely 
superseded them for any such revival to be possible. 

n ancient times there were three distinct kinds of navigation 
about Arles, those of the river, the sea, and the lagoons. They 
are distinguished as follows by M. Lenthéric :— 


A chacune de ces trois navigations correspondait une marine spéciale. II 
y avait donc & la fois une flotte maritime, une flotte duviale et une flotte 
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paludéenne. Les gens de mer, les marins proprement dits, navicularii 
marini, étaient presque tous nomades ou étrangers et appartenaient en 
général a la nationalité greecque. Les nautoniers de la région du Rhone et 
de la Durance, naute Rhodanici, Druentici, habitaient indistinctement 
toute la vallée du grand fleuve depuis Lyon jusqu’’ la mer, et ne venaient 
a Arles que pour y faire escale. Les utrieulaires enfin, utrieularii, faisaient 
resque tous partie de la famille arlésienne ; beaucoup plus nombreux que 
es autres ct surtout beaucoup plus attachés a ce sol spécial, qui n’est ni la 
terre ni lean, ils constituaient la population véritablement originale de ce 
territoire ¢trange aujourd’hui si profondément moditiée. 


We are very glad to find that M. Lenthéric frankly renounces as 
unhistorical the early stories about Arles, and admits that they are 
based upon no evidence :— 

Tradition, légende ou fable, ces épisodes un peu nuageux d'un passé qui 
remonte au septi¢me ou au huitiime siecle avant notre ere ne sont garantis 
par aucun monument, aucun texte, aucun fragment épigraphique, aucune 
ruine, pas méme le moindre vestige de cette antiquité figurée qui p ermet de 
retrouver, 2 travers les siécles, la trace des populations disparues et nous 
parle quelquefois avec tant d’éloquence de leur grandeur évanouie. 

In another passage the author fully recognizes the profound 
obseurity which covers the early history of Arles :— 

Le passé de la ville d’Arles présente une particularité singulitre. II est 
absolument impossible d'indiquer, méme avec une tres large approximation, 
la date probable ou méme seulement possible de ces constructions primitives 
aujourd'hui disparues. Le silence des historiens, ordinairement assez dispos¢s | 
a accueillir favorablement les moindres fables, est sur ce point unanime ; et 
Vobscurité la plus profonde enveloppe le mystere de sa fondation et les 
premiers sivcles de son développement. 


Four distinct races are connected with the early history of the 
Rhone—the ancient Gauls, the Pheenicians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans. Although the Gauls have left no history of their own, 
their manner of life is now, thanks to recent archeological | 
researches, sufficiently well understood. We understand their 
system of fortification quite thoroughly, we have seen the insides | 
of their habitations, we have found and examined the relics of their | 
arts, we know their narrow roads, and we can imagine their primi- | 
tive agriculture and river navigation. As to the Phcenicians, their | 
place in the history of Southern France is simply that of traders, 
and they have leit hardly a trace :— 

Les Phéniciens ne furent pas cependant colonisateurs dans le sens terri- 

torial qu’on attribve ordinairement & ce mot; leurs établissements eurent 
plutét le caractere temporaire de toutes les choses qui tiennent au com- 
merce. Gens de mer et de négoce, vivant tres peu sur la terre ferme, 
roulant de port en port, et habitant presque toujours les vastes flancs de 
leurs navires de charge, ils ont beaucoup exploité les produits et les richesses 
du sol, sans laisscr sur ce sol méme une empreinte bien durable de leur 
passage. 
Then comes the contrast of Greek influence, so much more 
effectual and lasting. The Greek colony was really a colony of 
settled agricultural workers. They set to work planting the vine 
and the olive, practising all their own useful arts, and in course of 
time, in less than two centuries, a little Greece was established at 
the mouth of the Rhone. The Phociean colony of Marseilles ex- 
tended itself in maritime stations from Catalonia to the Gulf of 
Genoa, but the Greek influence was not limited to the coast; it 
extended well into the interior of the country up the great valleys, 
founding trading establishments as far inland as the modern Saint 
Rémy, Avignon, Vaison, &e. Arles being already in existence, 
the Phoczeans established themselves there amongst the Celtic in- 
habitants, with whom they intermarried and produced the race 
which is still celebrated for the beauty of its women. This 
celebrity is not based on mere theory, is not simply imaginary ; we 
have ourselves observed it, and can fully confirm what M. 
Lenthéric says upon the subject, especially his outspoken remarks 
about the contrast between the two sexes at Arles :— 

Ce que l'on peut aflirmer, cest que la beauté grecque existe & Aries, et 

qwelle existe sculement chez la femme. L’homme y est lourd, petit, 
vulgaire, rude dans ses formes et ses mouvements, grossier surtout dans les 
intonations de sa voix. La femme, au contraire, a conservé quelque chose 
de sa délicatesse native; grande et souple, au profil de camcée, la vie 
heureuse semble frémir dans les ondulations de sa taille ; son nez est droit, 
son menton tres grec, son oreille fine ; ses yeux, admirables de dessin, ont 
quelquetvois une expression indéfinissable, et ses sensations subites et 
véhémentes sont tempeérces par une sorte de grace attique, don précieux de 
sa mére, quelle sanra transmettre & ses enfants. L’inferiorité plastique de 
Vhomme est manifeste ; et, & part une certaine souplesse de membres et upe 
vivacité plus méridionale que grecque et d’une distinction en général fort 
médiocre, il semble n’avoir rien conservé de I'éiégance de la race dont il est 
descendu. 
After this comparison, so far from flattering to the men of Arles, 
M. Lenthéric goes on to assign to the male sex a position of decided 
inferiority in the physical history of humanity. “ Physically, 
morally, and even socially, it is the woman who is really the mould 
ofhumanity. Now, on the shore of Provence the mould is Greek 
and Oriental ; and, in spite of the crossings and changes produced 
by the Roman conquest, or by Saracen brutality, the clay it fashions 
still retains traces of the nobility and purity of the original type.” 

The fifth chapter, on public pleasures under the Roman Empire, 
is both true and terrible. M. Lenthéric does not hesitate to tell 
the plain truth about the luxury of the baths and the prodigious 
butcheries of the amphitheatre. The theatre, even in its worst 
decadence, still retained a reminiscence of Greek art, but the 
amphitheatre was essentially Roman :— 

Rien ne donne mieux Videe de la foree et de la grandeur, en méme temps 
que de l’odicuse dépravation de ce peuple. Ce n’est qu’aprés avoir vu le 
Colisée que l’on peut comprendre la Rome impériale ; et, lorsqu’on réfléchit 
que, dans toutes les villes importantes de ce qui se disait alors le monde 
civilisé, il existait un celosse de méme nature et destiné aux mémes | 


atrocités, on se figure alors ce que pouvait étre l’empire romain, 


The horrible details of the amphitheatre are familiar to us 
through other writers, but M. Lenthéric’s account is concentrated 
and animated by his profound horror of the disgusting Roman 
civilization. His account of the magnificent amphitheatre of 
Arles and of the theatre close by, where the Venus of Arles was 
found, is interesting as a contrast. The theatre only began to be 
Inown about the middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
archeological diggings began, and were immediately rewarded’ by 
the discovery of the Venus. The history of the theatre is one of 
the most melancholy known instances of human destructiveness, 
It was first ravaged from religious motives when St. Hilaire was 
Bishop of Arles in 446. The elegant little columns were removed, 
all the external veneer of marble torn away, all the statues broken 
and thrown in a heap along with fragments of architecture, can- 
delabra, &c., where subsequent diggings have discovered them. 
After that the theatre became a quarry, the stone seats were em- 
ployed in the ramparts in the twelfth century, and the marbles 
were used in building private houses. Wretched dwellings rose 
on the heap of ruin, and these were supplanted in 1664 bya 
convent destroyed at the Revolution. All the rubbish is now 
cleared away, and we can see plainly what remains. It is sad to 
think that most of the monuments of antiquity have in this way 
perished by the hand of man. Another remarkable instance of 
this is the devastation of the cemetery of Arles, which would have 
been of the highest possible archeological interest if only people 
would have let it alone. The place had become “ une véritable 
vallée de marbres funéraires d'une richesse incomparable,” besides 
which there were nineteen churches or chapels. or centuries the 
place was used as a quarry. Still there are many tombs remaining 
on which a Greek letter or a Greek word recalls the distant Ionian 
origin of the inhabitants. Thus Ev’wdoi, wishing a fair voyage, 
and 6, for @avaros, are common. 


JUNIA.* 


he we read Junia, we had always supposed that the lady in 

Candide who described herself as the ‘ daughter of a Pope,” 
was the most unfortunate woman in fiction. It will be remem- 
bered that Cunégonde, the heroine of Voltaire’s romance, was 
anxious to claim pre-eminence in woe. “ What,” she said to the 
offspring of the Pontiff, “ have you had ¢wo chdteaux burned over 
your head by the Bulgarians, have you lost ¢wo fathers and 
two mothers by their inhuman violence”? and so forth, Now 
Junia might have made an even more powerful appeal to any lady 
who tried to rival her in experience of grief. ‘Have you lost two 
fathers by cholera, and two mothers by illness? have you been 
deprived of two fortunes by the breaking of two banks? have you 
been cast off by two families, kissed against your will by two rich 
tradesmen, maligned by four old maids, rejected by two Anglican 
sisterhoods, and compelled to earn an honest though scanty liveli- 
hood by dancing in spangled tights ”? In this imaginary question 
Junia, after the manner of Cunégonde, doubles a tew, but only a 
few of her troubles. She had suffered all in the singular that she 
hypothetically states in the dual number, and far more. The 
reader who likes a good cry, and who has a tender heart for the 
troubles of the young and beautiful, will enjoy Junia more than, 
we confess, we have been able to do. 

Some one in Homer observes that “ men have soon their fill of 
chilly lamentation.” If men are still what they were in Homer's 
time, any one of the three volumes of Junia will prove quite 
enough for the most eager amateur of fictitious tribulation. Junta 
not only “ ends badly,” in the novel reader’s sense of the word, 
but it begins dolorously, reaches a middle point of tragic trouble, 
and finishes in the gloomiest way in the world. The poet Dobell 
hints, in a ballad burden, that the “ sorrows of the line” of Keith 
of Ravyelston were quite beyond the powers of anything but inter- 
jections to express, and he might have summed up the romance 
before us in the words :— 


Oh, Junia Berrington, the sorrows of thy line. 


It is extremely hard to criticize this tale. A reviewer is almost 
forced, if he would be intelligible, to give an outline of the plot, 
and to do that is to spoil the interest of the story, which lies in 
the clever weaving of a web of woe round an innocent and high- 
spirited girl. Again, the narrative is so gloomy and depressing, 
when stripped of the accessories by which the author tries to 
relieve it, that one thinks twice before repeating it. Thus one is 
compelled to dwell on a few points ina rather desultory way for 
fear of destroying the interest of a novel which is certainly clever 
and readable, though its tone is one of bitterness. 

Novel-readers are well accustomed to stories which turn on the 
wrongs of governesses. Now of all governesses whose adventures 
we have ever read Junia was the most deeply wronged. The 
details of her sufferings must be sought in the novel itself. They 
are subordinate to the artistic purpose of the book, which is to 
show the effect that the persecution of fate and of men may exer- 
cise on a noble character. The problem is one which would have 
allured George Sand, and, indeed, Junia, with her independence, 
her strong attections, and her burning sense of justice is not un- 
like many characters of the great French author. The heroine of 
Horace, the heroine of Malgré-Tout sutfered in a minor degree aa 


* Junia. By the Author of “ Estelle Russel.” Edinburgh and London; 
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Junia suffered, and at least a score of George Sand’s heroines are 
driven into a philosophy like Junia’s—a philosophy of acquiescence 
“with close-lipped Patience for their only friend.” George Sand, 
however, was too great an artist to have made the disasters of her 
characters almost ludicrous by dint of incessant iteration. The 
Scotchman who lost in a time of epidemic sickness his wife, his 
mother, his seven children, and his sisters, described the 
succession of funerals and declared that “ it was jeist rideeclous.” 
The agonies of Junia in the same sense are almost ridi- 
culous. Again, one may doubt whether an author of tact 
would have allowed Junia’s struggles to end as hers ended, 
in resignation to the necessities of a life which, to a lady of spirit 
and education, must have been worse than death. This part of 
the story it is impossible to leave unnoticed. When her prosperous 
sister cast her off ; when she lost to all intents and purposes the 
affection of a twin-brother whom she idolized, and to whom she 
had sacrificed her love and her life; when her character was 
blasted by calumny, Junia went on the stage. Mleroines in great 
numbers go on the stage in modern novels, but none of them in 
Junia’s manner. They take the higher parts; they are Phédres, 
Ophelias, Lady Macbeths; they take the town by storm, and 
combine with the genius of Rachel the respectability of Mrs. 
Siddons. Junia, on the other hand, helped, as she says, “ to 
inaugurate the era” of modern burlesque. Probably she picked 
up this sort of er from the play-bills and criticisms in the 
theatrical papers. It was natural that some traces of her 
degrading occupation should cling to her. She first appeared 
in public as a “walking lady,” literally because no other 
honest way of making her bread was possible. She had 
lost her situation as a governess, and could not find another ; 
she had even been rejected when she tried to get a house- 
maid’s place. Rescued from absolute starvation by a vulgar 
and good-natured person who took the part of “ broad-chamber- 
maid” at a minor theatre, she became the broad-chambermaid’s 
pupil, and acted in silly, but harmless, melodrama. This is not 
impossible, but it is a hundred times over impossible that she 
could have taken a leading part in burlesque. Her legs may have 
been as admirable as we are told they were, and she might, in 
sheer disgust with the world, have compelled herself to wear the 
indecent dress of Venus, or Hebe, in burlesque, and to exhibit 
herself to the gaze of clerks, officers, and foolish fast men. 
Granting all this, by way of argument, does the author of Junta 
really think that the art of dancing can be acquired by an effort 
of the will? She writes as if any girl could perform the 
miraculous feats of the ballet as easily as she can learn the words 
of the part. Junia, when she was first asked to play ii Zhe 
Diamond Mountain, knew nothing of burlesque except the Vergile 
Travesti of Scarron, and not much of that. Yet she rose by 
degrees, and, as far as we are told, with little difficulty, to the 

osition of the first burlesque actress in England. It would not 
oo been one whit more absurd to have dressed her as an admiral 
and sent her to command the fleet in the Dardanelles. Thus the 
tragedy of Juniabreaks down es where theauthor probably thought 
it most pathetic. It is possible indeed, as has been remarked in the 
case of a very famous writer for the Attic stage, to be too 
tragical. 

The author of Junia has tried, as we said, to relieve the 
monotony of affliction by a variety of devices. Her story opens in 
Italy, and the description of the establishment of the old 
Marchese Falconieri, and of the life of true sons of Italy in days 
when Italy was a geographical expression, is admirable, clear, 
strong, not over-coloured. The group of the Marchese with his 
invincible leaning to the Church, of Paolo, the Mazzinian philo- 
sopher, and of Carlo, the only child and hope of the house, is 
worthy of a place in a more agreeable novel. The character of 
Anna, the sensible, selfish, and successful sister of Junia, is also 
drawn with sympathy and delicacy, except in a passage where 
Anna too brealis down into bitter vulgarity. The coarse rich 
people of the story are so disgustingly mean, cruel, and avaricious, 
that they make a tale, which is painful to exaggeration, quite re- 
pulsive in its more sordid pages :— 

“ What will you take, Miss Berrington ?” says the hostess, when her 
guests and children have been served. 

“Some mayonnaise, please,” says Junia, holding a plate. 
weaknesses. One of them is a fondness for that dish. 

“Everybody can’t have mayonnaise,” says Mrs. Percy Smith, with a 
jerk. “You had better take some mutton.” 

Carlo hears, and is disgusted. As pork is to a Jew,so is mutton to a 
Tuscan. “Cold mutton!” he thinks. “By the body of Bacchus! why 
not cold dog, cold cat, cold rat, or any other abomination?” Even the 
men of the party who have no horror of mutton as mutton absorb their 
mayonnaise with a thoughtful air, and thank their stars they are not in 
that poor devil’s shoes. Junia, holding her plate meekly for a slice of cold 
mutton, has it suddenly taken out of her hand and a plate of mryonnaise 
substituted, with a peremptory order from the Italian marquis, in his 
native tongue, to eat it up. 

“Don’t—don’t take any notice of me,” says Junia, in the same tongue, 
blushing up to her forehead. 

“‘ Making love to him under one’s very nose,” says Miss Kate to herself. 


Passages of this kind are far too common to be agreeable, and it is 
not easy to count all the atrocious wealthy people, with the minds 
and manners of the lowest class of lodging-house keepers, who com- 
bine to drive Junia into the career of an actressin burlesque. Not only 
do the bad conspire against her, but the good become suddenly ¢urpis- 
simt, and her favourite brother, June, a youth with the tastes of an 
almost too retined gentleman, and theeye of anartist, betroths himself 
to a hideous, sanctimonious Canadian woman, much older than 


She has a few 


himself, and disfigured by the possession of two eyes of different 
colours. It is generally foolish to wonder at the motives which 
make men and women marry the wrong people; but it is impos- 
sible that June should have fallen a victim to a hideous canting 
colonial wench called Charity Green. This is only an example of 
the intolerable and incredible grudge which the fates bore against 
poor Junia, Ter series of calamities makes at once the interest 
and the blemish of a book which is only pleasant when the author, 
in writing of Italy, drops her usual tone of bitterness. The clever- 
ness of Junia is undeniable; but it has not been employed in 
giving pleasure, and, for various reasons, it conveys but little in- 
struction. 


DIXON’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


WE should like to understand better than we do the author's 

ultimate drift and purpose in the present remarkable work. 
He has devoted a well-filled volume of 529 pages to the ecclesi- 
astical history of only nine or ten (certainly most critical) years, 
and half a lifetime must be spent before his narrative, continued 
on the same scale and in the same spirit of elaborate research, can 
hope to reach modern times, or to depict the struggles and passions 
of men now living. And all this toil and effort, to what does it 
tend? ‘The writer is a beneficed clergyman, holding preferment 
of which the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle are the patrons, 
decorated by his Bishop with a titular distinction—that substitute 
for the better thing to be found in other cathedrals—which, unlike 
some of his colleagues, he describes both modestly and truly as 
an Honorary canonry. It cannot be his purpose to bring the 
English Church into reproach or contempt ; and yet we can see no 
other end to which his jabours promise so directly to contribute. 
If we discerned in his pages a lurking preference for Roman rather 
than for Anglican theology, his position would be clear enough. 
But this is certainly not Mr. Dixon’s case. Ile detests the 
civil leaders of the Reformation, and exhibits them, with much 
show of probability, as among the vilest of mankind: but we 
can trace in him no disalfiection to the doctrine of our Articles 
and public formularies. While, as regards the ing, his courtiers, 
and his tools, the story of that bad age is summed up pretty 
much in the language of the old Somersetshire rhyme— 

Horner, Wyndham, Grenville, Thynne ; 
The monks went out, and they went in, 

our author does ample justice to the motives and character of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, who, constitutionally a poltroon, and with hands 
not quite clean from unhallowed spoil, is represented as thoroughly 
in earnest in promoting a restoration of primitive doctrine and dis- 
ciplive; the Primate being, in Mr. Dixon's judgment, almost the 
only man at Henry VIII.’s court who cared in the least for purity 
of faith and morals. The volume is destitute of a preface or ex- 
planatory notice of any kind ; but its place is supplied, early in the 
first chapter, by a frank exposition of the spirit in which it has 
been written :— 

I propose to devote time and pains to the examination of a complicated 
history, many parts of which may still require elucidation. I hope to write 
in the spirit of candour; the first part of which seems to be to lay before 
the reader the general proposition which he will find maintained in the 
work that invites his attention. ‘The study of the English Reformation, not 
pursued without considerable labour, has led me to the conclusion, that at 
the time of the abolition of the Papal jurisdiction a reformation was needed 
in many things; but that it was carried out on the whole by bad instru- 
ments, and attended by great calamities. The Church was taken out of 
the hands of the clergy, to be ruled by the laity. ‘The Kiag and the 
temporal estates overruled the spiritualty. If the Church had been left 
to her proper ofiicers to be reformed, and the needful compulsion given 
to them which it was always in the power ef the King and the tempor- 
alty to apply, the state of the nation would have been better to this day. 


That compulsion would have been necessary, and that, too, applied 
in no mild form, is abundantly evident to the most supcriicial 
reader of the history of those times. The chief episcopal thrones 
of England, when the matter of Queen Katharine’s divorce 
abruptly brought Church affairs to a crisis, were occupied by 
pious ‘and, for their generation, liberal-minded men, not one of 
whom would have consented to changes for which, as Mr. Dixon 
truly says, the word “revolution” is the most appropriate designa- 
tion. Setting aside Wolsey as rather a statesman than an ecclesi- 
astic, who nevertheless clung almost to the last to the hope of 
becoming the second Pope of English birth, and regarded the 
legatine pillar carried before him as the proudest of his 
ubundant dignities, a reforming King and Parliament would 
have had todeal with Warham, Fisher, and Edward Fox, as repre- 
sentatives of the higher clergy; with Sir Thomas More, who was 
Wolsey’s successor as Keeper of the Great Seal, among the laity. 
These men were all reformers in their way ; but it was only in a 
little way. Warham put down with the strong hand the extor- 
tions of his own spiritual courts; the others were keenly alive to 
the corruptions of many of the monastic houses which had been too 
long exempted from all visitation save that of the Pope; and More, 
in particular, regarded the begging friars—the itinerant preachers 
of the times—with mingled scorn and disgust. But all these evils 
were on the surface, and below the surface not one of them would 


* History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman 
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willingly have dived. Warham, gentle and accomplished, the 
patron of Erasmus, and, during his primacy of thirty years, the 
firm friend of learning and learned men, broke his heart over the 
task exacted from him in Convocation of procuring the submission 
of the clergy to the royal prerogative, by way of purging their 
offence in acknowledging the legatine authority of Wolsey. The 
nobler nature of Fisher knew even less the art of yielding in 
matters of conscience ; and he who, on the question of the divorce, 
took to himself the example of John the Baptist, “regarding it as 
impossible to die more gloriously than in a cause of matrimony,” 


would have died as willingly for the constitutional rights of the | 


Church, as he and the rest understood them, as in that other 
just cause for which his blood was shed. Mr. Dixon may 
S assured that for the work of reformation, even so far as it had 
become indispensable and of pressing need, other instruments were 
required of tougher material than could be found within the walls 
of the Convocation house; and Ilenry, whose knowledge of 
character, like his father’s, was almost an instinct, soon obtained 
one to his hands in Thomas Crumwel or Cromwell (a name of evil 
repute in English history), at once the ablest and the most un- 
scrupulous of royal favourites. Mr. Vixon spends a world of pains 
in blackening the fame and disparaging the intellectual powers of 
this “ the worst enemy the Church of England ever had” :— 


Thomas Crumwel was the son of a blacksmith of Putney. An aptness 
for the times iuas often stoed in the stead of public virtue or of high ability ; 
and the unparalleled rise of Crumwel can only be regarded as the luck of a 
keen but low-minded political adventurer. In his youth he had been, as he 
said himself, “ a ruffian.” Like many of the leaders of the Reformation, he 
had been fond of rambling about foreign countries, instead of taking to 
some honest calling at home. He had been a trooper, a clerk, and 
a money-lender. He was a good cook, and he had a traveller’s knowledge 
of foreign janguages: to which he added perhaps a smattering of Latin. 
His memory was strong, if it be true that he learned by heart on his road 
back to England the whole of Erasmus’s Paraphrase on the New Testa- 
ment. . . . At the same time he had learned from other studies another 
lesson. He is said to have read Machiavelli, and from that great writer to 
have imbibed the principles which a bad mind may easily extract. He 
held that vice and virtue are but names, fit to amuse the learned, but not 
to be esteemed by him who would rise in the courts of princes. 


This is vigorous writing, and the estimate of Crumwel’s character 
which it expresses is in amusing contrast to that of D'Aubigné, in the 
posthumous concluding volume of his History of the Reformation, 
which we hope to review at an early opportunity. Indeed Mr. Dixon 
often enlivens his pages, and revives our interest in well-worn sub- 
jects, by similar sketches of the historical persons he brings before us. 
Thus he calls Henry VIII. “ more completely the man of the times 
than any person in his realm. A man of force without grandeur ; 
of great ability, but not of lofty intellect; punctilious and yet un- 
scrupulous; centred in himself; greedy and profuse; cunning 
rather than sagacious; of fearful passions and intolerable pride, 
but destitute of ambition in the nobler sense of the word; a cha- 
racter of degraded magnificence.” Of Cranmer, as might have 
been anticipated, he writes somewhat in the kindly temper of Dean 
Hook, indulgent to his weaknesses, yet not blind to their disastrous 
results; and indeed the man who wrung from his fierce master 
the reverent deference he showed to no other creature living could 
not be without qualities which justified and constrained admira- 
tion. Comparing the three men who bore the foremost part in 
the transactions of these eventful years, Mr. Dixon writes very 
fairly :-— 

The instinct of Henry and Crumwel taught them that a man of different 
mould was needed to complete their triumvirate. Cranmer had a greater 
capacity than either of them; he had much of the dispassionate quality of 
the statesmen; but withal an indecision and want of readiness which laid 
him at the mercy of inferior men, and often produced duplicity in his 
own conduct. He joined innocency with a disposition to deal tenderly 
with himself, painfulness with a love of ease, the solemnity of virtue with a 
morbid conscience, and a tremulous sensibility to every current of opinion. 
‘This large, timorous, unwieldy nature was needful to the men of violence 
and cratt who now held in their hands the destinies of the country and the 
Church. He became their scribe, their tool, their voice. 


Into the general politics of this reign, whether at home or 
abroad, Mr. Dixon refrains from entering any further than his 
special subject—the history of the Church—imperatively requires. 
Some of his passing judgments, however, are worthy of notice. 
He no doubt rightly imputes the apparent double-dealing of the 
great Cardinal in regard to the divorce to his earnest wish to 
persuade the Pope to sacrifice one lone, injured woman to the 
maintenance of the Papal authority in England; and, if this be 
so, we cannot help contessing that Wolsey deserved his sad fate. 
He has no mercy for Cranmer, who certainly merits none, for 
having secretly married the King to Anne Boleyn in January 
1533, “about Poule’s day,” and then on April 12 seeking permis- 
sion from his master to inquire into the lawfulness of the marriage 
with Katharine, sitting as judge to investigate the cause, and finally 
pronouncing sentence in a matter which he had practically settled 
four months before. Of the guilt or innocence of Anne Boleyn, 
when her disgrace came in its own time, Mr. Dixon has little 
to say. “She was sent to the Tower, roaring with laughter 
at the assurance that the poorest subject of the King would have 
justice.” Whether she were “ frail or imprudent,” he will not de- 
termine; but surely, the prosecutor, the court, the very hideous- 
ness of the charges alleged against her, are powerful advocates in 
her favour; a fall she had richly earned, but not such a fall as this. 
While passing over such topics with commendable brevity, our 
author lays out his whole strength in detailing the judicial murders, 
first of the more illustrious sufferers, More and Fisher, then of 


those true and brave men who went in troops to the gallows and 
the block in attestation of the faith that was in them. No exe- 
cutions in that bloody reign excited more general compassion 
than those of the three Carthusian Priors of Beauval, Axholme, 
and the London Charterhouse, whose only crime was a steadfast 
refusal to acknowledge the King in his new title of Supreme Head 
of the Church of England. “A pardon was offered to each,” 
writes Mr. Dixon, “when his turn came to step up the ladder, if 
he would then obey the decree of the King and Parliament. ‘I 
call the Omnipotent God to witness, and all good people, an- 
swered Houghton, Prior of the London house, ‘and beseech you 
all to attest the same for me in the terrible day of judgment, 
that here being to die, I publicly profess that it is not out of 
obstinate malice or a mind of rebellion that I do disobey the King, 
but only for the fear of God, that I offend not the Supreme 
Majesty ; because our Holy Mother the Church hath decreed and 
appointed otherwise than the King and Parliament hath ordained. 
And I am here ready to endure this and all other torments, rather 
than oppose the doctrine of the Church. Pray for me, and pity 
my brethren, of whom I was the unworthy Prior.” We know 
nothing more dignified and pathetic than this dying speech in all 
the long roll of punishments for conscience sake which form at 
once the shame and the glory of our nation throughout those un- 
happy Tudor reigns. 


The overthrow of the monasteries, great and small, is also 
related in these pages as fully as our scanty materials will allow. 
The prosperous life of many of them is attested chiefly by the 
ruins which strew the ground, the memorials of their past great- 
ness. There is no event in English history more painful to con- 
template than the spoliation and ruin of these religious founda- 
tions. Some European nations have seized on the Church lands 
as a means of replenishing for a moment a bankrupt exchequer; in 
France ecclesiastical property shared but the common fate of all pro- 
perty amid the terrors of the Revolution ; but Crumwel and his sove- 
reign decided to follow the miserable precedent set by Philip the Fair 
in the case of the Templars, and to cover their victims with infamy 
ere they destroyed them. And herein, it must be confessed, 
Mr. Dixon has done good service in showing the precarious nature 
of the evidence against the monasteries which still survives. The 
original reports of Crumwel’s visitors, or rather inquisitors—Layton, 
Bedyl, Legh, and the rest—have utterly disappeared, just like the 
depositions taken at Queen Anne’s trial have disappeared. It is 
not known that they were ever submitted in full to the Parliament 
which suppressed the religious houses, although some kind of evie 
dence was doubtless laid before them in the form of a Declaration, 
to sharpen them for the work they were summoned to do. Burnet, 
however, first brought to light a manuscript in the Cotton Library 
(Cleopatra, E. iv. 14) bearing the title of Comperta, undoubtedly 
a copy written in two scarcely contemporary hands, being a kind 
of abstract of the visitors’ reports on about one hundred and twenty 
monasteries, nearly all situated in the Province of York, and on 
twenty-four in the diocese of Norwich. Mr. Gairdner has found in 
the Record Office, and communicated to Mr. Dixon, another book of 
Comperta, containing much matter in common with that in the 
Cotton Library, inan older hand, noted as an attested copy of an 
official document. Our author's discussion of the nature and 
value of these Comperta is very elaborate and suggestive, and he 
carefully traces the several forms that they assumed under the 
tender manipulation of “the well-known and fervid Bale,” that 
scandal to the episcopal order, and other writers of his peculiar 
qualities, That even friendly Commissioners must have found 
much to correct, much to condemn, in some of these religious 
houses, is abundantly clear from the admissions and complaints of 
friends like More and Fisher; that they were steeped in the vilest 
corruptions, such as these libellous Comperta broadly describe, would 
be utterly incredible on almost any evidence. 


As Mr. Dixon is only on the threshold of an enterprise which 
will no doubt contribute largely to our exact knowledge of eccle- 
siastical affairs in England from the Reformation downwards, and 
although the spirit in which he writes may not be always worthy 
of commendation, he has yet time to clear his style—which is 
terse and happy enough on the whole—of certain mannerisms 
that disfigure it more than he would easily believe. Especially 
we would ask him to leave off the habit of describing men by 
official titles which, as he employs them, almost sink to the level 
of ironical nicknames. Thus Cranmer is perpetually designated as 
The Most Reverend, Crumwel as The Vicegerent, and (in yet 
worse taste, considering what the term implies) Henry as the 
Supreme Head. Some of the most effective and solemn passages 
in his narrative are deformed by petty tricks like these. What, 
for example, can be worse than the following paragraph, which 
comes immediately after the author's touching account of Bishop 
Fisher's martyrdom :— 


About this time the Supreme Head polled his hair and altered the fashion 
of his beard ; he also prohibited his courtiers from wearing their hair long. 
Some say that this was a public token of mourning for the executions ; 
others, on the contrary, have thought that he desired to shine forth rejuve- 
nescent in the eyes of Anne ; others again, that, having a new title, he 
desired to put a new face upon it. 


This is not the tone of history, and would hardly beseem a decent 


political pamphlet. 
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GIBBON’S LIFE OF GEORGE COMBE.* 


Ts life of George Combe recently put forth by Mr. Charles 
Gibbon strikes us as about the dreariest bit of biography we 
have had to notice for many a day. We should do wrong, it may 
be, did we charge this inherent dulness upon the biographer him- 
self. Without, indeed, any special aptitude at compilation or grace 
of style, he has arranged fairly well the materials at his com- 
mand, and done his best to throw life into the portraiture of our 
chief apostle of phrenology. But there was nothing in the life of 
Combe apart from this apostleship to call for any biographical 
record; and as for what was set up by a small but eager clique of 
enthusiasts as the “ science of phrenology,” it would be difficult at 
the present hour to find an educated person to represent the 
belief or to keep up an intelligent use of its clumsy verbiage. 
It is absurd to claim the smallest basis in science, be it that of 
psychology or of physiology, for the pretence of Gall, Spurzheim, 


and Combe, made by each after his own method, to dis- 
criminate special faculties, emotions, or instincts by means 
of superficial indications yielded by the skull, and to give their 


proper value to the several elements of character or intellect in 
accordance with these prominences of the brain case. That the 
brain is the organ through which the mind acts, and even that 
special faculties may have their special and several seats within the 
cerebral mass, forms indeed a fundamental principle with a leading 
school of existing philosophers. But it is just the most thorough- 

ced advocates of the physical basis of mind, such as Professor 
Bain, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, who have most 
effectually disposed of the phrenological map of mind and brain, 
showing by special proofs supplementary to the general reason- 
ings of Jeffrey and Sir. W. Hamilton, how utterly empirical 
were the assumptions on which it was based. To judge of 
minute shades of mind and character by the size and shape of 
sections of the skull is much like telling the quality of the apple by 
bumps in the crust of the dumpling. That a certain cast of head 
or of features may be observed to correspond broadly with such 
and such a mental type, is quite a different thing from the allot- 
ment to each faculty of this or that seat in the cranium. Though 
he professed all the while to have found a basis for this system in 
the anatomy of the brain, it is clear that Combe had but 
the faintest perception of the ultimate nature of cellular struc- 
ture or the mutual relations of the cerebral masses. He 
could pick up anatomy enough, chiefly by the aid of his 
brother Andrew, to dissect the brain and to explain his system 
before assemblages of medical men, who at that stage of cerebral 
anatomy had little more special knowledge of the subject than 
himself. But where he was totally wrong was in the assumption 
that the external configuration of the brain-shell has the same 
correspondence with the convolutions of the brain itself as the 
inner surface of this shell is known to have. The varying thickness 
of the cranium of itself negatives the idea. Whatever functional 
differences may correspond to different regions or masses within 
the brain, there is nothing to bring them into correlation with 
mere structural differences in the skull. The whole ethical or 
educational system based upon this notion has long dropped into 
the limbo of vulgar errors. 

A task of portentous gravity awaited the compiler of a memoir 
of George Combe. Copies of all his letters were kept by 
Combe, as also of letters addressed to him bearing upon his 
favourite subjects. Eleven large quarto volumes were thus 
amassed by the end of his life, not to speak of six smaller volumes 
which, we are told, he used in travelling. In addition he left thirty 
journals, in which he recorded the chief events of his life, together 
with such occasional ideas or passages in books as might serve for 
material for his works. We ought to be thankful that Mr. Gibbon 
has let us off with a modicum of this overwhelming store of 
matter, giving us not much more than sixty pages of his author's 
autobiography before taking up the narrative on his own account, 
and not overloading his pages with extracts from a correspondence 
which is carried on throughout in the repellent verbiage character- 
istic of phrenologists. No one, itis to be hoped, any longer writes 
or talks in that odd dialect; nor is the name of Combe much 
heard nowadays in scientific or philosophical circles. Still to 
wae and we may presume to his biographer, he remains a 
prophet; and the spirit of his teaching may have its place among 
unseen influences on modern thought. Mixed up with his special 
notion of phrenology as the basis of a new philosophy of mind and 
a new scheme of advanced education were many maxims which had 
common sense, although they went little beyond truisms. It was not 
against these that the opposition was directed of which Combe com- 
plains so bitterly, nor is their reception in subsequent years to be 
taken as any triumph on the part of their propounder. He showed, 
it is true, admirable temper in putting up with ridicule and abuse, 
being fortified by an enthusiasm which, if narrow and irrational, 
was genuine and unselfish. Shy and meditative as a boy, he had 
from the first a conviction of his “innate power of brain” which bore 
him up to activity and enterprise from the fits of depression in- 
duced by early illness, and intensified by the bad air and overcrowd- 
ing of his father’s house, in which thirteen children were stowed. 
He had an odd notion that his days of greatest depression 
occurred between the 15th and 21st of each month, and that the 
highest vital power manifested itself between the 22nd and 3oth. 

* The Life of George Co Author of “ The Constitution of Man.” B 
Charles 2 Macmillan &Co. 1878. 


Hence he expected to die between the 15th and 20th of some 
month. He actually died on the 14th of August, 1858, which he 
would doubtless have thought near enough to verify his crotch 
which has about as much basis in science or sense as most 
Combe’s cranial speculations. He tells us how a number of pe 
incidents worked upon his predominant faculties, while his 
intellectual gifts unfolded themselves slowly under the care of 
Mr. Fraser, Latin Master of the High School, Edinburgh, a great 
hand at plying the tawse. Dr. Adam, of the Roman Antiquities, 
seems to have formed some hope of his progress, but young Combe 
was generally held a dullard. From his parents he got no mental 
help, although, to borrow the phrenological phraseology, his “love 
of a and his adhesiveness” were such that “ one word of 
moral counsel, accompanied by kindness, would have subdued all sel- 
fishness and brought out all the good” in him. Combe’s mind and 
character were in the main self-trained. He felt at the outset 
of life no distinguishing talent for any pursuit, and his University 
course was passed through in dull routine; but he was full of the 
desire to obtain distinction by doing good, and shed tears in bed 
at the apparent hopelessness of this ambition. His father’s first idea 
was to apprentice him to a draper, who however, happily for the 
lad, refused to take him. His career now became that of a 
Writer to the Signet, and he did his duty fairly well to his 
clients, if he did not rise to high professional eminence. 

What gave the first impulse to his dormant powers of 
intellect and will was the influence of the Edinburgh Review, 
coupled with that of the political and educational writings of 
Cobbett, and the contact with young men of active minds in the 
debates of the “ Forum.” The idea dawned upon him, about the 
year 1811, of writing some useful book on human nature, and 
especially upon the educational and intellectual state of the middle 
ranks of society. His mind was first directed to phrenology by a 
sarcastic article against it by Dr. John Gordon, in the he 
for June, 1815, but the lectures of Spurzheim in the Scottish 
capital shortly after laid the foundations of a firm belief in the 
system, which he thenceforth set himself to work out and advocate 
as the object of his life. He had a large set of casts of skulls sent 
to him from London, from which he wrought out the distinctions 
of individuals, aided by what he could learn of their distinctive 
talents or points of character. All along he confessed to the 
belief that phrenology was not an exact, but an estimative science, 
an admission borne out by the differences which were to be seen 
in the list of organs or propensities drawn out by Combe as com- 
pared with those of Gall, Spurzheim, and other professors. A 
tour to Paris and parts of Germany gave him the opportunity of 
studying the phrenological development of other nations and 
fortifving his convictions by contact with students of like mind 
upon the Continent of Europe. In 1819 ap his first volume 
of essays, followed upnext year by the foundation of the Phre- 
nological Society. Great was the clamour called forth by what 
was thought the materialism and infidelity of Combe’s system, and 
there was no slight ridicule aroused by his reporting the skull of 
Haggart, a murderer, to be marked with “ much conseientiousness 
and benevolence.” This mistake, though he sought to correct it by 
a second report, was, he confesses, an instance in which he re- 
collected being deeply and permanently mortified. The falli- 
bility of such tests was more practically brought home to him by 
the defalcations of a confidential clerk, whom he had chosen, 
as he did all his servants, in reliance upon his phrenological de- 
velopment. How dangerous to the sentiment of responsibility 
is a practical fatalism like that of Combe was shown by the 
philosopher's letting off the defaulter with a reprimand, on the 
ground of his organs being imperfectly 

It is not difficult, after this, to understand the suspicion and 
obloquy with which the public received The Constitution of Man, 
published in 1828, as a work calculated to sap the foundations 
of morals and religion. To the end of his life Combe was 
engaged in controversies turning upon the cardinal principles 
laid down in this work. Sedate in character and manner, 
constitutionally exempt from passion, and shielded from tempta- 
tion by a fair share of this world’s goods and a good posi- 
tion in society, Combe was never brought to the practical trial of 
his system in the face of dire temptations without, or with a fiery 
organism within. There is something ludicrous in his way 
of describing how his deficient “ amativeness ” was worked w 
to the contemplation of marriage. It was in his forty-fifth 
year that he met with the ideal which he had described, 
when guiding the choice of a young friend, as “a woman 
with a large coronal region, with large moral sentiments, fine 
intellect, and big adhesiveness.” This treasure he found in * 
Miss Cecilia Siddons, a daughter of the great tragic ac 
six years younger than himself, in whose head he saw & 
close resemblance to his own in many of the important organs, 
and whose marriage portion, joined to his own modest savings, 
enabled him to quit a profession which had never satisfied his real 
cravings, and to give up his whole energies to the cause of 
phrenology. His choice was happily in accordance with the 
opinion given him by Dr. Spurzheim, and was ratified by the 
voice of Jeanie Cox, the niece who had taken dutiful care of 
Combe during his term of bachelorhood. The expectations of 
domestic happiness which he rested upon his wife's possessing a 
large anterior lobe, with benevolence, conscientiousness, firmness, 
self-esteem, and love of approbation amply developed, while 
veneration and wonder were as moderate as in his own case, were 


| amply justified by the tender devotion and watchful care lavished 
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upon him by a helpmate who entered sympathetically into all 
his views, and by i high mental gifts did pon to lighten his 
labours until his death in his seventieth year. A large portion of 
the Life is taken up with the tours of the attached couple on the 
Continent and in America, with the meetings and lectures whereby 
the gospel of phrenology was preached far and wide, and with the 
famous men and women on whose heads Combe experimented, and 
upon whom he could more or less reckon as converts. The list of 
writings with which the work closes bears witness to his untiring 
industry and zeal, and the hold he obtained for a while upon a 
large and intelligent section of the public is a proof of what can 
bedone by the torce of single-minded enthusiasm and persistent 
iteration, apart from any exceptional depth or breadth of intellect, 
to get a footing for any paradox or crotchet soever. It may be 
hoped that the Life of George Combe is the last printed record 
which will be seen of the jargon of phrenology. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, TEXTS, AND HELPS.* 


es rage for translating Horace is as persistent as the fashion 
of reading and quoting him, and there are few scholars who 
have not at one time or another indulged the hope of rendering his 
lyrics more literally, neatly, or lucidly than their compeers. Mr. 
ornton confesses to have been smitten with this desire by the 
casual remark of a Fellow of Trinity, that “really to translate 
Horace was impossible.” He went home and at once set to work 
mn Beatus ile, and, having tried his hand on a dozen of the finest 
S, sped so well as to receive encouragement from the late Mr. 
Herman Merivale; the result of which was that last year he 
finished the Odes and a selection of the Epodes, and now issues 
his version to the world. His ambition, as we learn from his 
face, is to be more literal and faithful than Professor Conington, 
. Theodore Martin, and Lord Lytton; but he admits that, in 
the execution of a considerable part of his task, he set less store 
on what was the great aim of Conington and Lytton—the repro- 
duction of Horace’s metres—than on the accurate rendering of his 
language. We agree with him in believing that any attempt at 
the former will always be more or less of a failure; but we are 
inclined to think that, unless he intended to give the reins to his 
fancy and to versify after the happy fashion of Mr. Martin, 
he might have gone further ‘unale profiting by the excel- 
lent principles of metrical conformity, tempered by compro- 
mise, which Professor Conington laid down 1n his preface and 
illustrated in his ode translations. We have to deal, however, 
rather with what he has done than with what he has purposely 
left unattempted ; and, whilst it may be conceded that in many 
places Mr. Theaten happily fulfils the duties of a ‘‘ word-for- 
word ” translator, yet not seldom he does so by resorting to ques- 
tionable expedients, whilst in other cases he is just as much in- 
debted to compromise as his predecessors. In the first place, it 
is, to our thinking, scarcely fair to claim the credit of “ word- 
for-word ” literality for the use of words simply coined from the 
Latin, e.g. in Book I. ii. 11-12, where 
Et superjecto pavidx natarunt 
Zquore dams 
is translated 
And in the superjected flood were swimming 
Timorous roe-deer. 
Or take Book II. xx. ad fin. :— 
Absint inani funcre neniz 
Luctusque turpes et querimonie, &c. ; 
ean we allot much praise to such literalness as 
Away with dirge and empty obsequies, 
And mean regrets and querimonious cries : 
In Book III. Ode iv., the word-for-word principle is pressed even 
beyond the license of the Latin, where “Amatorem ¢érecente 
Pirithoum cohibent catenz ” reappears as 
Tercentupied chain 
Doth libertine Piritbous restrain ; 
and in the Thirteenth Ode of the same book, the Ode to Fons 
Bandusiz, “ hedo Cui frons turgida cornibus” figures as “ A kid 
on whose tumefied brow.” In other cases literality lands the 
translator in sheer , a3 in a well-known passage in Horace’s 
Ode to his Lyre, whee Cupid is coupled with Venus as Alczeus’s 
theme (“semper herentem puerum canebat,” i. 32):— 
Would of wine sing, music, and lovely Venus, 
And of the boy ever on her attendant. 
In dealing with the Ode to Pyrrha Mr. Thornton makes some- 
* Word for Word yrom Horace: the Odes Literally Versified. By 
William Thomas Thornton, C.B. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 
Melmoth’s Pliny’s Letters. Revised and Corrected, &c., by the Rev. 
F.C. T. Bosanquet, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. London : 


George Bell & Sons. 1878. 
i Book I. With English Notes. By Alfred 


Anabasis Xenophon. 
Pretor, MA Peleg of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. Pitt Press 
Series. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co, 1872. | 
An Etymological Glossary of nearly 2,500 English Words in Common 
Use derived from the Greek. By Edward Jacob Boyce, M.A., Rector of | 
Houghton, Hants. London: George Bell & Sons. 1878. 
A First Greek Reader. By W.G. Rushbrooke, M.L., formerly Scholar | 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1878. 
Hellenics of Xenophon. Books I. and 11. With Notes, Analysis, Indices, 
and Map. By Herbert Hailstone, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 


thing like an apology for deviating from literalness in rendering 
“Cui flavam religas comam simplex munditiis,” 
For whom, at thy neat toilet wooed, 
Dost thou bind up thy golden tresses ? 
Why not have the courage to enunciate the principle that “all 
translation is a compromise,” and then act it out? Where he 
does this he versifies with ease, taste, and an obvious knowledge of 
English poets. But there are many instances in which he 
decidedly combines literalness with grace, as witness these two 
lines in the Ode to Sextius (I. iv.) :— 
Meet is it now that glistening brow should be with myrtle bound, 
Or with the flower by vernal power raised from the loosen’d ground, 


The rendering of Ode I. xxv.— Parcius — quatiunt 
fenestras”"—may be cited as a sample of a difficult ode nicely 
turned ; and that fine stanza in the First Ode of Book IIT. about 
Black Care behind the horseman comes out adequately in the 
English :— 
But a foreboding consciousness and fear 
Scale with him the same eminence. Black care 
Never the brazen-sheathéd trireme quits, 
And ever at the horseman’s crupper sits. 
On the other hand, in the ode to Quintius Hirpinus (II. xi.), Mr. 
Thornton gives us nothing better than the most commonplace 
doggerel :— 
Leave asking, my Quintius Hirpinus, what ’tis 
‘That the warlike Cantabrian meditates, or 
The Scyths, interposed between us and whom is 
The Adrian ; and be not solicitous for 
The requirements of life. 

Although it would be rash to endorse Warton’s assertion that 
Melmoth’s translation of Pliny’s Letters is one of the few transla- 
tions that are better than the original, it cannot be denied that it 
is one of the best versions of a Latin author existing in our 
language till within living memory ; and it is well furnished with 
illustrative and explanatory notes, one charm of which is that they 
contain constant quotations from Martial’s epigrams. Messrs. 
Bell and Sons have therefore done well in adding it to Bohn’s 
Classical Library ; and the version has been carefully revised, with 
an eye at once to greater literalness and to modern requirements, 
by Mr. F.C. T. Bosanquet, who has also furnished a short memoir, 
and added some notes of his own, whilst here and there abridging 
those of Melmoth. The result is that while for a faithful, trust- 
worthy, and thorough grasp of Pliny’s sense in any particular 
passage or letter we should look to Messrs. Church and Brodribb, 
either in their “ Select Letters” or their Pliny for English Readers, 
yet for a general estimate of this cultivated scholar, orator, and 
gentleman, the revised form of Melmoth is well calculated to serve 
the purpose of English readers and even scholars. Had we space, 
we might refer to various well-known passages of the letters—e.g. 
Pliny’s sketches of the lawyer and informer Regulus, his letters to 
Tacitus, his accounts of his singular mode of combining field sports 
with study “al fresco,” his villa arrangements, and the manner of 
his uncle’s death—to show how readable a book for a leisure hour 
is this revised Melmoth’s Pliny, wheresoever we dip into it. We 
must be contented, however, to quote one short letter to Maximus 
(viii. 19) by comparing which with the text any one may satisfy 
himself that the transcript is fairly faithful :— 

I find my joy and my solace in literature; and as there is no plea- 
sure I prefer to it, so there is no sadness it does not alleviate. In this 
time of trouble then, caused by the ill health of my wife, the dangerous 
sickness of some of my servants, and the death of others, I tly to my books 
as the sovereign alleviation of my sorrows. They do me this service—they 
make me understand my troubles better, and bear them more patiently. 
It is a standing rule with me before I publish any of my productions to 
consult the opinions of my friends, especially yours. I beg therefore that 
you would look very carefully over the performance I am sending you with 
this letter, as [ am afraid the disquietude of my mind may have prevented 
me from giving it the attention I ought. For though I command myself so 
far as to write, I could not do so so far as to write with ease and cheerful- 
ness. Certainly there is a pleasure in study, but studies themselves prosper 
best when the heart is light. Farewell. 

Mr. Pretor’s First Book of the Anabasis, edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press, strikes us as adding somewhat to the valu- 
able editions of Macmichael and Taylor, to which, as well as to 
the commentaries of Schneider and Vollbrecht, and the text 
of Kiihner, he acknowledges his indebtedness. Reserving for 
later instalments of the work dissertations on the history of the 
expedition and on the author's style, he has in this book carefully 
annotated the chapters with an eye to their grammar and syntax, 
no less than to their geographical and historical details. Turning, 
for instance, to the ninth chapter, which deals with the cha- 
racter of Cyrus, we are struck with the searching nature of his verbal 
criticisms, where eg. in § 6, at cai Kai mpos Ta 
@npia pévroe he compares the usage of pévro: in 
§ 20 of the preceding chapter, and remarks that Xenophon’s use 
and position of these particles is not in agreement with the best 
authorities. In § 13 of the same chapter there is plausibility in 
Mr. Pretor’s emendation ¢q’ 6 te mpoxwpoin, “ on whatever busi- 
ness bound,’ upon the unintelligible €yovrt drt mpoxwpoin of the 
MSS. ; and neither of the interpretations of Kiihner, Schneider, or 
Taylor, succeed in justifying the passage as it stood. Mr. Pretor 
never overlooks interesting collateral matter, as witness his note in 
chap. iv. § 9 on the “ Assyrian Worship of Fish,” or, in the second 
section of the same chapter, his happy conjecture that the Lace- 
deemonian admiral here called “ Pythagoras,” but in Hedlenica iii, 

§ 1, 2,**Samius,”is one and the same, the latter word being a 
playful allusion to his more celebrated namesake. The volume 
includes a good map, and is very well printed. 
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Mr. Boyce’s Glossary of English words in common use derived 
from the Greek is meant as a help to young readers who, 
not professing to have learnt Greek, are willing to pick up 
such small insight into its rudiments as may be furnished by a 

mmatical introduction prefixed to the Glossary. We doubt 
whether the digestion of all the particulars about letters, 
marks, formations, compound words, parathetic and synthetic, 
would not involve as much effort of memory as the mastery of 
a handy Greek Grammar; but there are some useful hints in the 
course of the introduction on English accent overriding foreign 
quantity, and it is conceivable that the Glossary itself may form 
a very useful book of reference. This may be shown by taking a 
word from under each letter of some five or six, and illustrating 
its treatment :— 


Adelphi—several streets south of the Strand, London, built by the 
brothers Adam ; d&ehqos or ddeAPy, a brother or sister (plur. ddeA@ot -at); 
4, copulative; Seddus, the womb. 

Borough (-Burgh, -Bury)—German, Burg or Berg, an incorporated town 
that is not a city; akin to TUpyos,a tower; which is akin to lepyapos 
(ra mépyaya, the citadel of a town) the citadel of Troy. 

Cainozoic—belonging to the tertiary or later period, or the age of mam- 
mals (geol.) ; kawvds, new, recent ; (an, life. ’ 

Dynamite—a new explosive compound (porous silica saturated with 
nitroglycerine) suitable for mining purposes ; dvvapts, strength, power. 

Eczema—an eruption of the skin; exfeua (€x, out; (ew, I boil), any- 
thing thrown out by heat ; a pustule. ’ 

Hagioscope (vul/go, Syuint)—an opening to enable worshippers in the 
aisle of a church to see the Holy Table ; Gytos, holy, sacred ; oxo7rew, I be- 
hold, survey. 


From these instances it will be seen that Mr. Boyce’s Glossary 
will serve to show the derivation and meaning of a number of 
English words formed from the Greek; though whether he has 
limited his selection to words in common use may well be doubted, 
seeing that he inflicts on his readers such terms as “ Hypzthral, 
Hyrax, Kinematics, Lecanomancy, Lunulite, Lychnoscope, Mery- 
cotherium, Metrograph, Miargyrite,” and the like. As we write 
we are seized with . vanic on behalf of Civil Service examinees, 
lest, should the examizers chance upon this singular manual, they 
should construct from it one or two artful questions as to the 
pus? of “ English words in common use derived from the 
reek.” 

Mr. Rushbrooke'’s First Greek Reader professes to be a short 
and ready road to those common Greek idioms which, if un- 
explained, are apt to prove stumbling-blocks to the young student. 
Some acquaintance with Latin and English grammar being pre- 
supposed, the first hundred and twenty-five pages are so arranged 
as to illustrate some special Greek idiom, without wasting time on 
the reiteration of foregone knowledge. The increased difficulty of 
the later exercises is met by the completeness of the Glossary; and, 
as far as our observation serves, the rate of progress from step to 
step is not retarded by any withholding of needful help, until the 
tiro reaches the trial-ground of “ Miscellaneous Extracts.” These 
are very well chosen; and such rules as are premised for them to 
illustrate are, as far as we have tested them, clear and pointed. 
Thus, in pp. 35-6, the distinction between the subjective and the 
objective genitive is shown to follow from the meaning of the 
generic or adjectival genitive. For instance, if a word of transitival 
action, such as Avors, releasing, has a genitive, it will be necessary 
to conceive of some subject releasing or some object released as that 
genitive ; and it willbe thecontext which must decide whether the 
genitive represents the subject of the action or its object—whether 
6 PoBos rev means subjectively “ the fear which the 
enemy feels for us,” or, objectively, “ the fear which we feel for the 
enemy.” The sections on verbal adjectives, too, on the moods, 
on the infinitive as a noun, and on the Ratio Recta and Obliqua, 
are well and succinctly put and exemplified ; and we should have 
no fear of a pupil going straight in his construction of a sentence 
if he followed observantly the rules and directions prescribed in 
this manual. 


Small space remains for notice of Mr. Hailstone’s Hellenics of 


Xenophon, Books I.-II.—the most interesting books, it must be 
conceded, of the least interesting werk of a generally clear and 
picturesque author. But for the fact of its being the continuation 
of Thucydides's history by Thucydides’s editor, it would be diffi- 
cult to see why editions of any part of the Hellenica should be 
multiplied ; yet we may be content to read the speeches and inci- 
dents of the Second Book with the help of Mr. Hailstone’s appended 
annotations, which are for the most part helpful and accurate, and 
less brief than his introductory matter. Where, in p. II 
(Hellenica, A. i. § 23), he gives us Mindarus’s vice-admiral’s 
metrical despatch—"Eppe ta xadd. Mivdapos améoova. mewavre 
tadvdpes. dmopioues ri Spyv—he compares for its Laconic 
brevity Thucydides iv. 17 § 2, bv od pév Bpaxeis 
moddois and he prefers the reading ra 
our ity, our luck, to the reading ra «ada, the 
ships ” or “ timbers,” which seems to have found more favour with 
Donaldson. Generally we find Mr. Hailstone quite alive to the 
illustration of the Hellenica by parallels from Xenophon’s other 


works, and as regards his author's text he deserves credit for 
preferring Shilleto’s forbearance to Cobet’s extreme measures. The 
summary of events and the map prefixed to the volume will be 
found serviceable. 


IN A WORLD OF HIS OWN.* 


RS. PIRKIS opens her story with a brave show. Like the 
manager of a troop of strolling actors who are making their 
entrance into a town, she dresses up her chief characters in the 
gaudiest of costumes, and at once displays them to the admiring 
eyes of her readers. She blows, as it were, a trumpet before them, 
and sends them on to the stage to the beating of drums and the 
waving of flags. Nor is the performance that she gives at all 
unworthy of the bravery of her opening display. To rise to the 
height of the heroes and heroines whom she begins by describing 
is, indeed, a hard task; but yet itis not one that is above her 
powers. Her chief hero is Llewellyn March, “a seer of visions, a 
dreamer of dreams.” He was “artist, t, musician, and 
sculptor, possessing all outward gifts of beauty, all inward gifts of 
oda and soul ; honoured by men, beloved by women, and heir to 
a large estate and half million of money.” He had been reared 
“in the very lap of luxury and refinement.” THis father was dead, 
but he had been brought up by his uncle, Sir Geoffrey Colet, the 
owner of “one of the oldest cf our old British Castles.” This 
illustrious baronet could point to a ruin, or at least the site of a 
ruin, within his grounds, which “ is said to be of the Arthurian era.” 
The owner was not unworthy of the antiquity of his family and 
his possessions. He was “in language and literature a very 
Bolingbroke, and in manners and deportment altogether a Chester- 
field.” The interior of his house was, in its turn, worthy of such 
an owner and such an exterior. “ It was simply perfect. Luxury, 
comfort, refinement, and taste showed itself on every side.” In it 
were works of art “ over which nations had quarrelled in auction- 
rooms and palaces.” In particular there was “a Perugino, for 
which Sir Geofirey had contended with the crowned heads of 
Europe.” We are glad, by the way, to notice that the kings and 
baronets of the present day still keep up the high standard of 
taste of the last century, and still observe one of the two rules 
that constitute the whole art of a connoisseur. They have 
not left off praising, if we may trust the authority of Mrs. 
Pirkis, the works of Pietro Perugino. But to return to 
our hero and to the castle that belonged to his uncle. 
“This was the home in which Llewellyn had been reared. His 
education had been conducted on the same principles of refine- 
ment and lavishness. Every art, every science had been 
thoroughly cultivated, each at its own centre and fountain-head.” 
The centres and fountain-heads of all the arts and all the sciences 
are, by the way, Rugby, Oxford, and the chief capitals of Europe. 
Five years were distributed by this — among the capitals, 
another five years were given to the University, and a few years 
to the school. He returned home from his foreign travels to 
receive the final polish from this uncle who was a Bolingbroke 
and a Chesterfield in one. And now “at twenty-eight years of 
age his uncle looked him in the face, and-felt he could be proud of 
the man he had helped to form and educate.” 


As we watched the triumphant entry of this magnificent 
character into the story, we could not but feel anxious lest the 
whole finery of the show should have been used on his adornment, 
and lest nothing should have been left for those who were to 
follow. The well-graced actor had left the stage, and our eyes 
were idly bent on her that entered next. But we were agreeably 
disappointed. Our wonder, which had sunk low, blazed up as 
high as ever as we gazed upon the heroine, or at least upon her 
who for some time seemed to be the heroine. Llewellyn was en- 
gaged to ‘the Lady Victoria Cathrow, a lady nobly connected, 
and very beautiful.” She was the orphan daughter of an English 
peer. “She had been brought up in the strictest seclusion, and 
with the most carefully retined education that could be imagined, 
by a spinster aunt, the Lady Mary Cathrow. Every talent and 
feeling that a young lady of rank should possess had been carefully 
cultivated in her.” Besides this, she was “endowed by nature 
with wonderful personal beauty, with talents of a high order, and 
an extreme refinement and susceptibility of disposition.” Her head 
was small and well set, and was “surrounded with an aureola of 
_ golden hair.” She was poor, it must be owned; but, as her 
over was heir to a estate ‘and to half a million of money, 
what did noble poverty matter? They had first met “ at the house 
of a mutual friend.” Even in the midst of the most cultivated 
heirs to the most cultivated baronets, and of the most refined ladies 
of rank, “ mutual friends,” as we notice with regret, are to be 
found. Common friends would be, we suppose, too common for 
such exalted company. When Llewellyn introduced this admira- 
ble young lady to his uncle, the old gentleman exclaimed “ with 
old-fashioned politeness, ‘ In all England you could not have found 
one more worthy. Any other choice must have been a 
one.’” It is, we may observe, this polished compliment whick 
leads the author to point out that he was a very Bolingbroke and 
altogether a Chesterfield. A grand féte was given in ly Vic- 
toria’s honour by the baronet at Castle Mount. “ Never, since the 
days of the Plantagenets, had a festival been t up with so 
much magnificence. It might have been a coronation celebration, 
for the magnificence and perfection of its details. . . . The 
old Castle itself, with its grey bygone grandeur, had been deco- 
rated in princely medizeval style.” We never knew till now what 
it is that exactly constitutes the medizval style. It is a word that 
is on everybody's lips, but that is —- more frequently used 
than clearly understood. But Mrs. Pirkis has defined the word te 


* Ina World of His Own. By Mrs. Fred. E. Pirkis, Author of “ Dis- 
appeared from Her Home.” 3 vols, London: Remington & Co. 1878. 
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anicety. A castle, then, is decorated in the medieval style when 
from basement to roof it has been carpeted and tapestried with 
cloth of gold and with thousands of F ag of silk of the shade of 
a carnation leaf of rich cream tint. The feastings were worthy of 
the decorations. There was a banquet at noon for the peasants, 
another banquet at mid-afternoon for the higher order of tenantry, 
anda dinner in the evening to Sir Geoflrey’s personal friends. 
There was a superb display of fireworks, and “a commencing 
an hour before midnight.” We pause to invite the attention of our 
readers to the fact that a Cornish baronet’s ball commences and does 
not begin, and that it does notcommence till an hour before midnight. 
The lower orders had, of course, had their dancing by daylight. Curi- 
ously enough—perhaps we may find here some remnant of ancient 
Cornish customs, handed down from “the Arthurian era ”—the 
girls seem to have had no partners for their dancing. “ For the 
young men,” we read, “there were sports of all kinds—running, 
wrestling, rowing, and riding; for the young girls—croquet, 
archery, tennis, and dancing.” We are reminded how once at a 
temperance festival held in the grounds of some serious people, 
the game of “ Kiss-in-the-ring ” was allowed on condition that 
‘women alone took part in it. : 
Brilliant though the festival was at its opening, yet it was destined 
toclose in the most tragic gloom—a gloom which perhaps had not 
been surpassed since not only the days of the Plantagenets, but 
even the days of Jack the Giant-killer, and the other famous 
men of the Arthurian era. The hero and heroine had strolled out 
of the ball-room for a walk in the flood of light poured by the 
yellow moon from the clear, deep-blue sky. “A cloud passed 
over the yellow moon, a chill breeze came up from the sea; Victoria 
shivered.” It was the shivering of presentiment. They began to 
return home, “when a strange, weird sound” came “ floating 
down to them.” It was the chapel-bell tolling. It had thus 
tolled twice before, “ once before the battle of Naseby where Sir 
Gilbert fell fighting, and again, a hundred years after, when young 
Edward Colet, the heir, was found lying murdered in the woods.” 
In the ball-room there was “a sudden confusion, a surging, and 
crowding together, and all felt that the ball was at an end.” 
Llewellyn hurried to the chapel, and “a coming sense of evil lent 
his feet extra speed.” He found there the baronet dying. Boling- 
broke and Chesterfield, the language of the one and the deportment 
of the other, were forgotten. The old man muttered indistinctly 
some broken sentences. “She cursed me once, she cursed me 
twice, she cursed me thrice.” He whispered to Llewellyn, “ This 
castle, these lands are not yours. I trust to your honour.” And 
then Sir Geoffrey died. Here was a sad blow given to a 
hero. <A large estate and half a million of money gone at 
a blow. No wonder that before long he is found with a 
“flat, dark case” of pistols before him. ‘The reader twice 
remarks with pleasure that, if he is going to blow his brains 
out, he has enough of ancient magnificence left him to have a 
istol case of which the lock was of silver. However, he hears 
in the very nick of time “ a wild cry for help! no words, but only 
the cry of a child,” and he drops the pistols from the window into 
the dark shadow beneath. Whence thecry came we do not clearly 


’ make out. It would seem to have been a kind of an intuition, or 


an instinct, or a presentiment, or something of that kind. But 
though he throws away his pistols, he does not altogether 
—— He is attacked by brain-fever, and is nursed in a small 
inn by a stranger who had for some while held the rank of an earl, 
and enjoyed the ancestral estates till his own mother deprived him 
of both by proving that he was illegitimate. The two men having 
lost, one his earldom and the other his estates and half a million 
of money, not unnaturally at once take advantage of the outbreak 
of the war between France and Germany to hasten over to Paris 
to enlist. We ought to have mentioned that the lady with the 
aureola of pale, golden hair had previously jilted Llewellyn. 
However, an equally charming heroine, Sir Geoffrey's long-lost 
daughter and beiress, had at the same time with the most obliging 
promptitude fallen in love with him. But this he did not as yet 
suspect. Besides, he knew that his friend Trego, who had hitherto 
as her brother, would now be his rival. Rather than injure 

is friend he preferred to go to help to kill the Germans, who, if 
not his enemies, at all events were not his friends. He himself 
gets severely wounded at Gravelotte, while his companion, “ being 
impelled by some strange undefined impulse” towards a certain 
place, is at once shot dead through the heart. The new heroine, 
once Anna Trego, now Anna Colet, wearing the badge of the 
red cross, sets out from England to look for her lover, 
who, she feels sure, is lying somewhere wounded or dead. She 
found out that he had gone to Paris with his companion Elliott, 
and at Paris she learnt that Elliott had started for Metz, but of 
Llewellyn himself she could learn nothing. However, the clue 
that she had was enough. France is certainly a somewhat wide 
country, but with surprisingly little difficulty she hits upon the 
right field of battle and the right cottage. But, though her lover 
was found, he was not yet hers. He was still faithful to his 
friend. We cannot follow them both through all their fortunes. 
She falls ill and seems to be wasting away. She goes down to the 
British Castle, which is now hers, and resolves to drown herself. 
Why we do not quite make out. Perhaps it was that she might 
harmonize with the hero who had at one time resolved to shoot him- 
self. She goes down to the sea one night “ when the harvest moon 
shone forth overhead, a perfect globe of light in all its fulness and 
lory.” But meanwhile the hero had been summoned from abroad 
kis ftiend Max Trego, who had given up his claim. When the 


two men met Llewellyn saw that he had not been summoned 
without good reason :— 


Why was it, 96 he talked with Max at his garden gate, that he did not 
ask one simple question, “ what is it you dread, Max; why have you sent 
for me thus?” Could it be that deep down in his heart, the answer lay 
already written, in one dark, hopeless, mournful word—a word he dared not 
even whisper to himself in lowest tones, and whose very possibility of truth 
made him cower and tremble as though some spectre or phantom had sud- 
denly broke forth from its coffin, and confronted him, clothed in all the 
hideousness and ghastliness of the grave. 


He did the best thing he could. He started for Cornwall ina 
train that was “ swift and subtle almost as the very wind.” In 
other words, he went, we imagine, by the express that is com- 
monly called The Flying Dutchman. He took with him a mag- 
nificent horse, and, leaving the roadside station, galloped along 
the sands at his greatest speed, in answer to some myste- 
rious message that “was uttered in no vague, mystic under- 
tone, but clear, distinct, and loud, in language a child 
might understand.” He came just in time to seize the 
heroine “ by her long black hair as the waters sweep over them.” 
Of course they marry, and no doubt live in great happiness for the 
rest of their lives. Our only regret is that the author has not 
given even a single line to the description of the wedding. She 
cannot surely have exhausted herself in describing the féte in the 
princely medieval style with which she opened her story. It is 
possible, however, for the careful reader to arrive at some kind of 
arough estimate of the magnificence that must have been dis- 
played. The false heroine, Lady Victoria, who had herself but some 
three hundred a year, had married a feeble old Yorkshire baronet 
of no very great estates. She, at her wedding, wore a hundred 
yards of Valenciennes lace and twenty of Brussels. If, the reader 
may ask himself, a wicked and poor young lady who marries a 
decrepit old sinner wears at her wedding a hundred and twenty 
yards of lace, how many yards will be worn by a virtuous young 
lady, who has a large estate and half a million of money, and who 
marries such a hero as Llewellyn March? The answer surely 
must be in thousands, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


EW chapters in a history which, however striking, seems to 
Old World ideas signally brief, are less creditable to the 
American people in all stages of their progress than their treatment 
of the Indian aborigines.* From the days when the Pilgrim 
Fathers occupied here and there a so-called town or small village 
of log huts, with a few acres of cleared land round it, in the midst 
of the wilderness of Massachusetts, down to the centennial cele- 
bration of the political birthday of a mighty Empire, numbering 
some forty millions of inhabitants, the character of American 
dealings with the Red man has been the same. Pennsylvania, in 
the time of her founder and of his first successor, affords almost 
the only exception. But, single as that exception is, it suffices to 
refute all the excuses preferred for the violence, treachery, and 
cruelty that have prevailed elsewhere. It is vain to say that the 
Red man does not understand loyalty, and deems mercy a symptom 
of fear, when we remember how thoroughly the simple honesty 
and pacific temper of the Quaker colonists sufficed for their pro- 
tection ; how steadily the Indians observed the treaties made with 
William Penn and his adherents; how capable they proved them- 
selves, not merely of appreciating the good faith of the white 
man, but of requiting it with at least equal loyalty on their own 
part. The story of the extermination of a people untameable and 
savage, but certainly not ignoble or incapable of maintaining 
themselves if left alone or fairly treated by their white neighbours, 
is necessarily painful to read, with whatever excuses or misrepre- 
sentations it may be interlarded or softened down. Colonel Otis 
is by no means an advocate or apologist of the Red man; but no 
one can write on questions of Indian policy, much less deal even 
fragmentarily with the history of that policy, and not disclose, 
even in his own despite, facts which explain the outbreaks of 
the native tribes, and convict the Government of the 
United States of systematic fraud and incessant breaches of 
solemn treaties. The author's first point, and itis one which 
deserves attentive consideration, is that at no time can the 
Indian tribes have approached the numbers attributed to 
them by colonial historians, There was no possibility of any- 
thing like regular counting, either of the population at large 
or of the warriors, from whose number a general estimate 
might have been formed. All the colonists knew was that 
now and then they destroyed a village containing so many lodges, 
and massacred as many women and children as they could reach ; 
or that, in return, they were themselves assailed by a war party of 
Indian braves who, keeping as far as possible under cover, main- 
tained a desultory and irregular siege of stockaded towns for a few 
hours or nights, and then disappeared, leaving so many dead behind 
them. A day or two later another town, at some distance, would 
be attacked or surprised, and the colonial writers almost always 
assumed that the assailants in each case were a distinct and sepa- 
rate force, and that the numbers engaged in each encounter must 
be added together in order to form a proximate calculation of the 


* The Indian Question. By Elwell S. Otis, Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. 
Low & Co. 


Army. New York: Sheldon & Co. London: Sampson 
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martial strength of the tribe. Colonel Otis shows strong reason, 
not merely to distrust all these estimates, but to believe that the 
numbers even of the most powerful confederacies were very much 
smaller than has been commonly supposed. Losses absolutely 
small and probably overrated by the conquerors appear to have 
been, relatively to the strength of the Indians, so severe as to 
compel the most resolute and far-sighted chiefs, the most deeply 
injured and vindictive tribes, to sue at once for peace on almost 
any terms. Only in the neighbourhood of streams and lakes at- 
tractin game, and affording rich maize-grounds, according to 
Colonel Otis, were the villages even of the more numerous 
tribes found. Exploring parties, who had encountered numerous 
bands of hostile Indians while passing along the rivers, which 
afforded the only practicable and convenient paths, when 
broken up and seeking an escape to their forts or settle- 
ments by the compass across extensive forests or trackless prairies, 
seldom fell in with any enemy. Facts like these explain the com- 
—— facility with which the intruders pushed on further and 
urther into the interior, the frequency of hostile encounters, and 
the complete and speedy defeat of the resisting tribes. The im- 
migrants, of course, made their way in the first place along the 
river valleys, which offered the richest soil and the readiest 
means of communication. Hence they came into collision 
with the tribes which, for different reasons, had fixed their 
habitations on these lines; and hence, when these were de- 
stroyed, the remainder of the country was overrun, cleared, 
and settled with comparatively little danger or difficulty. 
This state of things pon how easily the Indian tribes were 
isolated from each other by the advance of civilization, how they 
were surrounded and cut off, driven back into forest fastnesses 
or inaccessible marshes like the Everglaves of Florida, and 
forced by the fear or pressure of starvation into wars of despair 
and revenge. Their removal beyond the Mississippi was probabl 
well intended, and was certainly the only apparent chance by whic 
they might be saved from their evidently impending fate. Those 
who proposed and gradually carried out this plan probably saw 
that in no other way could the United States avoid the reproach 
and guilt of the wholesale extermination of tribes against whom 
no decent case could be made out, and did not foresee the wanton 
earth-hunger, the restless greed, which rapidly drove forward the 
settlers into the regions reserved for the aborigines, while millions 
upon millions of acres of the richest land on the Continent were 
left behind them untouched. Since the Central Territories have 
been overrun in quest of gold and silver, and since California and 
the rest of the Pacific Coast have attracted so large a population, 
and produced such an amount and variety of wealth as to create a 
constant traffic across the Rocky Mountains and the desert country 
formally pledged to the Indians, the latter have been harassed, 
ney , robbed, outraged, starved, and not a single war has 

tely broken out whose origin may not be distinctly traced to 
deliberate bad faith on the _ of the white man, producing not 
mere exasperation, but visible peril of starvation and extirpation 
from the soil among the Indians, and driving them into a conflict 
in which, however successful .at first, they know by long ex- 
perience that they are sure in the end to be beaten and de- 
stroyed. There is little doubt that the Central Adminis- 
tration would willingly keep the Indians peaceful and con- 
tented. Indian wars are costly «and destructive, and neither 
profit nor honour is to be won, while disgrace and havoc 
are the frequent consequences of military or political blunders. 
But party spirit is dominant over all other considerations in 
the minds of the professional politicians who have long had 
the control of public affairs absolutely in their hands. The Indian 
agents are appointed for party services to posts in which it is well 
understood that they can clear handsome remuneration with com- 
paratively little risk of detection and punishment ; and their pecula- 
tions, depriving the Indians of more than half the promised 
supplies on which they depend for existence, and by which the 
Government seeks to bind them over to keep the peace, form, as 
Colonel Otis practically allows, the principal, if not the sole, cause 
of all recent Indian troubles. 

Mr. Clarke’s Biographical Sketches* deal chiefly with men 
whose names are hardly known in England, and, we must say, 
deserve no more than a local and restricted celebrity. Shakspeare 
and Rousseau seem wholly out of place in the midst of a long list 
of minor American writers and politicians of whom Charles 
Sumner, Theodore Parker, and W. E. Channing are the best 
known on this side of the Atlantic. The author has little or 
nothing that is new to tell us of any of these really eminent men. 
The minor personages of Mr. Clarke's list are partly politicians 
or demagogues, partly preachers with a political bias; but none 
of them achieved a position or played a part that could render 
even a brief memoir of his career interesting to the English public. 

Few even among Northern soldiers have chosen or have ventured 
to write justly and respectfully of their opponents in the Civil 
War, though for the most part the contrast between the language 
and temper of military and civil historians of the struggle is 
greatly to the credit of the former. For the most part the 
works of military writers are fragmentary, confined to particular 
campaigns, individual operations, or the career of this or that 
commander. As the work of the present Commander-in- 
Chief, General Sherman, is in spirit, temper, and accuracy 
the worst, so the modest record of the Battle of Mobile 

* Memorial and Biographical Sketches. By James Freeman Clarke. 


Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. and Sampson 
Low & Co. 1878. 


Bay * from the pen of Commander F. A. Parker, one of 
Farragut’s most distinguished assistants, is about the best we have 
yet read. Even in the preface the author asserts his determination 
to regard the skill and courage, the victories, and the stubborn 
resistance of both sides as alike national and forming equally part 
of that general stock of martial glory whereof Americans ma 

roud. Mobile was not attacked until the total defeat of the 

onfederacy was visibly at hand. The Mississippi, occupied along 
its whole length by Federal gunboats, and commanded by fortresses 
which one by one had surrendered to the forces of the Union, cut 
tke South in two. None of her ports remained open, her principal 
city had fallen at an early period into the enemy's hands, and 
Mobile and Charleston had ceased to naval or even mili- 
tary importance. The defenders therefore fought under a strong 
sense of discouragement, if not of despair. The assailants knew 
that victory was within their grasp; it only rested with them to 
determine what force would be adequate to the reduction of the 
forts commanding the entrance to the bay, and to bring that force 
to bear. Nevertheless, the danger of attacking well-armed land 
batteries with wooden ships must always be considerable; and 
the courage displayed by Farragut and the officers commandi 
under him was greater than most of their comrades either by lan 
or sea were called upon to exercise. The Confederates with great 
labour and consummate skill had contrived to launch in the bay 
a ty of constructed iron ram, the Tennessee, and had placed 
here and there torpedoes, one of which utterly destroyed the 
United States steamer Tecumseh. But from the first it was obvious 
that the Confederates were utterly outmatched in fighting power. 
The forts made no little havoc in the assailing fleet; but it passed 
them with comparative ease and certainty. The Tennessee was 
then matched singly against the entire Federal fleet, and was 
fought with heroic obstinacy. When she at last succumbed, the 
few gunboats which formed the rest of the available Confederate 
force imitated her example; and never perhaps was an utterly 
hopeless struggle maintained longer and with more signal skill and 
bravery. When once the waters of the Bay were commanded by 
the enemy, the forts were of necessity evacuated, as otherwise their 

risons would have been cut off and compelled to surrender at 

iscretion. Their withdrawal enabled them to aid in the defence 
of the city itself, which held out until the final fall of the Con- 
federacy, and was one of the very last fortresses on which the 
starry cross was hauled down. 

The Hill Country of Alabama f gives its title to one of those 
laudatory pamphlets addressed to speculators and immigrants which 
almost every State publishes from time to time in the hope of 
attracting labour and capital. Those put forth by the Southern 
States since the war have been naturally earnest in the extreme; 
the demoralization of the negroes, and the impossibility of relying 
as heretofore exclusively upon a few staple crops, renderi 
importation of foreign resources and foreign labourers a matter of 
the deepest interest. Among the Southern States, Alabama almost 
alone possesses rich mineral stores, especially coal and iron, of 

uality at least equal to the coal and iron of Pennsylvania, and 

om their vicinity to the Mississippi, placed at no disadvantage as 
regards facility and cheapness of conveyance. A similar purpose 
has probably em ted the publication of a larger volume upon 
Newfoundland.t The greater part of the work is historical and 
statistical, but its obvious purport is to magnify as far as can 
honestly be done the progress as well as the actual resources of a 
colony not especially tempting to European emigrants. 

Innocents from Abroad §, the title of which is parodied from a 
well-known comic work, satirizes the claims of the United States to 
rank as a specially civilized country; illustrating the abuses of 
democracy, the jobbery, the peculation, the frauds of the Stock- 
Exchange and of the market, the degradation of the Courts, the 
scandals of municipal and general government by the experiences 
of two simple and credulous Brazilians, who, beginning by 
endeavouring to take for granted all that is told them respecting 
the perfection of democratic government and the virtues that it 
fosters, gradually discover that every affirmation made by one 
citizen is flatly contradicted by the next they meet, and are finall, 
glad to escape, sorely maltreated and completely “ disendowed, 
from the honesty, liberality, and justice of the model Republic. 

The World on Wheels || is a clever and tolerably full description 
of the wheeled vehicles of all nations and pom eta the chariots 
of Egypt and Assyria, and those which Homeric heroes probably 
borrowed from the former, through those which competed at 
Olympia, those in which the contemporaries of Cicero traversed 
the Appian and Flaminian Ways, and those whose sides mowed 
down the legionaries with whom Cesar invaded Britain, down to 
the varied carriages of modern luxury. The illustrations are plain 
and generally mere outlines; but, perhaps on that account, the 
more effective as explanations of the text. 

* The Battle of Mobile , and the Capture of Forts Powell, i 
World,” &c. Boston: Williams & Co. London: Triibner & 
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A treatise on the construction, furniture, and decoration of 
modern dwellings *, adapted to the peculiar conditions of American 
life in the city and in the country, is perhaps rather a processional 
advertisement than a practical descriptive work for the guidance of 
intending builders. The same may be said with still greater 
certainty of a collection of architectural designs, thoroughly 
technical in character and contents, published by Messrs. Bicknell, 
of New York.t 

Mr. Bogardus, who claims to be the champion wing shot of the 
world, sustains his pretension by the publication of a work on 
shooting }, several passages in which suggest that the writer has 
no great faith in the power of any of his countrymen to shoot 
even grouse on the wing. The record of Mr. Hammersmith’s 
Harvard Days § is partly humorous, p.rtly a genuine illustration 
of University life in America. The cumbination of the two aspects 
raise the work above the level of most popular descriptions of an 
undergraduate’s career at Oxford or Cambridge, and exhibits not 
the less clearly, because with evident unconsciousness, some of the 
signal differences between the collegian of England and of 
America. 

A biography of Charlotte Cushman ||, the famous actress, has 
already achieved extensive popularity in the States. Her European 
successes are, like all professional achievements of Americans in 
the Old World, a matter of special pride to her countrymen. As in 
the reigns of the later Stuarts London recognized an appeal, at 
least on li and dramatic subjects, to the older cultivation and 
higher taste of Oxford and Cambridge, so our transatlantic kins- 
men, with all their self-assertion, desire for every popular book or 
personage of their own the stamp of English approval; and not 
till Miss Cushman had received that approval in an unmis- 
takable form were her countrymen perfectly satisfied that she 
deserved the admiration they had not been able to withhold. Her 
personal character seems to have been marked by more of dignity, 
of intellectual independence, and of general elevation and culture 
than is common in a profession which ladies especially 
enter young, and which, once taken up, leaves them little time for 
study, and tends to render them especially dependent on and eager 
for admiration and public applause. Her biography is certainly 
worth reading, and will, we doubt not, be almost as popular here 
as it is already in her own country. 

A treatise by a modern Greek Professor on the relations of the 
spoken dialect now called Romaic to the ancient tongue, whereof 
we retain only the finest written examples4, has, of necessity, a 
certain interest ; though the reader may not be disposed to accept 
i — the author's rules of pronunciation and accentuation. 

. Clarke's work on the nature of sight ** and the manner in 
which the impressions of the retina are conveyed to the conscious- 
ness resident in the brain, as illustrating the origin of what are 
called visions, is, on the whole, suited rather to professional than 
to general readers. But some of the examples of alleged and 
sometimes indubitable hallucination are new and striking ; and to 
make himself acquainted with these a reader who knows how to 
skip judiciously may no doubt spend half an hour pleasantly upon 
a volume by no means large or closely printed. 

The June number of the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety tt con- 
tains a little that is new, and a great deal that is neither new nor 
true, but mere repetition of the familiar exaggerations and reckless 
schemes of which the Alliance and Sir Wilfred Lawson have 
thoroughly sickened educated Englishmen. American experience 
as to the practical effect of restraint in the cure of inebriates goes 
much further than our own; and if we could rely on the accuracy 
of statements put forward in a party periodical, it might be worth 
the while of English physicians and politicians to see whether 
future numbers of this journal may not contain valuable and 
instructive statistics on the subject. 

An enumeration or dictionary, for it is little else, of the North 
American flora{{ has of course a high technical and scientitic 
value, but no public interest. The same may be said of another 
scientific work, the Bulletin of the Territorial Survey§§, whose 


* Modern Dwellings in Town and Country ; witha Treatise on Furniture 
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more elaborate Reports have been so frequently noticed in our 
ges, 

Mr. Boardman’s Creative Week* is based apparently on the 
theory of Hugh Miller, who treats the cosmogony of Genesis 
as the record of a series of visions, presenting in one view stages 
of creation indefinitely long and separated by indefinite intervals. 
But the treatise contains nothing that has not been better said 
before, nothing that can satisfy those whom Miller has not satis- 
fied, or add anything to the force of his arguments. 

The last on our list of scientfic or quasi-scientifie works is at 
once the humblest and most interesting—a very lively and practical 
sketch of the structure, life, and habits of spiderst, the carnivora of 
the insect world, living chiefly by the construction of snares or traps 
cleverer than those of the most skilful human hunters, but 
sometimes actually pursuing, catching, and devouring their prey. 
A few hours will serve to make an intelligent reader thoroughly 
master of this little book; and, having mastered it, not only will 
he know far more of spiders than any but a professed entomologist 
commonly knows, but he will learn how much more is to be known 
and how well worth the study of leisure days the subject is. 

Two legal treatises, Jones on Mortgages{ and Wharton on 
Negligence§, will doubtless interest the profession, as showing how 
American legislators, and still more American judges, have in- 
dependently worked out from the skeleton of the Common Law of 
the eighteenth century a code adapted to the necessities of the 
nineteenth. 

Mr. Washburn’s Poems || come very decidedly within the fatal 
sentence of mediocrity. They have httle thought, less spirit, and 
no such signal skill in versification as sometimes disguises for 
awhile the lack of both. 

Bits of Travel at Home contains some clever and graphic 
studies of life in California and Colorado, two regions of whose 
resources, wealth, history, and government most of us have heard 
not a little; but whose people, their home, ideas, habits, and 
thought have as yet found few to depict them, and none to paint 
them in such effective style as “ H. H.” 

Two volumes of the pocket series of Osgood and Co. are before 
us. Mr, Warner passes from descriptions of garden and domestic 
life to pictures of hunting and fishing in the wilderness, to 
perilous and amusing adventure.** The series of Artist {Bio- 
graphies has now reached the greatest name of all, that of Michael 
Angelo ++—celebrated alike as sculptor and painter; capable, had 
his other arts permitted, of having shone among great poets; and, 
intellectually and morally, perhaps the greatest of his fraternity. 


* Studies in the Creative Weck. By George D. Boardman. New York : 
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** In the Wilderness. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

Tt Artist Biographies—Michuel Angelo. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1378. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communt- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satcrpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. STevENs, American Agency, 4 Trefalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatuRDay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Now ready, VOLUME XLV., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 28, Gd. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,187, JULY 27, 1878: 
The Berlin Protocols. Jtalia Irredenta. Mr. Gladstone in Southwark. 
Lord Cranbrook and India. The Duke of Broglie. The Cobden Club. 
Republican Nonsense. Obstruction and its Cure, 


Wanted—A Religion. 
The Annual Flight from London. _‘ French Acting. 
Pre-Alpine Switzerland. Prospects of the Grouse Season. 


Tourists’ Tales. 
The Business Outlook. 


The Cambridge and Australian Match, 
ummer Racing. 


The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution. 

Steevens’s Crimean Campaign. Ancient Provence. Junia. 
Dixon's History of the Church of England. Gibbon’s Life of George Combe. 
Classical Texts, and Helps. In a World of His Own, 
American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,186, JULY 20, 1878: 


Lord Beaconsfield—The Treaty of Berlin—Mr. Goschen and the City—Intermediate 
and University Education in Ireland—The Globe and the Foreign Office— 
Political and Religious. Anniversaries—Parliamentary Reporting—The Govern- 
ment and the Cattle Bill. 


Cyprus—The Old Catholic Abolition of Celibacy—Life in New Caledonia—The Trial 
Men—South Africa—Our Foreign Trade—The Operas— 
e tres, 


Gairdner’s Life and Reign of Richard the Third—Mr. Gladstone’s Homer—Swin- 
burne’s Poems and Ballads—Yacht and Boat Sailing—A French Heiress in her 
own Chateau—Mackintosh’s History of Civilization in Secotland—The Tributary 


States of Bengal—Letters to Hans Andersen—Three Minor Novels—German 
Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Does GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 

CHRIST BELVING the PRETORIUM, ” and “ CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM,” each 33 by 22 fect; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” * ee Martyrs,” &c., 
at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


A LADY wishes to LET her FURNISHED HOUSE in 

Cathcart Road, South Kensi: , for either a lon or oa period. Three Reseption 
rooms, Five ms, and the usual Domestic Offices. erate Pent would be accepted 
from careful tenant.—Letters only, to A. B., 38 Street, Strand, W.C. 


unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 


N 
A ,_ situate, near Town.—The a ASE (with or bg =A the Furniture) to be SOLD. 


° 80 as an attractive 
Private Hotel and ac or as a College, irst-class Sanitarium, or other 
large Institution._For cards to view and further pestculer, apply to WILKINSON & SON, 
Estate Agents and U nholders, 8 J Old Be Bond Street, Piceadill ly, W 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. A’ health _Tesort Invalids 
Baths on the Premises. Private d Park. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninouler and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
from ia the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 

Friday, and trom Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
TPOURS to. the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 

ERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIV ER PLATE. 
Tickets are ae. “zo ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 

‘or information as to the dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ.M. LLoyp, Secretary, Royal 


Mail! Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, 
ANTWERP, BRUSSELS, PARIS, SWITZERLAND, 
the RHINE, by_the Great Eastern | Compan 
Princess of Wales and Claud Hamilton, vid Harwich, ay connection witht the Boat ty 
from Liverpool Street Station, at Eight P.M., Mondays, et 7s and Fridays. To 
terdam at Eight p.m. every weekday. Interpreters to Cologne. 
The Company's Boats now carry no Cattle. Cheap Tours to all esi of the Continent. 
For Pegigien address the CONTINENTAL DEPARTMENT, Liverpool Street Station, 
m, E.C. 


HOTELS. 


BRRIGHTON.—_BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facis 
lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. 
Spaci ous Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W: 


Sea and 
. Suites of 
ater Fs in the Hotel. 

P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


NORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


entirely rebuilt in an ~~ y enlerged, with every comfort, and in the 
t est Pier andl the extensive Lawn menade, 
ading, Billiards, and Smoking Rooms. Table 
GEORGE D. LEGGE, Manager. 


entlemen’s Coffee oom ; 
d’ Hite, separate tables, at 6.30. 


BRIGHTON —GRAND HOTEL. 
SITUATION BEST IN BRIGHTON. 
MODERATE CHARGES—TABLE D'HOTE—BATHS. 
BEDROOMS from 3s. FAMILIES BOARDED. 
TARIFF on application to Manager, D. COLLEDGE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY.—Last week but two.—CLOSES 


August 5. 


G,ROSVENOR GALLERY.—On the Afternoons of Saturday, 


July 27, and Saturday, August 3, the Galleries will be OPEN to the Public FREE, by 
Tickets, which can be obtained on the previous Fridays, 21 132 New Bond Street, either by 
personal a application or on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 


ACOMBE HOTEL. ——Accessible by Rail, Steamer, or 

Coach. Grand Dining Saloon ; wing: ; Reading, Riliard, an and Smoking 
Rooms; and 200 Bedrooms. Caisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W “HU SSEY, Manager, Ilfracombe, Ni Devon. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 


© SELL can apply; or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.—Messrs. 
BROW NING. Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Ox yx ford | Street, near | Circus (late of Ebury 


NGINEFRING.—The NEXT TERM September 9.1. Mechanical Street). “The original and only genuine p years. 

ngineering ction ‘olonial Section : aration for Indian an 

Soleial Lites Prospectus in Office of School of Art, Seience, and Literature, in the Library, RDER everything you require through COCKBURN’S 
Crystal Palace. F. K. J. SHENTON, Supt. Literary Department. UNITED SERVICE AGENCY SOCIETY, 41 Haymarket, London, S.W., and save 


MAtLtVERN COLLE@G@ E, 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 23. 


GOMERSETSHIRE | COLLEGE, BATH— 
Master—T. M. BROMLEY. Merton College, Oxford. Pip | will be an 
EXAHiNATION ENTRANCE SC held in the b 
‘or particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 


B RIGHTON 
Chairman of the Council_The Ven. Archdeacon HANNAH, D.C.L., Vicar of Brighton. 
Principal—The Rev. CH yo BIGG, D.D., late Senior Student and 
Tuto Christ Chureh, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal ‘Tha Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
Next Term commences September 24. 


ORTHING COLLEGE.— Principal, Mr. W. E. LLOYD 
EVOR. Head-Master, Rev. R. W. =e AL TE. M.A., St. John’s Coll.,Camb. 
BOVS-timited to forty i number—are prepared for the UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, also for the H. of C The Third Term commences 
on Wednesday, September ll. as Prospectuses, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


TOTTENHAM S0HO O & 
Tottenham, London. 
Modern Languages receive special attention. 
Inclusive Fees £100 and £120 per annum. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences September 16. 
Apply to Rev. A. R. B.A., Head- Master. 


GEDBERGH, Yorkshire.—Owing to com 

Master’s new house (built with every convenience for forty 
there will be Vacancies after the Summer Holidays. 
made to the Rev. T. G. HutT (who succeeds to 
HEAD- MASTER. 


GAN DHURST, WOOLWICH, COOPER’S HILL, FORESTS 
EXAMINATION. —Rev. Dr. HUG HES. who has ponent some hundreds during the last 
twenty-fi ve years, receives TWELVE PUPILS.—Ealing, V 


HE INCUMBENT of a Church in a Suburban District, an 


perienced Schoolmaster, receives into his house YOUTHS of deficient pis Rha 
Education, but willing to work, and of character; excellent opgertunitios for modern 
subjects.—Address, S. T., Messrs Street Serle Street. Lincoln's 


a in GERMANY, Diez-on-Lahn, Nassau.—Highest 


Terms moderate.—_For Prospectuses and further ay 
LIgzBER and E. or to Mrs. S., Glentulchan Villa, Beaufort 


letion of Head- 

OYS, at a cost of £10,000) 
Inclusive terms.— Application may be 
to the Master’s present house), or to 


Chelsea, Lo 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE, in First Class Classical Honours, 


is taking. PUPIL to Switzerland in and will be glad to make arrange- 
ments for unother to them.— Address, Rev. V. L., 10 St. John Street, Oxford. 


for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— BRIGHTON. — 
Mr. ARTHUR A A. CARRE, x. A. Oxford, receives TEN PUPILS from Eight to 

‘ourteen. Individual attention and pecial home comforts.—F or terms and particulars, apply 
3 21 Eaton Place, Brighton. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTERS, living at home, 


little from Four to Eight vears old, to to prepare for Se Bracing Sea- 
rench Bonne pectus us, and st references, on ap —— to A. N., care of 
Sicosrs. "Williams & & Worgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. 


FRENCH LADY highly educated, and in good society in 
Paris, wishes to receive Gone oF OUNG LADIES whose Edueation she would 
finish. Highest ref given. to OUDIN, 50 Avenue de Wagram, Paris. 


Stare PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN, managing an Estate in 


hire, has a VACANCY for a Gentleman, as PUPIL. —Apply to CHARLES E. 
Curtis, ‘Desay ers, Farringdon, Alton, Hants. 


from 5 to 50 per cent., and much time and trouble by so doing. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 

(August 13, 1870) ab Chronometers entered for annual competition, “M. F. DENT’S 

is the finest we have eve: on trial.” The Report on Chronometers, Watches, &c. by the 

Judges at the Philadel ita Exhibition ean be had on application.—M. F. ‘DENT. Chronometer, 
Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, end 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
* Exchange, London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &e., 
“x. of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 


Standard timekeeper of the Caled Kinzdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Catalogues on application. 


HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS, 
B 


EDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

ustra! ta! is, ree.. 

anid 19,30, anid 31 Cross Street, Botablished 


ORT LOO K’S C HIN A. 
GREAT ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE has now commenced. 


Unexampled Reductions in every department. 
The OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 202, 203, and 204 Oxford Street, 
and 30, 31, and 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 
for holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, over an Easy 
Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue ond the thay of Rapeamart stooping while read- 
ing or writing. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful gift. Prices from 2ls. Drawings post t free. 

J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


NL ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Thief Proof, can to or other Opening. 


pectuses tree.—CLARK & CO., Sole ; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Sabla 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Prop Receipts. and 

t ane to remind the Public that every article y them is ‘ant 
entirely Unadul lterated._92 Wigmore Street, (late 6 treet, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


HAY EY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
rated Sauce are obeyed requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth wy.” 


BAL DE CHYPRE—PIESSE & LUBIN. 
This fs an ancient Perfume from Cyprus. During the national career of Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, the Island of Cyprus was the resort of the élite, learned, and 
refined. It was at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England assumed the title of 
King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU DE CHYPRE was introduced into Europe, the com- 
position of which is yet preserved in the archives of the ~ eed of PIESSE & LUBIN. 

Those who are curious in ancient Perfumes can be gratified at 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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CITY LANDS TRUST. 


Trustees. 

THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 66 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Established in 1850, for the purpose of undertaking important Trusts and managing Properties. 
Solicitors—Messrs. WEST, KING, ADAMS, & CO., 66 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Bankers—THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, 5 Princes Street, E.C., London. 
Auditors—Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Public Accountants, 13 Gresham Street, E.C. 


AND 
A Committee consisting of three B Trust Certificate Holders to be elected at a Meeting of the B Certificate Holders, who wil} 
certify annually the fulfilment of the conditions of the Trust, and generally represent the interests of the Trust Certificate Helders, 


THE CITY LANDS TRUST is formed to furnish, as occasion may offer, Investments to the General Public 
on Freehold and Long Leasehold Properties which, from their importance and amount, 
are removed from the sphere of all but very large Capitalists. 


Each issue as made from time to time will be complete in itself; that is each 
series of Trust Certificates will be secured on specific properties, mainly intended to 
be situated in or adjacent to the City of London. 

The value of such properties is a well ascertained fact, as is shown by the enor- 
mous wealth of the City Guilds, the result of investment in City Lands; the 
continual develop it of busi in the City, combined with the limited area of 
the supply, tends to a continuous increase of value and rentals. 

City Properties are therefore beyond all question a first-class and most secure form 
of investment. 

The system or plan of the series of Trusts to be formed from time to time will be 
to create two classes of Securities, viz. : 

A Trust CERTIFICATES, WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN SURPLUS RENTALS. 
These will bear a fixed rate not exceeding 4} per cent. per annum interest, 
payable half yearly secured by a first charge on the properties com- 
prised in the Trust. 


AND 
B Trust CERTIFICATES, ENTITLED TO THE SURPLUS RENTALS. 

These bear a fixed rate of 5} per cent. per annum interest, payable half 
yearly, and will be secured by the transfer of the properties to 
Trastees of the Trust, subject to the A Trust Certificates, or the mort- 
gages for the time being representing them. 

The B Trust Certificates will also entitle the holder to the surplus net 
income in each year after payment of the fixed interest on the A and 
B Certificates, and the provision of a sinking fund; they will also 
entitle the holder, after the A Trust Certificates shall have been 
redeemed by Annual Drawings by the Sinking Fund, to the Reserve 
Fund and the proceeds of the Properties, which will then be sold. 

In Trust No. 1 now to be issued, it is estimated that the A Certificates will be 
redeemed by the Sinking Fund within 50 years, the Freehold Property in Lombard 
Street, and the Leasehold Property for the unexpired term will then be sold, and 
with the Reserve Fund, wil! provide a large sum for division among the B Trust 
Se Holders exclusively, which it is estimated will be equal to about £200 for 


TRUST NO. 1. 


Will consist of 
£250,000 A Trust Certificates, in 2,500 Certificates of £100 each. 
Without participation in Surplus Rentals 
Bearing 43 per cent. Fixed Interest, payable Half-yearly. 

These Certificates will only be issued when the Committee of Certificate-holders 
deem it desirable to extinguish the existing Mortgages, which are for the 
same aggregate amount and rate of intere:t, and 
£170,000 B Trust Certificates, in 1,700 Certificates of £100 each. 
Entitled to the Surplus Rentals 
Bearing 5} per cent. Fixed Interest, payable Half-yearly on February 15 and 
August 15 in each year. 

These Certificates will also entitle the holders, on October 1 in each year, to the 
surplus net income, and also, after the A Certificates are paid off, to the proceeds of 
the Freehold and Leasehold Properties then remaining, and to the Reserve Fund as 
hereinafter referred to. 

The B Trust Certificates are now offered for Subscription. 


The following High-class Properties constitute Trust No. 1:— 
An extensive Pile of Buildings in . 
LOMBARD STREET, being Nos. 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, all FREEHOLD, 
Containing about 7,574 feet, and 31 and 38, long Leasehold about 3,700 feet, held 
from the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors, for 80 Years, from Christmas, 
1866, and about 2,134 feet from the Worshipful Company of Haberdashers, for 80 
‘Years, from Michaelmas, 1868. 


THE WHOLE OF WOOD STREET SQUARE, 
WOOD STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


Consisting of Eleven Extensive Warehouse Buildings, Numbered 1 to 11 inclusive, 
held from the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, for eighty years, from Michael- 
mas, 1870 and 1872. 

Also upon 


THE IMPORTANT OFFICE BUILDINGS, 
8 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, 
Held from the Worshipful Company of Grocers, for eighty years, from Christmas 


Also upon 
5 to 15, 15a, 16 to 19 BISHOPSGATE AVENUE and 
15 to 17 CAMOMILE STREET, 
Consisting of 

19 Extensive Warehouse Buildings, held for 90 years from March 25, 1864, 
The whole of the above Properties are Let to Bankers, Merchants, Professional, 

other first-class Tenants, as will be seen by a perusal of their Names set out in 

the accompanying Rent Roll, which amounts to a Gro: ; Rental of 
£39,609 13s. 6d. PER ANNUM. 


RENT ROLL of the PROPERTIES in TRUST No.1. 


$1, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, and 38 LOMBARD STREET, 


TENANCY 
TENANT. COMMENCED. TERM. 
8s. d 
The Hong Kong and Shang. 

hai Banking Company... 1871 28 y oo cf 23,506 © 

Messrs. Guy & Co. .. .. 1873 7,14, or 21 yrs., with 
l year’s notice .. 600 0 0 

by £50 after 1887. 
Mr. James Domville.. .. 1874 7,14, or2l years .. 500 0 
«+ e+ 1873 7,14,or2l years .. 1,500 0 0 


Increased by £100 after 1880. 
Increased by £500 after 1887. 


TENANCY 
TENANT. COMMENCED, TERM. RENT. 
The Bank of Belgium and & «4. 
The Anglo-Austrian Bank 1872 7,14,or2l years .. 1,650 0 0 
Messrs.Grant .. .. 1872 7,14,or2l years .. 1,050 0 0 
Messrs. Ayuard & Ruffer.. 1872 Sor7years .. .. 920 0 0 
Mr. W. Banks .. .. .. 1871 7,14,or2l years .. 250 0 0 
150 0 0 
Messrs. Nixon, Howard 
& Gn... so ov oo yours 320 0 0 
The Lombard Bank .. .. 1875 3,7,orl4years .. 400 0 0 
Increased by £100 after 1882, 
The Indemnity Fire 
Insurance Company .. 1871 yearly.. .. «2 « 350 0 0 
Messrs. J. Berger, Spence 
1876 5Syears . 450 0 0 


Subject to extension 7, 14, or 21 years. 
The London and County 
Land Company, Ground 
Floor and Basement .. 1878 7,14,or2l years .. 2,730 0 
Increased by £200 per annum after 1835. : 
Increased by £400 per annum after 1892. 


TheOuvah CoffeeCompany 1872 7years .. 250 0 0 
Guardian Horse and Vehicle 

Association .. .. .. 1877 7 years ee 150 0 0 
Mr. W. Harwood... .. .. 1877 3 years ee 2 00 
The United Discount Co... 1874 7 or 14 years 2,325 0 0 


Increased by £250 after 1880. 
> Société Générale de 


ce co eo co 1874 Zorlé years .. .. 1460 0 
Increased by £200 after 1881. 
Messrs. Seyd & Co. .. .. 1877 .. Zyears .. « 450 0 0 
City OfficesCompany Space for lighting their premises 10 0 0 
| The Clydesdale Banking 
Company .. .. .. .. 1877 .. 5,1l,or18 years 1,220 0 0 
The Banbury and Chelten- 
ham Railway Company.. 1874 .. 50 0 0 
The London and County 
Land Co., Upper Floors.. 1878 .. 7,14,or2l years 3,570 0 0 
Increased by £300 per annum after 1885. 
Increased by £600 per annum after 1592. 
Messrs. Knauer & Co. ., 1877 .. Zyears .. oe 100 0 0 
Increased by £20 after 1879. 
Increased by £20 per annum to £160. 
Extra rent charged to Tenants for Cleaning, Fires, and Gas 1,375 16 0 
Less Outgoings— £ s. d. £26,295 16 0 
Ground Rent .. .. -. 3,768 4 7 


Rates, Taxes, Insurance, Cleaning, Fires, 
Gas, and all other Outgoings.. .. .. 3,074 3 7 


6,842 8 2 


#,* In addition £2,140 Increasing Rentals as above. 


19,453 3 


WOOD STREET SQUARE, WOOD STREET, 


CHEAPSIDE. 
s 
No. 1. Messrs. Goldschmidt Lease 21 years, from 

Bros. Christmas, 1871 350 0 0 

2. Mr. F. Peterson 
yar Christmas, 1871 350 0 0 

3. Mr. G. D. Crooks — oe 
Lady-day, 1876 350 0 0 

4. Messrs. Sandy’s 
Michaelmas, 1873 350 0 0 

5. Messrs. Kelly & 
Traub Midsummer, 1872 300 0 0 

6. Mr, E. G. Wolfgang 
Micsummer, 1872 300 0 0 

7. Messrs. Richardson 
Michaelmas, 1872 600 0 0 


0. 
8. Mr. Julius Holdsworth 
Agreement3or6 ,, , 


Christmas, 1876 325 0 0 
Increased by £25 in 1880, 

9. Messrs. Fletcher Lease21 , yy 
Lady-day, 1873 350 0 0 

10. Messrs. Lyddon 
& Co. Michaelmas, 1872 400 0 G6 

11. Messrs. Salaman 

March 1870 Ground 

Rent 6217 6 


Corner of Monkwell Street. Secured upon a Rental value of 
£350 per annum. 
Less Outgoings— £3,737 17 6 


Ground Rent .. ee £900 0 0 
Rates, Taxes, Insurance, &c. &c., all paid 
by Tenants, except .. ee 2619 4 


926 1 


*,* In addition £25 Increasing Rental as above. 


8 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE. 
(WEST BUILDING.) 
Mr. Common and others yearly .. .. 


Messrs. Denyer & Sons and others 
yearly .. ee 


Fourth Floor .. 
Third ,, 


2,81018 
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First ee Messrs. Herding, Whinney, Co. 7, 
Ground ,  .. Mr. Maclean, on lease from - 
mas, 1872,for7 years .. .. 600 0 0 
” » es Mr. Fielding, on lease 7 or 14 years 
from Lady-day,1877 .. 900 0 0 
Increased by £100 from 1884. 
(EAST 
Third , «+. Messrs. Maynard & Co. ani 270 0 0 
” ee J. F. Harrison, Esq., MP. ee or i4 
years) .. .. 145 00 
Second ,, Mesers. Prince, Ogg, & Co. and others awe 
Ground & Edwards years), 
from Michaelmas, 1876 .. .. .. 400 0 0 
” see Mr. Chapman, for 3 years from Christ~ 
mas, 1877 150 0 0 
” Messrs. Abrobams & Roffey ‘asso or 
Basement .. .. Mr.Chaddock yearly .. .. «. «. 140 0 0 
” eo coo Mr. Leayearly .. of « 45 90 0 
Less Outgoings— £6,676 0 0 
Ground Rent .. .. £3,364 10 0 
Rates, Taxes, Insurance, Cleaning, Fires, 
Gas, and all other outgoings oo oe 933 8 7 
4,297 18 7 
2,378 1 5 
*,* In addition £100 Increasing Rental as above. 
BISHOPSGATE AVENUE AND CAMOMILE STREET. 


No. 5. Mr. H. Bolton .. 
» 6. Messrs. Straker & 


1872 7,14, or 2l years .. 165 0 0 
creased by £5 from 1879. 


ns ee ee yearly 150 
» Messrs. Straker 1870 

&Sons .. 7,14, or 2l years .. 500 
», 9 Mr. Kilby ee yearly 125 
10. Messrs. T. *Hazeon 


-» 1875 7,14,or2l years .. 
21. Laughton 
1873 7,14,or2l years .. 


‘ea 
1873 7 years eo 
1878 7 or 14 years 
Increased by £5 from 1882. 


3 


14. Mr. Dellagana 1878 3or7years .. 155 
ld & 15a. Mr. Barwise 1875 . 7, or 14 years £135 
Blind Institute 1875 early 
Messrs. Spelling & Cc. 1873 7 120 
>» 16. Mr. F.J. King .. 1872 7,14, or 21 years... oo 160 0 0 
eo 1873 Dl years .. ce ce 155 0 0 
18&19. Messrs. Davies 
eo 1871 31 ee 400 0 0 
+ 15 tol7, St. 
Mr. Jones .. .. 1877 76yrs.Ground Rentof 200 0 0 


Secured upon a Rental Value of £1,200 per annum— 
Increased by £25 from 1879 ; £50 from 1880 ; £100 from 1881 ; £120 from 1882. 


£2,900 0 0 
Less Outgoings— 
Ground Rent .. .. .. «. « £1,900 0 0 
Insurance, &c., &c., all 
paid ‘enants, except .. .. 
2,033 0 0 
866 (119 3 
*,* In addition £130 Increasing Rental as above. -———___—. 
£25,509 6 8 


To which must be added the Frxep Increasing Rentals as before stated— 
In Lombard Street .. .. of £2,140 0 0 
In Wood Street Square .. oe 00 
00 0 0 


In Bishopsgate Avenue .. .. 130 0 0 


£2,395 0 0 


This is independently of the increased Rentals obtainable from time to time from 
‘due other tenancies, as the leases are renewed, and properties increase in value. 


Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, and 38 LOMBARD STREET. 


This magnificent stone-fronted block of buildings has been erected from th® 
designs and under the superintendence of R. WALKER, Esq., Architect, and covers & 
ground-floor area of about 12,iv8 fect, and has separate entrances in Lombard 
Street and Lombard Court, to which the buildings extend. 

More than half of the buildings—namely, 7,574 feet—is Freehold ; the remainder 
—5,834 feet—is held on lease from the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors 
for 80 years from Christmas, 1866, and 80 years from Michaelmas, 1868, from the 
Haberdashers’ Company, at ground rents amounting to £3,768 4s. 7d. per annum. 

Every modern improvement exists—stone staircases, lavatorics, and first-class 
basement strong rooms. 


Nos.1 toll WOOD STREET SQUARE. 


This extensive property consists of Eleven Warehouses, substantially built, in 

bert excellent business situation, and form the entire Square; they are held on 

direct from the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, for 80 years, from 
deen 1870 and 1872, at ground rents amounting to £900 per annum, 


No. 8 OLD JEWRY. 


This im; t structure consists of East and West Buildings, built of Portland 
stone, erected from the designs of J. WHICHCORD, Esq., Architect, and occupying a 
total ground-floor area of 9,800 square feet ; held direct from the W orshipful Company 
ef Grocers for eighty years from Christmas, 1865, at a ground rent of 
364 10s. 

he premises consist of basement, ground and four upper floors, with fire-proof 
mm. .. and strong rooms ; they have four distinct entrances (three from the Old 
Jewry and one from Grocers’ Hall 1 Court), two stone staircases from the basement 
to the second floor, spacious corridors, ample lavatories, &c., and every known 
modern improvement. 


Nos. 5 to 15, 15a, 16 to 19 BISHOPSGATE AVENUE, and 
Nos. 15 to 17 CAMOMILE STREET. 

This fine Block of Buildings consist of a Group of Warehouses, entered by two 
gateways. ws are held by Leases for ninety years from March 25, 1864, ata 
oe | rent of £1,900 per annum; they are of modern and most ‘substantial 
erec i 


By a special arrangement made with the Renr GUARANTEE Society, Limited, an 
institution which has been established upwards of a quarter of a century, all the 
to them as for the Certificate 

ers. ‘is Society w: ve the entire management of the perties, will col- 
lect the Rents and distribute the Interest and surplus Rentals. - 


The above-mentioned properties will be vested by the Owner, Jamzs FoRTESCUR 
Harrison, Esq., M.P., subject to the existing Mortgages for £250,000 in Taz RENT 
GUARANTEE Socrery, Limited, as Trustees for the Subscribers to whom the B Trust 
Certificates will be issued, with the benefits of the Rents and Profits, as from Mid- 
sunimer Day, 1878, for the sum of £170,000. The Vendor will pay all the expenses 
> = = of the properties as well as all charges incidental to the creation 
of this Trust. 


The B Trust Certificates now offered for Subscription consist of 1,700 Certi- 
ficates of £100 each, bearing 54 per cent. interest per annum, with benefit of the 
surplus Rentals. 

Tux RenT GUARANTEE Society, Limited, are prepared to receive applications 
for the above, follows :— 

0 per Certificate, payable on Application. 
Allotment. 


£100 

Interest will accrue on the Trust Certificates from June 24, 1878, from which date, 
by the terms of transfer of the properties, the Rentals accrue to the Trust, and will 
be payable half-yearly, on February 15 and August 15, at the London Joint-Stock 
— the Bankers to the Trustees. The first payment will be made on February 15 
nex 

The A Trust Certificates, or Mortgages, will be redeemed by annual Drawings by 
the Sinking Fund set apart for that purpose, which it is computed will be within 
50 years. 

Ww hen. the A Certificates have been thus paid off, the holders of the B Trust 
Certificates will become entitled to the whole of the Freehold and the Leasehold pro- 
perties, and also to the Reserve Fund ; these will provide, on realization of the pro- 
perties, which will then take place, a large sum for division, which it is estimated 
will be equal to about £200 for each B Certificate. 

To enable Subscribers to appreciate the value of the B Trust Certificates—now 
offered for Subscription—the following will show the actual current amount of in- 
come, commencing from 1878 : 

The actual Net Rental, as - ned of Rent £ 5s. 
Roll enclosed, is 


The amount of Interest —- for the A Certifi- 
cates or Mortgages, viz.: 44 per cent. on 
£250,000, is 11,250 0 0 
The amount of Interest required “for the B - 
cates, viz. : 54 per cent. on £170,000, is .. .. 9,350 0 0 
Fixed Annual Expenses of Trust, which includes 
collection of Rents and all costs of manage- 
ment as per contract with the Rent Guarantee 
Society... 
To — a ‘Sinking Fund, to pay ; off the A Certifi- 
cates by annual drawings, will require annually, 
in — to interest saved on Certificates 
paid o 
expenses of ‘Audit and Certificate Holders’ 
Committee... .. 
Formation of a Reserve Fund, to meet the case of 
any temporary vacant tenancies, for which 
purpose there will be specifically invested an- 
nually until the Fand amounts to £20,000, at 
which amount it will always be sustained .. 1,000 0 0 


24,150 0 0 

Leaving net Annual Surplus income available ———— 

for Bonus on B Trust Certificates .. .. .. £1,359 6 8 

This amount will yield for the current year a bonus of over 3 per cent., being, 

with the Fixed Interest of 54 per cent., a total of ot = cent. per annum on the 

£170,000 B Certificates ; and when the increased F ed Rentals of £2,395 come 

into effect, beginning in 1879, an extra 1} per sens be available for distribution, 
making together over 74 per cent. per annum. 

Such an income from City properties of first-class character must make the B 
Trust Certificates, when the principles of the Crry Lanps Trust become known, 
of great — and a considerable increase over the subscription price may fairly be 
anticipa 


- 1,000 0 0 


1,350 0 0 
200 0 0 


The B Certificates of the Crry Lanps Trust will form a most eligible invest- 
ment for Trustees and persons wishing to make provision for chikiren, as they 
possess the following rarely combined qualities, viz. :— 

1, The opportunity of investing on the highest and safest class of all securities 
without the expense, trouble, and risk necessarily attendant upon the 
purchase of, or ordinary mortgage on, real property. 

2. An a remunerative fixed revenue from the most solid class of 
securities. 

3. A continuous annual Bonus Surplus Income in addition to the fixed 
interest. 


in 

4. The certainty of a constant increase in the value of the Certificates. 

5, After the A Certificates are, by the operation of the Sinking Fund paid 
off, the right to the Reserve Fund and the whole of the Freehold and 
Leasehold properties estimated to produce, w about 
£200 per B Trust Certificate. 

6. The Trust Certificates will be registered in the names of Subscribers, and 
are transferable by assignment; they are thus free from the risks in- 
cidental to securities payable to Bearer. 


Subscription Forms may be obtained on application to wep oe Srong, Esq., 
Managing Director of THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, ted, 66 Cannon Street, 
E.C. ; or to the Lonpon Jorntr Stock BANK, 5 Princes Street, E.C. 

Plans of the Properties, the Agreement for their transfer, and the Deed of Trust 
may be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. West, Kinc, Apaas, & Co., 
66 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Tug RENT GUARANTER Socrety, Limited, 
66 Cannon Street, E.C. 
London, July 25, 1878. 


THE CITY LANDS TRUST. 
TRUST No. 1. 
Issue of £170,000 B Trust Certificates, 
In 1,700 Certificates of £100 each. 
To the Rent Guarantee Society, Limited; 66 Cannon Street, London, 


Having paid to the Lonpon Joint-Stock BANK the sum of £ . 
being £10 per Certificate upon my application for B Trust Certificates 
of £100 of the Crry LAnps Trust, No. 1,1 have to request that you will allot to 
me that number of the said Trust Certificates, and I agree to accept the same or 
any less number which may be ailotted to me, on the terms of the Deed of Trust, 
and to pay the balance of £90 per Trust Certificate on allotment, in accordance 
with the Prospectus of issue of the = oe = cates, dated July 25, 1878. 

ame 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 27, 1878. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


on December 077 

for the year 1877............- 
Amount paid on death to December 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted . 
‘The expenses of Management (including Commission) are about 4} per cent. on the Annual 


Income. 
Attention is specially directed to the revised tus of the Society ; to the new rates of 
adopted, heretofore ; he new 


Prospec 
um which are materially lower for yo lives than 
Ponditions us t ed limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced ra 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


( JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSUR ANCE SOCIETY, 
PALL MALL LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds in £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions ........ceccccecsecccceeceee £2,200,000 


Bonu Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
oo of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
OFrrice Iv LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) .......2+0+e0e0e00+ «++ £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1903._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


H@NIxX FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PaARkis EXHIBITION. — ee arrangements for Visitors to 
the A have been made by RAILWAY es ASSURANCE 
eg ANY pl for providing against Accidents by Railway or Steamboat during the Journey to 

aris an 

‘A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1,000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury 
during the Double Journey. 

Poli st Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for or Twelve 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways. or at the 

Heap Orrice: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BrRascHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomiey. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 

#: 5 cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice ‘of Withdrawal. 
‘or shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to upon. 

suetenaes the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 

“—-e c and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Purchases effected in’ British and Foreign Securities, in Bast India Stock and 

Interest drawn, Army, Navy. and Civil Pay aid Pensions rea 

Every other of Banking Business and ace, wt nt, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


P 


GouTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
Four per Cent. Bonds, 
Principal and Interest payable in London, 


For £688,500. 


La} National Bank of Australasia, 149 Leadenhall Street, E.C.. is authorized by the under- 
signed to receive ‘Tenders for SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES to the 
a ‘amount of £688,500, authorized by the Act of the South Australian Parliament, No. 47, 

1876, assented to October 27, 1876, for the Construction of Kailways and ether Purposes. 

The total amount authorized to be raised by the said Act is £2,188,500, of which the amount 

herein spose for tender, is the Fourth and Final Instalment. Three Instalments of 
h have been previously raised in February and August 1877, and February 1878, 

The Bonds, which are for £1,000, £500, £200, and £100, bear interest at the rate of Four per 
cent. per annum, commencing on July 1, 1878. 

Principal and Interest are made moe in London ; the interest by coupon on January I 
= wg og each year, and the Principal of the issue of £688,500 herein announced, at par on 


of copy of the authorizing Act, with the Bonds, may be inspected at the office of the under- 


gl made in accordance with the annexed form, will be received by the National Bank 
of Australasia until Two o'clock on Wednesday, August 7, when they will be opened in the 
presence of such of the applicants as may desire to be i in attendance. 

The Bonds will be allotted to the highest bidders, provided the rates offered are not below £95 
for every £100 tendered for. 

Tenders at a price including a fraction of ashilling other than sixpence will not be necessarily 
accepted, and in the event of an equality of Tenders beyond the amount of these Bonds, a 
pro rata distribution on such Tenders will be made. 

Five per cent. of the nominal amount tendered must accompany the Ponder. and the balance 

must be paid on Tuesday, September 3, 1878, when the Bonds will be deliver 

Forms of Tender may be obtained at the office of the National Bank of Tceide, or of the 
undersigned. 

ARTHUR BLYTH, 
Agent-General for the Government of South Australia, 
8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, July 23, 1878. 


FORM OF TENDER. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
UR PER CENT. BONDS. 


To the Manager of the Phone Bank of wien 149 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


S1r,—I (or we) hereby tender for £ Bonds of the Government of South 
Australia, according to the notice of the Agent-General, dated July 23, 1878, on which I (or we) 
enclose the required deposit of £ , and undertake to pay £ 
for every £100 in Bonds, and to accept the same or any less amount that may be allotted to me 
(or us) and to pay the balance in conformity with the terms of the said notice. 


[SDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 

SINE. See Name on label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 98.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d.; GLOBULES, 3s., 3s. 6d.,. 
and 6s. 6d. ; and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s. each. — By ail Chimiste, and the Manufac— 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—— 


MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free 
Edition contains all the leading Books of general interest lately added to ‘the Library. 


DIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S ANNUAL 
CLE: ARARCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Libr: 
for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on appli 
cation. This Catalogue will contain an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel ‘and Adventure, and the eo aa Class of 
Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention S Librarians and Secretari Public 
Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern 


Me DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE,.—AlII the Books. 
in Cireulation BA - — at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible de’ by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER L LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANC ESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’s Select } Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


[HE “SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. pom be given, viz. 
ve, a 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, the 


PR anas$ for Shavi ing. ba free from excess of alkali and from artificial colour- 

Fae itis in its purest form, and hence the most 

in its | great durabi ty it also the most children, 

or any one with delicate and sensitive skin it is oe - it sale where no 

Soap is admissible. It has stood the test of eighty al, reel Aes prize medals, 

and the valued recommendations of many eminent itioners. Sold by all Chemists, 
and by Pzars, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


Wits THEEE CASTLES. ‘x 
from Virginia, and better brand than the ‘ THREE 
CASTLES” Vide “ The Virginians. Sold only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
protected by the Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


—‘ There’s no sweeter 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISK Y. 


Dr. 
“ The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well a and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

ae RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses. sent 
on application. 

ve RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 


ELLIS'S. “RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 

ati RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. branded “R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 

RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


ae ELLIS & SON, Batin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
treet, Cavendish Square. 


SAVORY & 


MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, have devoted 


much attention to the Preparation of 
PANCREATIC EMULSION, highly essential for all persons 


witha tendency to 


(CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES, as it improves 


the appetite, increases the weight, and is in fact a real 


MEDICINAL FOOD, 


taken on the authority of the most 
I ly indispensable in disorders of this nature. 


GAVORY & aa and all Chemists everywhere. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
F FR Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 
© The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. ITASSALL. 
TENT INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


GCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. — Messrs. BICKERS & SON 
have just ready a NEW CATALOGUE of elezantly-bound BOOKS in all depart- 
ments of Literature, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES and PRESENTS, sclected from their 
stock of over 50,000 volumes. Post free on application. 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


GECON D-HAND BOOKS.—Messrs. BICKERS & SON have 
just_issued a CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND_ BOOKS. 
(No. 11, 1873), comprising History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, &c. &c., which they offer 
low prices. By post free. Libraries purchased. 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


COLONIAL SERIES, EAST INDIES, &c. 1622-1624, 
In imperial 8vo. pp. 672, price 15s. cloth, 
‘ALEND: AR of STATE PAPERS, Colonial Series, Vol. IV. 
East Indies, China and Japan, 1622-1624, * preserved | in H.M. Public Record 
ane and elsewhere. Edited by W. Nokr. Sainsbury, Esquire, of the Public Record 
Office ; published, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction 
of H.M. Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 


*,* These volumes include an analysis of early Colonial Papers in the Public: 
Record Office, the India Office, and the British Museum. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 
NOW READY. 


BAEDEKER. —LOWER EGYPT, with the FAYUM and the 


PENINSULA of SINATI. 12mo. with 16 Ma , 29 Plans, 7 Views, Vignettes 
(Handbook for Travellers) cloth, 15s. 
to Const Sixth Edition,. 


HINE, from R if 
Dexa & Co., 37 Soho Square. 


at very 


12mo. with 21 Maps and 19 Plans, cloth, 6s 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, corrected up to May 1878, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


P ARIS and its ENVIRONS; with Routes fom London > 
Paris and from Paris to the Rhine " ewitzerland : Ibook 
K. BAEDEKER. With 11 Maps and 1s Plan 

London; Du Co., 37 Soho Square. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
GUZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy. The SECRETARY: 
a Play ; and other POEMS. By R. J. Gitmay. 


Published by EmILy Printer and Publisher in 
Victoria Steam Press, 117 Strect, to Her Majesty, 


Just published, Is.; by post, Is. 2)d. 
CRAIGCLUTHA: a Tale of Old Glaszow and the West of 


Scotland. By the Author of * The Beggar's Benison." Although sold at a shilling, 
“ Craigclutha” contains the same quantity of reading as an ordinary three volume novel. 
Glasgow : Win LIAM Love. Edinburgh: JouN MENZIES & Co. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


C ATHOLIC SYSTEMS of SCHOOL DISCIPLINE; being 
Part IT. of the Position and Prospects of Catholic Liberal Education. By the Tfon, and 


Rev. W. Perne. 
London : BuRNs & OATES. 


1°0 
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BLACK Woops MAGAZINE for AUGUST 1878. 
No. DCCLIV. 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS 
PRINCE BISMARCK. By ONE OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part V. 
MISS CUSHMAN. 
GORDON BALDWIN. Part II. 
HALF-WAY TO ARCADY. 
SUMMER IN THE HILLS. 
ENGLISHMEN AND FRENCHMEN. 
SHEATHING THE SWORD. 
THE TREATIES OF PEACE. 
W. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Fifth Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
L. B. Author of “Mr. Smith: 


place. the 
of these 
y.and in which th the 


a ~—¥ women, and not with the of the r t 
intriguing of * society,’ it preserves a purity att tone = a dignity of ea now 100 a 
in! the novels of the e day.”"— Examiner. 
* Paulin — may not stir any strong emotions, but it leaves a cool and refreshing taste on the 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS and TRANSCRIPTS. By Everne 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton is evidently a man of ev nlture. He has an ear for melody, a lively 
fancy, and a glow of feeling, which, if they do not Sully prove his title to be called a poet, show 
at least that he es some of the qualities which we Nfs highly in poetry 

are few poems in this volume, whether in b! verse or 
the asure.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 

WILLLM BLACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


There 
lyrical measures, that will not give 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCL, 


is published Day. 
CONTENTS: 

1, DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
2. THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
3. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 
4. LAMBETH PALACE, ‘ 
5. MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
6. THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
7. CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
8. THE CROWN AND THE ARMY. 
9, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCIII. 


July, is just published. 

CONTENTS :— 
1. MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
2. THE REMAINS OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
3. LECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
4. ORIGIN AND WANDERINGS OF THE GIPSIES. 
5. PRIMITIVE PROPERTY AND MODERN SOCIALISM, 
6. M. DOUDAN’'S LETTERS. 
7. RUSSIA AND ROUMANIA. 
8. THE GOLD MINES OF MIDIAN. 
9. FINLAY’S HISTORY OF THE SERVITUDE OF GREECE. 
10. THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CROWN. 

London, LonemaNs and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Back. 


for 


CABINET EDITION. 
WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. In Five-Shilling Monthly 


Volumes.—The Volume for August contains : 
MILL ON THE FLOSS. Vol. I. 
“ A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works....... In size, type, and paper, everything that 
sould be wished.”’—A theneeum. 
An excellently printed edition of George Eliot’s writings.” Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & ¢ Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SERIES.. —Published this day, Is. 
"TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” No. IV. containing: 
GRACE OWEN’S ENGAGEMENT. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
THE RAID OF ARNABOLL. By the late Professor AYTOUN. 
HOW TO MAKE A PEDIGREE: a New Song. By the late Lord NEAVES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, pp. 213, with Portrait of the Author, 10s. 


VISION of SUMERN. By Cuunper Dutt, Rai 
Bahador, Justice of the Peace, Calcutta. 
Also, by the same Author, 
BENGALIANA: a Dish of Rice and Curry, &c. 8vo. pp. 390, price 12s, 
London: THACKER & CO., 87 Newgate Street, E.C. 


A ~~ SWISS HEALTH RETREAT. 
ow ready, with a Map, 2s. 6d. 
DAVOS-PL: ATZ; a “New Alpine Resort for Sick and Sound 
in Summer Winter. By ONE WHO Knows IT WELL. 

“ We have read it with much satisfaction, have gained from it much useful information, and 
¢an recommend AP: ali who are interested in the climatic treatment of pulmonary and other 

iseases.”"—Lance: 

“Though Davos owes its reputation to the cure of pulmonary diseases, nearly all chronic 


cases of debility, whether nervous or resulting from the weakening effects of fevers, are known 
to do well "—Fortnightly Keview. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 


MR. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Now ready, No. VI., folio, boards, 18s. 

AMERICAN RACES. Classified and Arranged by HERBERT 
SPENCER. Compiled and Abstracted by Professor D. DUNCAN, of Madras. 
WILLIAMS & NorGaTs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 

20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


‘mperial 16mo. cloth, 4s. 


OSTS and TELEGRAPH, Past and Present. 
Account of the by leph 
“ The Knot Tied,” & 


A 


With an 
By WiLLIAM F.R.H.S., Author of 
ission, to the Secretary of the General Post Office, London. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 

THE LANSDOWNE POETS.-_NEW VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo. with Oxford Red-line Border, Notes, Illustrations, and Steel Portraits, 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; moroeco, 8s. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE HERBERT, in Prose and Verse. 
niform with the above, with Oxford Red-line Borders : 


1. SHAKSPEARE. 12. COWPER. 21. MACKAY. 

2. LONGFELLOW. 13. MILTON. 25. GOLDSMITH. 

3. BYRON. 14. WORDSWORTH. 28. DODD'S BEAUTIES OF 
4. ELIZA COOK. 15. MRS. HEMANS, SHAKSPEARE. 

5. SCOTT. 17, MOOD. 27. MONTGOMERY (JAS.) 
6. BURNS, 21, SHELLEY. 23, JOHNSON’S LIVES OF 
u, MOORE. 23. POPE. THE POETS. 


Crown 8vo. without Red-line Roster, with Notes, Piteations, and Steel Portrait, 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 


NATURE and LIFE. By Nicnotas 
uniform in size, without Red-line Border : 
10. LEGENDARY BAL- 18, CAMPBELL. 
8. GOLDEN LEAVES, &c. LADS. 19. KEATS. 
9. LAUREL AND LYRE. 16. THE POET'S YEAR. 20. COLERIDGE. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 41, stitched wrapper, 1s. 


A © COLLAPSED PROGRAMME, and the Platform Chief's 


Reflections on Past Errors and Plans for a New Start. Edited from original sources by 
‘T. J. Ewine.—P. 8. Kine, Canada Building, King Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


Just published, Third Edition, 8vo. 1s. 


OBSERVATIONS | on the EFFICACY of BURNING SUL- 


PHUR FIRES in EPIDEMICS of CHOLERA. By Surgeon-Major J. E. 
FRCS. loth Bengal Cavalry. 
London : 


H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 
Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
D* WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
Method of Curing this Disease. By G. Warts, M.D., M.It C.S., L.S.A., 
Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


CLINICAL REMINISCENCES. By Pryton BLaKIsTon, | an 
M.D., F.R.S. This day, 3s. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


7. SONGS, SACRED, &e. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXVI. (for AUGUST). 


CONTENTS 


By Miss Kearny. Chapters 5 and 6. 
HUEFFER’S TROUBADOURS. By Justin H. M‘Carruy. 


1, A DOUBTING HEART. 
2. 


3. THE PLANTIN MUSEUM AT ANTWERP. By Witu1aAm BLADEs. 

4. A CHARACTER. By Miss MoresBy. 

5. BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By the Right Hon. E. B. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 

6. IN THE TURKISH SERVICE. By M. Larvae Mzason. 

PORTRAITS—THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE. By 

ATER. 
8 AN HOUR ON THE CLIFF. 


CYPRUS. By R. Hamitron Lang, late H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 38. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Por AUGUST (1878) 


CONTAINS : 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. By Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
LIBERTY IN GERMANY. By LEONARD MONTEFIORE. 
SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS. By M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 
MALTA. By F. W. RowsE.t. (late Special Commissioner). 
A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY ON RECENT ART. By W. H. 


MALLOCK. 
| RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS ILLUSTRATED BY GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 
C. P. NEwTon. Concluded. 


By C. 
bei. el aa OF THE FOREIGNER” SEVENTY YEARS AGO. By E. D. T. 


== FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN: a Reply to Mrs. A. Sutherland Orr. By 
rs, 


EARLY RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. By C.F. Krary. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE yevrv st oF GREEK INDEPENDENCE. By the Right 
Hon. Lord STRATFORD DB REDCLIF: 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs FoR AUGUST : 
JULIUS MOHL. By Professor Max MiLter. 


THE CRITICAL MOVEMENT IN THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. Professor LINDSAY. 


THE NEW CRATER IN THE MOON. By Ricnarp A. Procror. 


THE BAPTISMAL CREED OF THE EARLY ROMAN CHURCH. By GrorcE 
Satmon, D.D. 


THE PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. By Wa rer 
H. James, M.P. 


ON EVOLUTION AND PANTHEISM. By the Rev. R. Sr. Jonn Tyrwuirr. 
THE SCOTCH. By Professor BLACKIE. 
WHAT HINDERS THE RITUALISTS FROM BECOMING ROMAN 
CATHOLICS? By the Abbé MARTIN. 
coe: ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE. By R. Srvart Poors, Corr. Inst. 
ce. 


CONTEMPORARY LIPE AND THOUGHT. 
In Italy. By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, 
In Russia. By T.S., St. Petersburg. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, % PATERNOSTER ROW. 
(THE NEW SYNAGOGUE, Bayswater.—See THE BUILDER 


of this Week for View ; also for View of Buildings at Paris Exhibition, ‘eredos, 
Holy Trinity, Coventry—The Temple of the Jews—The Career of Revived Gothic 
and Frames—Soci ial Notes, P Paris Ex tions of an Board of Works 


by post, 4jd. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


‘ust published, Thirteenth Edition, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


A 


of Physicians, 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Diseases induced by it. By Hu@uH CamPBRELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College | 


NOTES.—This day, price 1d.; Monthly Part, 6d.— 
L NOTES. Edited by 8. C. HALL, F.8.A. 


Articles : ‘Transpo 
Ww How! tt ; Wills, Urquhart A. Ro amd Ge ed 
¥ i i usseau Gensva, Ara, &. May 


Office, 16 Southampton Street, Strand. London. Nos. 1 to 20 free by post for 2s. in Stamps, 
tal 


one in which the incidents are as interesting as is consistent with probabilit 
—_ characters behave and talk like ladies and gentlemen, with pert 
rightness more than is usual, just sufficient to make their actions and words appear worth : 
recording. Such a novel is * Pauline.’ '’—A thenceum. 
“In fact, it is a distinct advance in grasp and range on that shrewd and pleasant story, ? 
- 
| 
| 
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THE MOST RECENT ACCOUNT OF CYPRUS. 


Medium Svo. with Maps and 400 Illustrations, £2 10s. 
CYPRUS; Ancient and Modern: its History, Art, 


and Antiquities described after a Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By 
General Louis P. D1 Cesnoua, M. R. Acad. Sciences, Turin. 


“ This is perhaps the most valuable work on the his and antiquities of Cyprus that has 
appeared daring the present on century." “Pail Mall 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED PERSONS ry the SECOND 


EMPIRE. By the late Nassau W. SENIon. Edited by his Daughter, 
M.C. M. Smupson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
“ The present selection of Mr. Senter, edited remarkable skill and pt t 
by Mrs. m, is ful though the unrese: 


communications ‘of Thiers are the would be “interesting 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN TURKEY. 
Dedicated to the MaRcHIoNEsS of SALISBURY. 


~ 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


TWENTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE AMONG the 


PEOPLE of TURKEY: the Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and 
Armenians. By A CONSUL’s DAUGHTER AND WIFE. Edited by STANLEY 
LanE POOLE. 


This is by far the most valuable book on Turkey that has yet appeared, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just out, post 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK.—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUT- 


LAND. Northampton— — Peterborough—Towcester—Daventry—Market Har- 
borongh—Kettering—Wellingborough—Thr d—Uppingham— 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW FUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Nearly ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


OR, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN 
THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 


Books III. IV. The Text printed from the very Ancient 
MS. in the Cambridge University Library, and 
collated with Six other MSS. 


Edited, with a Life from the German of Esert, and with Notes, Glossary, 
Onomasticon, and Index, 


By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Latin ; 
axD 
J. R. LUMBY, B.D., Fellow of St. Catherine’s College. 


Demy 4to. 108. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN 


In Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions synoptically 
3; with Collations exhibiting all the Readings 
of all the MSS. 


Edited by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Christ College, and Author of a Moeso-Gothic Dictionary. 


LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


REMINGTON’S NEW BOOKS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GADDINGS with a PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. By W. A. Battie 
GronmaN, Author of “ Tyrol and the Tyrolese.” 2 vols. 21s. 


® A pleasanter or more entertaining book we have not seen for a lon while.”__F 
know few books of the present year we can commen 


IN a WORLD of HIS OWN: New Novel. By the Author of 
“ Disappeared from her Home.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ Weird and dramatic.” —Athenceum. 


VERNEY COURT: an Irish Novel. 


By M. Neruercorrt, 
Author of “ poo Witch Thorn,” &c. 2 vols, 21s, 


“Phe deseriptions of rish scenery are really remarkable as examples of artistic word- 


TALES from the OLD DRAMATISTS. By Marwanvxe E. 
Browne. (Dedicated to Henry Irving.) 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


REMINGTON & CO., 5 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


only of the reports of conversations with CY ca Montalembert, Cousin, Lamar- 
tine. and other persons of celebrity and eminence.’’—Satur. 

“ This book is one of permanent historical interest. 
men, given in the freedom of conversation, and afterw 
there cannot be a question. There is page memorable 
some memorable yx Politics, society, a a in turn, and there 
no discussion which is unproductive of thought or fact." —A thenceum. 


MEMOIRS of LADY CHATTERTON: 


with some Passages from HER DIARY. By E. HENEAGE DERING. 8v0. 15a, 
“ The story of an int ing life.”"—Ath 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


JoHN MARTIN, yo Tae. and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Orrenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. 


Author of “ Gentianella,” “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A perfectly original and deeply interesting story.""—Court Journal. 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Surrtey 


Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. 


Liyyzus Banks, Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author tells her tale with great skill. There is nota dull page in the book.”"—Seotsman. 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicxe, 


Author of “ Onwards, but Whither?” &c. 3 vols. 
“An excellent novel ; thoroughly interesting, and entertaining.” —Sunday Times. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Bergam- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &. 3 vols. 
“ This novel is a very good one and decidedly worthy of the success it is sure to gain.”"— Post. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


KATHARINE Kina, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


It the opinions of 
carefully revised. Of their v: 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE REVOLUTION. Vol. I. (Being the 


Second Volume ef “ Les Origines * la France Contemporaine.”) By 
H. A. Tarye, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“Conceived with the simplicity of aban strength, fownded on endless 
researches among original documents, written in the nervous and animated style’to 
which M. Taine has accustomed us, this new volume is altogether a most remark- 
able work........ full of tragical and spirit-stirring interest. No one from hence- 
forward will write on the Revolution without borrowing much from him.” 

A 


“ Of intense interest and admirably translated.”— World, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: a Personal 


Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expeditiom of 
1875-6. By Captain A. H. Manxstam, R.N. Demy 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations, Maps, &c., 18s. 


“A more charming record of travel and adventure we ee seldom met with. 
We trust it will be as widely read and as justly appreciated as it deserves. 
Academy. 


“ Captain Markham’s pleasant volume supplies in a condensed form all that 
ninety-nine readers out of a hundred will care to peruse. It is both trustworthy 
and readable, ond — safely be taken as an outline account of the proceedings of 
all concerned.”—Atheneum. 

“A more ematine exciting story was never penned, and compared with it the 
current novels have no chance. _It is picturesque, vigorous, and bright throughout. 
The wild struggle with the ice, the walrus hunts, the descriptions of natural phe- 
nomena, the account of the Arctic theatre, and the Thursday ‘ Pops,’ all must be 
read and enjoyed in the work itself.” 

“ Brisk, without being | = without being inexact; 
actually no dull page in the book.” 

“ A fascinating story of travel.”—M. 

“One of the most delightful records of adventure we have ever “ with.” 

Ontside th 1 f fiction, there 

“ Outside the realms of fiction. are few books having a ter intensity 


there is 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Just published, 8vo. 158. 


WITH MAPS, SHOWING THE PROPOSED DIRECT RAILWAY 
ROUTE TO INDIA. 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
By W. P. ANDREW. 


“* India and her Neighbours’ appears at an opportune mom prese’ lo 
ing way more information than can be gleaned severa e 
the book to our readers as one of the most readable connected with India that we have seen for 


some time.’ —Morning 


LONDON: WM, H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACB, 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“A CANADIAN HEROINE,” “ AGAINST HER WILL,” &c. 


LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Watxer, Author 


of “ Against Her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction in Free- 


hand. By BzRNARD BaRKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The STANDARD says: “ The 5 is invariably interest language is generally 
simple, pure, and scholarly, and, An 4 the occasion Zit for ye and even eloquent. In 


ae Foal fair ee or the next most beautiful thing, @ young, spring day, Mr. 

Barker poetry in The is often and 

brilliant ‘of limos very contains an m or a clever worth 
are litie touches of nature, of Thacker: 


at learn by contrasting the rational and = love of the hero for Margaret Ogilvie, 
Mise Langham.” 


his oa passion for Brooke and Phe an, 
WThe ATHEN ZUM says :—* Mr. a ay story has several merits. The relations between 
and young Oxonian are eminently natural........ pole-like 
Dra: an Oscar] Dale and Margaret, are substantial 
The says he A relevant readable. and enjoyable novel........ phases 
e sory is one. personages 


of the and 


NDAY TIMES says : “ Decidedly a wholesome, ctning novel...... The hero of the 
takes our fancy from the first, and never ceases to interest till the last page of the 


FINANCIAL, OPINION says : “ These three volumes contain more wit, and wisdom, and 
gram than would set w ol score of ave: novelists........ A! which 
mightt a written, and which les Lamb would have chuckled over. 


MAID ELLICE. By the Author of “ Pretty 


Miss Bellew,” “ True to her Trust,” &c, 3 vols. zoe 6d. 


The SUNDAY TIMES sa: ” mange -.We can heartily recom- 
mend ‘ Maid Ellice’ 


The SCOTSMAN says : “ Vigour in the and di force in the waiios out 
of distinctive studies o character are the of this The plot, though 
is skilfully managed, and the book altogether sses an indi- 

id y and an 0 lity, both in subject and treatment, which are as weleome as they are 


” 


re. 
ae STANDARD eays : “ ‘ Maid Ellice’ is a book well worth reading.” 


FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography. 


By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest- 


Grant, Author of “ Fair, but not Wise,” &c. ols. 31s. 6d, 


FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Wess Aprreton, 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. ByLarmpon 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day. 

EYES SO BLUE. By Aexzs Law. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. [Just ready. 


Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of an 


UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by Hmsetr, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IN the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love Story. 


By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ATHENZUM cages, TomAnNce........ It treated so delicately and 
simply, and i oe free from place, that it interests the reader fram 


ihe SPEC 
SPECTATOR says: “.. very pretty story.......... Agnes is a very finely-drawn 
SUNDAY TIMES quaningly and proves very pleasant reading....... 


su a to average works of its 
OHN BULL says: on very pretty story........ k is thoroughly interesting and 
there is a dull pi from to en chapters are very touching, and 
the conclusion cod us strongly of Villette... ecccce the book will 1 find many readers. 
PUBLIC OPINION says: 


“A story which y its very simplicity, not that it 
would ensure it a heart its 


lish 

uch is a faint outline of the prineipal events recorded in this ~ Aad. oo 

a the Spring of My Ti Life’ can be safély recommen to our readers, who, if they accept 
recommendation, will be amply re; by the perusal of a sparkling narrative. 


IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the Spanish 


Main. By W. WESTALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ A good book to put into the hands of boys.” —Academy. 
“The cuir br tee exceedingly attractive to the boy-readers for whom no doubt it is chiefly 


intended.” 
Ball of in incident. nt, and the adventuies by sea and land which it records will prove especial, 
attractive to younger 


THE FAIR MAID of TAUNTON: a Tale 


of the Siege. By ExizaABeTH M. ALFORD. Crown Svo. 6s. 


UNTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 


By ELLEN GADESDEN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Cleverly and gracefully written." —A thenceum. 


THE GREGORS: a Cornish Story. By Jane 
H. SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LOVED and UNLOVED: By 

SIR AUBYN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the 


Harriet Davis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Author of “Fan,” “ Miles,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


our 


a Story. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


i 


On July 29, No. CCXXIV., Is. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee, 


CONTENTS: 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an 
Lave? Chapter 20. An Unconscious Chapter 21. 


MALAY “LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES, By W.G. PalcRavs. 

THE ORIGIN OF FRUITS. 

LESSING. 

ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. XVIII. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 
“FOR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration. Cha: 39. Short ioe 


make 40. at the Chapter 41. Where 


Beinn, 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


THE VIRGINIANS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


each 3s. 6d. 


THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches 
of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. Crewn 8vo., 5s. 


“ There are scenes in the Gamekeoper’ s calling and its surroundings which will interest @y 
lover of nature, even though he may not be an ardent sportsman, when placed before him in a 
style so graphic and so unaffected, and yet so true be) lif and nature as 
paper now before us. We can recommend the perusal of the book not only to country gentlemen 

sportsmen, but also to all who have'a taste for natural history cad fro of human 
nature sketched from the life.""—Examiner. 


“A most delightful book—it will afford unwearied amusement alike to those who are dee 
versed in or wholly ignorant of the country life it describes." — World. od 


DR. JOHNSON : His Friends and His Critics. 
By Grorce BIRKBECK Hit, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 8s, 
oun ad ti of Dr. in & most, readable volume. 


Saturday Review. 
“ Dr. Hill's book is brimful of original and independent research, erst 80 complete a 
mastery of the whole subject that it must be regarded as onl Wee to a true under- 
standing of Johnson's li life and character than Boswell himself. A 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


“The Member for Paris,” Second Series, crown 8vo. 
Price 7s, 


THE RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By _ the 
” &c. 


Author of “‘ French Pictures in English Chalk,” “‘ The Member for 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Dr. Wrinsrss Ltsxs, agg Heidel- 


berg. Translated by F. E, Bunnért. New Edition, 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 
with 377 Illustrations, 42s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
SCOTCH FIRS. By Saran TYTLER, Author 


of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “A Garden of Women,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready. 


3 vols. Ne 


MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of “Ehy is.” 


of Parisian Life and 


‘ranslated from the French by E, CLAvE- 
(Om July 29, 


THE NABOB: a Story 


Manners. DAUDET. 
QUIN. 3 vols. 


CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL : 
By Mary Patrick, Author of Bruce’s 
NEW EDITIONS. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 


Tuomas Harpy. Cheaper Edition, with 6 Dlustrations, crown fs. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


LONDON: SMIFH, ELDER, & CO. 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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STANFORD’S SERIES OF 
TWO-SHILLING TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


CORNWALL.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to 
CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLES. Containing full information 
concerning all the princi Places and Objects of Interest in the 
County. By WALTER H. TrReGELLAS, Chief Draughtsman War Office. 
Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 

“ Clearly printed, lightly bound, concise in detail, and accurate in information— 
in short, just the companion for the tourist.”—Zorguay Times. 


DEVON.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to SOUTH 


DEVON: Rail, Road, River, Coast, and Moor. By R. N. Worru, 
F.G.S., &c., Author ef “History of Plymouth,’ “The Progress of 
Mining Skill in the West of England,” &c. Fep. 8vo. with Map, and 
Plan of Exeter Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 
“ Mr, Worth is trustworthy as a guide, and cheerful asa companion. There is 
uot a better work of the kind extant.”—Devon Evening Express. 


DERBY.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 


COUNTY of DERBY. With full information relative to the principal 
Places and Objects of Interest therein. By J. C. Cox, Author of 
“ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire.” Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


“ Complete, compact, and cheap. It is, in fact, the best guide to the whole 
county we remember to have seen.” —Derby Courier. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON.—TOURIST’S 


GUIDE to the COUNTRY within a CIRCLE of TWELVE MILES 
round about LONDON, comprising a List of the Parishes, Towns, 
Villages, Hamlets, Parks, Seats, Churches, Livings, Monuments. and 
eminent Inhabitants; with Historical, Archeological, Architectural, 
and Picturesque Notes, suitable for the Tourist, Antiquarian, and 
Artist. To which is added a Series of Specimens of Walking Excur- 
sions, limited to six miles, and Visits to Hattield, Knole, St. Albans, 
and Windsor, with a copious Index. By a FeELLow oF THE SocIeETry 
oF ANTIQUARIES. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURIST’S GUIDEtothe COUNTY 


ef KENT, containing full information concerning all its favourite 
Places of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland, with General Descrip- 
tion of the County, and instructions respecting Excursions by Railway, 
Steamboat, and Road. By G. Puitirps Bevan, F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. 
with Map and Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals, cloth, 2s. 
“ May be safely recommended as a very pleasant companion to all who may chance 
to travel through Kent, and as a very useful guide to the lovers of ancient archi- 
tecture,” —Academy. 


SUSSEX—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 


COUNTY of SUSSEX, containing full information concerning all its 
favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. By G. F. 
Cuamsers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ A Handbook for 
Eastbourne,” &c. Fep. 8vo. with Map, and Plan of Chichester Cathe- 
dral, cloth, 2s. 
“ It is concise, but omits no information that may be of use or interest to the 
traveller, and leaves no place to which historical, antiquarian, or other interests 
attach unvisited.”— Atheneum, 


YORKSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 


EAST and NORTH RIDINGS of YORKSHIRE, containing full 
information concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both on the 
Coast and Inland. By G. Purvitrs Bevay, F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. with 
Map, and Plan of York Minster, cloth, 2s. 
“ The work contains a large amount of valuable information concerning all the 
favourite places of resort in the two ridings. A map adds to the value of the book, 
which is an admirable work.” —Shegield Duily Telegraph. 


YORKSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE, containing full information con- 
cerning all its principal Places of Resort and Interest. By G. 
Puituirs Bevan, F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 2s. 

“ The most reliable work that could be in the hands of those who desire to know 
the leading features of the principal places of resort in this division of our county.” 
Sheffield Post. 


ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. 
Translated from the German of M. Caviezet by A. H. Post 8vo. 
with Map, cloth, 5s. 


“ A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto 
obtainable........ The very model of a guide to a restricted and definite locality.” 
Saturday Review. 


BIARRITZ and the BASQUE COUNTRIES. 


By Count Heyry Ressett, Member of the Geographical and Geological 


Societies of France, of the Alpine Club, and Société Ramond; Author 
of “ Pau and the Pyrenees,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 6s. 


“ The Count is a trustworthy guide-writer, perfectly familiar with hi j 
and able to direct the tourist with clearness oul pueciinn,"—-Pak Mall — 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—The best GUIDE 


BOOKS and MAPS for PARIS and the PARIS EXHIBITION of 
1878, Exhibition Catalogues, Conversation Books, Dictionaries, &e., 
from 1s. upwards, on sale at EDWARD STANFORD'S, 55 Charing 
Cross, London, Agent by appointment for the sale of Ordnance and 


Geological Survey Maps, Admiralty Charts, &c. Lists gratis, or per 


post on receipt of Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 


The Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO. 


GRAPHY of IRELAND. By Epwarp Hutt, M.A., F.RS, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Author of “ The Coal 
Fields of Great Britain.” 

Contents: Part I. Geological Formation of Ireland. Part II. Phy- 
sical Geography of Ireland. Part III. The Glaciation of Ireland. 


TREATY OF BERLIN. 
Now ready, 1s.; mounted, in case, 3s. 


STANFORD’S MAP of SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE to illustrate the TREATY of BERLIN, showing the Bound- 
aries of the New Bulgaria and Province of Eastern Roumelia; the 
aecessions to Austria, Russia, Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania; and 
the Territory taken from Turkey by the San Stefano Treaty and restored 
to her by the Berlin Congress; together with the boundary recom- 
mended for Greece. With 1 inset Map, showing the New Boundary of 

Russia in Asia and the new free port of Batoum; aad another show- 
ing relative position of Cyprus. ale, 50 miles to one inch; size, 174 
inches by 22}. 


Nearly ready. 


STANFORD’S MAP of CYPRUS: showing 


the present Administrative Divisions, the Roads and Ruins; the Names 
of the chief Ancient Sites; enlarged Plans of Famagusta, Larnaca, 
Limassol, Kerynia, and the Ruins of Salamis; and 3 inset Maps, 
showing the relative position of Cyprus, its Geology, and Agriculture. 
Compiled from the best authorities. Scale, nearly 5 miles to 1 inch ; 
size, 30 inches by 22. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.1“. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE YEARS in ROUMANIA. By J.W. 


OzaNNneE. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. (This day. 


DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPZDISTS. 


By Joun Mortey. 2 vols. demy, 26s. 


CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By Captain T. J. Lucas, late Cape 
Mounted Rifles. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


FASHION THEN and NOW. By Lord 


WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By G.J. 


Wuyre-MELVILLE. Fifth Edition, large crown 8vo. with Illustrations by 
Edgar Giberne, 12s, [Next week. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA, By 
“* WILDFOWLER,” *‘ SNAPSHOT.” New Edition, with Illustrations, 8s, 


A HANDBOOK on HOME LIFE and ELE- 


MENTARY INSTRUCTION : Practical Suggestions addressed to Managers 
and Teachers of Schools, intended to show how the underlying Principles of 
Home Duties or Domestic Economy may be the Basis of National Primary 
Instruction. Crown 8vo. 3s. This day. 


~ 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROY’S WIFE. By G. J. Wuyre-Metvirte. 


2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


SUNSHINE and SNOW. By Hawtey Smarr. 


3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. JOSEPH HATTON. 


CRUEL LONDON. By Jossrn Harroy, 


Author of “Clytie,” “ The Queen of Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. E. MANSFIELD. 


LATTER-DAY NOVEL. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel CHARLES EDWARD MANSFIELD, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General at Bucharest. 2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY T. R. MONRO. 


COUNTY versus COUNTER. By T. Russert 


Monro. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. DURANT. 


WYNYARD of HIGH WYNYARD: a Novel 


of the Present Day. By C. Durant. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, Is. 3d. 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 

reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
“** Detector * has done his work well. We advise the public t *hase these * Revelations,’ 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried 


London: BAILLIgRE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE 


OF MESSRS. 


LONGMANS & CO. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


og | Companion- Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By 
B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 
Part I. Accidence and Simple Construction, 2s.6d. Pant II. Syntaz, 3s. 6d, 


The Key to Parts I. and I. price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Krennepy, D.D. 
12mo. ls. 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying principally the Latin 
Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as 
— my By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, New Edition, 
7s. 6d. 


PALASSTRA LATINA, or Second Latin 


Reading Book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 
*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, ex- 


tracted from the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY'S Child's Latin Primer; containing all 
that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 


LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools) By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and private Students. By B. H. KENNEDY, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The WORKS of VIRGIL, Latin Text, with 


English Commentary and Appendices. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Post Svo. Maps, 10s. 6d. 


XUM 


NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. 
Rev. EDWARD St. JOHN Parry, 


Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; 


By the 


M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New 


consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated 
‘to the Original Latin. By W. W. BrapLey, M.A. 12mo. 3s.6d.—KEY, 5s, 


LESSONS in LATIN 


PROSE ; 


consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy cuteetientien to the Writing of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo. 5s.—KEY, ds. 6d. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, GREEK and 


LATIN, with English Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. Wuire, D.D. Oxon. 


FABLES from SOP and MYTHS 
from PALA PHATUS. ls. 

HOMER, Book I. of the Iliad. 1s. 

LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s. 

Anabasis, Book I. 
Price Is. 6d 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book II. 
Price 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book III. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 1s. 6d. 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 2s. 6d. 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 1s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 
ROMANS. 1s. 6d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 
With a Greek-English Lexicon, Edited by the Rev. Dr. WuiTe. Square 32mo. 5s. 


CAESAR, Gallic War, Books I. and 


II. 1s. each. 

CESAR, Gallic War, Books III. 
andIV. 9d. each. 

CAESAR, Gallic War, Books V. and 
VI. 1s. each, 

CICERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO, Lelius. 1s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Books IL. and II. of 
Roman History. 

EUTROPIUS, Books a. and IV. 
of Roman History. 1s. 

HORACE, Odes, Books I. and II. 
Price 1s. each. 


HORACE, Odes, Book TII. 1s. 6d. 


HORACE, Odes, Book IV. 1s. 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Pausa- 
nias, Aristi ides, 9d. 

OVID, Aeipatioes from Epistles and 
Fasti. 

OVID, from Meta- 
mo’ 

PH-EDRUS, Select Fables. 9d. 

PHZDRUS, Books I. and II. of 
Fables. 1s, 

SALLUST, Bellum Catalinarium. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s. 

VIRGIL, neid, Books I. to VL 
Price 1s. each 


LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. 
Latin Text with Batted by Explanatory and Grammatical Notes, and a Vocabulary 


of Proper Names. 


London : 


the Rev. Dr. WHITE, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. each Book. 


THE STUDENT’S ALGEBRA. Com- 
~ in One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. Conenso, D.D. 
rd Bishop of Natal. Edited by the Rev. JoHN Houwrsr, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. price 6s. and KEy, price 6s, 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part I. a > Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as “hae! the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. Degree. 12mo., 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of ew wren Be Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more: 
advanced Students; containing the 
APPENDIX of more difficult Miscellaneous 
12mo. 6s.—KEY, 5s, 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the use of National and Adult Schools; containing aor 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a selection of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—KHY, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, designed for the 


Use of SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on DecimmaL CoINnaGE. 
ne Edition, with Notes and Examination-Papers. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 
price 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Use of Elemen SCHOOLS. 18mo. price 1s. cloth, or. with 
ANSWERS, price 1s, 6d. cloth. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


Introductory to the Study of Science. By Maenvs, B. 
B.A., Life Governor of Univ. Coll., London. New Edition, with 124 Wood- 
cuts. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATxrnson, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. Eighth Edition, =o ; With 4 Coloured Plates and 
820 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG a Course of ysico 
divested of Mathematical Formulae expressed in the ae of daily life. 
Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. Third Edition, with and 
429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL 


and PHYSICAL, adapted for the Use of Artisans, and Students in Public and 
Science Schools : 


ABNEY'S PHOTOGRAPHY, 8s. 6d. 

ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 64. 
BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s. 6d. 

GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 
JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 64. 
MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 8s, 6d. 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 
PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 
SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 6s. 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 6d. 
THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 8s. 6d. 
TILDEN’S SYSTEMATIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 
UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 3s. 6d. 

WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL of GEO- 


GRAPHY, INDUSTRIAL, POLITICAL. For the Use of 


Schools lleges. New revised throughout to presen 
date, With 6 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Or in {Pan 1.—Europe, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts \ Part Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS A ATLAS of ANCIENT 


eee. in 28 1 d Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
BurLer, M. Price 78, 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


ea in 31 entirely Edited by the Rev. G. 
Butver, M.A, Imperial 8vo. ‘or imperial 4t0. rial 450, 


LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work: can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
EAST LYNNE. (Seventy-fifth Thousand.) JOAN. 
THE CHANNINGS. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) NANCY. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. GOOD-BYE! SWEETHEART! 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. : COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
BESSY RANE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
ROLAND YORKE. THE HERITAGE OF LANGDALE. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. HER DEAREST FOE, 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. THE WOOING O’T. 
OSWALD CRAY. WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
DENE HOLLOW. + 
GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. THE THREE CLERKS. 
MILDRED ARKELL. +r 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE. By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
ELSTER'’S FOLLY. LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
ANNIE HEREFORD. OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A LIFE’S SECRET. SUSAN FIELDING. 
RED COURT FARM. STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE, 
EDINA. BREEZIE LANGTON, 
By MISS AUSTEN. By HELEN MATHERS. 
(The only Complete Edition.) COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. CHERRY RIPE! 
EMMA. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By BARONESS TAUTPHUS. 
MANSFIELD PARK. THE INITIALS. AT ODDS. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY anp PERSUASION. QUITS. CYRILLA, 
LADY SUSAN anp THE WATSONS, 
F By LADY G. FULLERTON. 
By ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. LADYBIRD. 
BENTLEY’S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
By MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. By E. WERNER. 
A SISTER'S STORY. SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON IT. 


UNDER A CHARM. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Cravpre R. Conver, R.E. 2 vols. 8vo. with 


80 Original Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author, 24s. 


LETTERS from MUSKOKA. By Aw Emicrant Lavy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By Aw Ovrsiper. 8vo. 6s. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FREDA. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 3 vols. 
MR. ROBERT BLACK’S “LOVE or LUCRE?” 


MORNING POST. ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
Leila’s death is told with an amount of quiet force that makes one augur highly of the story have in. 
ere are moving scenes Mr. ack sympathetic vignel 8 
writer's future. It is like Dickens in his best moments........ ‘The Author may be congratu- | Nothing could be more touching than the of the toiler Perkine 
lated on a genuine success. Black presents a picture of Ascot Races, with all their lights and shadows, impossible to sur- 


pass for graphie force. 


THE NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, and THE HOUSE of PENARVAN. From 


the French, by Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “Too Strange not to be True.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Also, just ready, 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO ITER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex,—Saturday, July 27, 1878, 
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